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To the Reader: 


Look over this issue of Current History 
Magazine. If its contents appeal to you, 
would you not prefer to receive the next four 
(4) issues without the bother of going to a 
news stand to procure them? They will be 
mailed by us to your address, postpaid. 





This issue of the magazine represents the 
character of reading matter which will be 


found in the succeeding numbers: A sur- 
vey of the important events of the world, told 
by those most competent to present them; the 
FACTS of today’s history impartially related, 
without bias, criticism or editorial comment. 


One who carefully reads the Current His- 
tory Magazine can feel certain that he or she 
is en rapport with all the worthwhile events 
that are now occurring—a period when the 
world’s doings never before were so pregnant 
with important happenings of dramatic and 
romantic interest. 


—— Sign this Coupon: 


FOUR MONTHS TRIAL OFFER 


Current History Magazine 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the next 4 issues of Current History, beginning with May, 1922. 
I enclose $1.00 (or I will remit on receipt of bill). 


Signed 
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INDIA AND THE MOSLEM 


AWAKENING 


Significance of the historic telegram from the Viceroy of India, - 
which caused a sudden vacancy in Lloyd George’s Cabinet and 

startled the British Empire—The Moslems in India seeking to 

force the Allies to give Turkey more territory by threatening to 

overturn British rule—Gandhi’s part in the movement 


REAT BRITAIN has made peace 
(SG with Ireland, but she now faces an 

even greater danger—the rebellion 
against her rule in India. Events are mov- 
ing swiftly in that vast Asiatic possession 
—all pointing in the same direction, and 
proving that England’s policy in Turkey 
and the Near East has been the cause of 


her undoing in In- 
dia. This was shown 
only too conclusive- 
ly by the startling 
telegram sent hy 
Lord Reading, the 
present Viceroy of 
India, on March 7, 
the publication of 
which by the Right 
Hon. Edwin S. Mon- 
tagu, the British 
Secretary for India, 
without the author- 
ization of Lloyd 
George and during 
his absence from 
the Cabinet owing 
to illness, cost Mr. 
Montagu his official 
head. In this mes- 
sage the Viceroy de- 
clared that the sup- 
port which the Mos- 
lem cause had 
received throughout 
all India and the 
intensity of Indian 
feeling over the 
terms of the Sevres 
Treaty made its im- 
mediate revision im- 
perative. 





(Phote by Bachrach) 


LORD READING 


Viceroy of India, whose message on the 

threatening attitude of the Moslems, when 

published with Mr, Montagu’s consent, caused 

the latter’s resignation from Lloyd George’s 
Cabinet 





The first Lloyd George knew of this was 
when he saw it in his morning paper at 
home. After consultation with other mem- 
bers of the Government, he sent for Mr. 
Montagu, declined to accept his explana- 
tions, and demanded his resignation forth- 
with, on the ground that he had violated, 
without cause or necessity, the rule of col- 


lective responsibil- 
ity. This was on 
March 9. On the 
following day Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, 
Britain’s bitterest 
enemy in India and 
the leader of the 
non - CO - operation 
movement, which 
has injured English 
prestige in India in 
the past two years 
more than the world 
realizes. was arrest- 
ed, chiefly, it now 
appears, because of 
the alliance of his 
party with the Mo- 
hammedans, whose 
clamors for revi- 
sion of the Turkish 
Treaty had become 
articulate and _ in- 
sistent. On March 
18 Gandhi was sen- 
tenced to six years’ 
imprisonment with- 
out hard labor. The 
charges against him 
were admitted. The 
Ali-India Congress, 
however, the organ- 
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ized body that stood behind Gandhi, de- 
clared that the revo}t would go on. Mean- 
while Viscount Peel, a Conservative and 
a former Under Secretary for War, was 
appointed by the British Coalition Gov- 
‘ernment to succeed Mr. Montagu as Secre- 
tary for India. 

In all these momentous events the mov- 
ing hand of Moslem revolt against British 
policy in Turkey is clearly revealed. Like 
the genie of the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” the Moslem peril now rises like a 
black and ominous vapor before the eyes 
of the British Aladdin. What thunders will 
it hurl upon those who have released it 
from its prison? France realized the poten- 
tial power of this liberated force, and so 
made peace with Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
and his Nationalist Government in Angora, 
thereby straining French relations with the 
British Government, whose Turkish policy 
followed wholly different lines. [See 
“The Anglo-French Conflict Over Tur- 
key,” page 57.] The British realized the 
danger sufficiently, at least, to conclude a 
commercial treaty with Soviet Russia, the 
main stipulation of which was that the 
Bolsheviki should abstain from further 
anti-British propaganda among the Mos- 
lems in the Near East. The British For- 
eign Office has since warned Lenin 
through Tchitcherin that this propaganda 
is continuing, and that it must stop if 
Anglo-Russian relations are to improve. 
Moscow has denied any official encour- 
agement of this propaganda, but the mur- 
murings and mutterings of the Moslems 
from Angora to Constantinople, through 
Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia, and in 
Afghanistan and India, are becoming more 
and more threatening. 

Meanwhile Great Britain has ruled in 
her new Moslem territories—in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine—refusing to 
make peace with the Turkish Nationalist 
Government, and continuing to hope that 
the Sevres Treaty would yet be ratified 
and fulfilled. Even the ominous alliance 
between the Mohammedan leaders of In- 
dia—notably the Ali brothers—and Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi failed to convince 
Powning Street-—Mr. Montagu excepted— 
that the occupation of Constantinople by 
Pritish forces, the reduction of the Sultan 
and Caliph to a shadowy puppet. the fos- 
tering of the Greek war on Mustapha 
Kemal, and the refusal to modify the 


terms of the Turkish Treaty—in a word, 
Great Britain’s whole Turkish policy— 
would have any serious effect on British 
rule in India. That the British Govern- 
ment has begun to realize it now is seen 
by the decision to hold the Greco-Turkish 
conference in Paris, in which representa- 
tives of the Angora Government and of 
Greece will participate. 
Lorp Reapinc’s TELEGRAM 

The gravity of England’s position was 
emphasized by the publication of Lord 
Reading’s telegram, which clearly implied 
that the terms of the Sevres Treaty and 
the British occupation of Constantinople 
were an increasing peril for India. The 
text of this telegram, the publication of 
which at the Viceroy’s urgent request led 
to Secretary Montagu’s exit from official 
life, was as follows: 

On the eve of the Greek-Turk conference 
[this refers to the allied conference scheduled 
to meet in Paris on March 22] we feel that it 
is our duty again to lay before your Majesty’s 
Government the intensity of feeling in India re- 
garding the necessity for a revision of the Sévres 
Treaty between Turkey and the Allies. 

The Government in India is fully conscious 
of the complexity of this problem, but India’s 
record in the war, in which Indian Moslem sol- 
diers participated in such great numbers and 
the support which the Indian Moslem cause has 
received in the entire nation, entitle her claim 
to the completest fulfillment and justify her rea- 
sonable aspirations. 

The Government in India particularly empha- 
sizes the necessity of guaranteeing the neutrality 
of the Dardanelles and the security of its non- 
Moslem peoples. It also urges evacuation of 
Constantinople, sovereignty of the Sultan over 
holy places, restoration of the Turk in Thrace, 
also in Adrianople and Smyrna. The Govern- 
ment urges that these points are of supreme im- 
portance to India. 

It was reported from Delhi that this 
startling message had been dispatched 
only after consultation with all the pro- 
vincial administrations in India. It was re- 
ceived by Secretary Montagu at a time 
when Lloyd George was confined to his 
home by illness, and he authorized its 
publication on his own responsibility. It 
raised a tremendous storm, in which most 
of the thunder was furnished by Lloyd 
George himself. It also precipitated a bit- 
ter controversy between Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Crrzon, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary. The latter declared that the Indian 
Secretary had authorized the publication 
without giving him (the Foreign Secre- 
tary) any opportunity to advise or to pro- 
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test; Mr. Montagu, on the contrary, stated 
that he had given Lord Curzon notice of 
his intention in sufficient time to have pre- 
vented the publication. 

Lloyd George, amazed and angry, heard 
Lord Curzon’s statements, and then sent 
for Mr. Montagu. Mr. Montagu ex- 
plained, and Lloyd George demanded his 
resignation, which followed. Lloyd 
George, in accepting Mr. Montagu’s resig- 
nation, charged him “ without being urged 
hy any pressing necessity,” and without 
consulting his colleagues, with “ publish- 
ing a statement the importance of which 
extends far beyond the frontiers of India, 
or the responsibilities of your office.” He 
added: ‘Such action is totally incom- 
patible with the collective responsibility 
of the Cabinet to the sovereign and Par- 
liament, and I do not doubt that on reflec- 
tion you will share my view that we can- 
not usefully co-operate in the same Cabi- 
net.” The Premier emphasized the un- 
constitutional precedent which such an 
act, if not repudiated, would have set. 


Mr. Montacu’s 
EXIT 


“The moment 
chosen for your ac- 
tion, moreover,” he 
said, “is indefensi- 
ble from the stand- 
point which must 
govern our action 
of broad imperial 
interest. A confer- 
ence on the Near 
East is about to 
take place. Ques- 
tions will be dis- 
cussed there of the 
utmost delicacy and 
weight, the respon- 
sibility which the 
Foreign Secretary 
will have to carry 
will, in any case, be 
most serious, and 
your action has 
added considerably 
to the difficulties of 
a task which was 
already difficult 
enough.” 

In his letter of res- 
ignation,the former 





EDWIN S. MONTAGU 
Former Secretary of State for India, whose 
resignation was forced because of his publica- 
tion of a telegram revealing the gravity of 
the situation in India 


Secretary defended his course, denied that 
he had acted without consultation with his 
colleagues and the Cabinet, and declared 
that he had not authorized publication 
until he had received a second urgent re- 
quest from Lord Reading for permission 


to publish. His sudden fall from power 


- greatly rejoiced his political opponents in 


Parliament, currently known as the “ die- 
hards,” who received the announcement of 
his resignation by Austen Chamberlain, 
Government spokesman in the House of 
Commons, with fierce welcoming cheers. 
For many months this political element 
lad been attacking Mr. Wentee for his 
moderate policy in India—a policy based 
on recognition of the legitimacy of Indian 
national feeling—and had many times de- 
manded his resignation and the adoption 
of a strong policy of repression of Indian 
agitation. 

Mr. Montagu’s point of view was 
brought out clearly in a recent speeck 
niade before the House, in which he said 
that though he did not believe Indians 
should dictate the 
terms of the British 
peace with Turkey, 
he wished to em- 
phasize the fact 
that it was largely 
by the efforts of 
Indian troops that 
Turkey was con- 
quered, and _ thus 
the people of India 
were entitled to 
every consideration 
in the ultimate 
peace. He added: 

Whether you like it 
or not, whether you 
agree with Mohamme- 
dans in India or not, 
the most dispassionate 
observer must give 
testimony to the fact 
that our rupture with 
Turkey, following upon 
the unprovoked entry 
of Turkey into the war, 
and the continued hos- 
tilities between Greece 
and Turkey, are pro- 


foundly affecting the 
peace of India. 


This view Lord 
Reading’s telegram 


(Photo International) 
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startlingly confirmed. It was at first be- 
lieved in political circles that Lord Read- 
ing would fall with Mr. Montagu, but the 
days that followed brought no evidence 
that Lloyd George, who is responsible for 
Reading’s appointment to the Viceroyalty, 
intended to demand his resignation. Mr. 
Montagu subsequently defended his action 
in a public address at Cambridge (March 
11), where he declared that the main 
eround of his removal, viz., that he had 
violated the requirement of collective re- 
svonsibility, was absurd as coming from 
Lloyd George who, he charged, had con- 
sistently violated this law ever since he 
had been in office. He also paid his re- 
spects to Lord Curzon, whose account of 
the events leading to Mr. Montagu’s resig- 
nation diametrically differed from that of 
the retiring Secretary. The excitement 
over this whole episode had not yet sub- 
sided when these pages went to press, and 
it was believed that it would ultimately 
lead to the fall of the Coalition Govern- 
ment. Grimly and silently, however, the 
British Premier, who has weathered so 
many political storms, continued to 
“carry on” and to prepare for the Paris 
conference and the Genoa conference, ap- 
parently in every anticipation of remain- 
ing in office. 

So much for the Montagu resignation. 
The Indian situation, however, underlay it, 
and this situation, according to Lord 
Reading’s official message, has now be- 
come menacing in the extreme, owing to 
the reaction of Britain’s Turkish policy 
and the Sevres Treaty on the psychology 
of the 75,000,000 Mohammedans in India, 
an important part of the 300,000,000 now 
clamoring for independence under the 


leadership of Gandhi. 


The news of Mr. Montagu’s resignation 
created considerable excitement in India, 
and Lord Reading himself expressed deep 
regret, declaring that the Indian people 
had lost a sincere friend. Much more 
emotion, however, was aroused by the ar- 
rest of Mr. Gandhi, who for two years has 
been a thorn in the flesh of the Indian 
Government, representing by far the great- 
est problem which has faced Lord Reading 
since his arrival in India. The explicit 
siatements of Mr. Montagu in Parliament 
that, contrary to current belief, he had 


dictated no policy for the Indian Govern- 
ment, and had left that Government free 
to take its own measures to stem the grow- 
ing tide of disaffection, make it clear that 
this arrest of the chief anti-British propa- 
gandist, who has long enjoyed virtual im- 
munity, was a step taken on the Viceroy’s 
own initiative. The arrest and imprison- 
ment of this small, dark wisp of a man 
who has lived and practiced law in Eng- 
land, and who for over twenty years has 
fought unweariedly for what he consid- 
ered the highest interests of his own peo- 
ple both at home and abroad, bring a 
fitting climax to a career which has been 
unprecedented in modern history. 


GaANDHI's RISE TO POWER 


But the chief importance to this story 
of Mr. Gandhi’s campaign against the 
British rule in India is its connection with 
the Mohammedan population. Gandhi 
left England twenty years ago disgusted 
with the caste system, which made it im- 
possible for him to gain entrance into 
houses of the rich and mighty in England, 
where Indian compatriots of his, who were 
of a higher caste, were freely admitted. 
On his return to India he at once began 
to preach against the whole caste system— 
a campaign on which the British Govern- 
ment, which saw but too clearly the evils 
of this svstem, looked not without benevo- 
lence. But the man’s peculiar trend soon 
became visible. He went to South Africa, 
and for twenty-one years worked for the 
amelioration of the conditions under 
which his Hindu countrymen were living. 
[See article elsewhere on “ Labor Unions 
in India.”] He returned in 1915, and was 
decorated by the British Government for 
his services. He supported that Govern- 
ment during the war. 


How the British Government managed 
to wage this war, in which Turkey, which 
possessed 75,000,000 co-religionists in In- 
dia, a population almost equal to that of 
the whole United States, was one of the 
chief belligerents, and even to enlist In- 
dian aid in the actual fighting in the West, 
is one of the marvels of latter-day diplo- 
macy. Syud Hossain, editor of the largest 
national daily newspaper in Northern In- 
dia and one of the three Indian delegates 
to London and Paris in 1920, has cited 
[see his article, page 83] the explicit 
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pledges made by the British Ministers to 
allay the Indian fears that the war would 
be waged on other than purely secular 
grounds. These pledges were made ex- 
pressly to ward off trouble that would be 
inevitable if the Indian Mohammedans 
were led to believe that the war would in- 
jure the spiritual supremacy of the Sultan 
as Caliph of the Faithful and put the Holy 
Places of Arabia. Mesopotamia and 
Jeddah into the hands of non-believers. 
The first pledge was made on Nov. 2, 
1914, and expressly stated that these Holy 
Places would be immune from attack or 
molestation. Indian misgivings were 
quieted. Indian soldiers fought against 
their own co-religionists. To this pledge, 
so efficacious in its results, Lloyd George 
on Jan. 5, 1918, added a further explicit 
promise, declaring that the Allies were not 
fighting “to deprive Turkey of its capital, 
or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace, which are predomi- 
nantly Turkish in race.” 

The Treaty of Sevres, following at some 
interval the signing of the armistice, broke 
these pledges. Asia Minor and Thrace 
were handed over to the Greeks. The 
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British accupied Constantinople. The Holy 
Places were distributed between Great 
Britain in Mesopotamia and France in 
Syria. The Turkish reaction found ex- 
pression in the formation of a new Turk- 
ish Government in Angora under the lead- 
ership of Mustapha Kemal Pasha. [See 
article by M. Zekeria, “ The Turkish Gov- 
ernment at Angora,” page 73.] The Mo- 
hammedan reaction in India resulted in an 
alliance of forces between the Mohamme- 
dan leaders—the Ali brothers—and the 
Hindu patriot, Mohandas Gandhi, who had 
come upon the political scene in an entire- 
ly new role as the outspoken and relent- 
less adversary of British rule in India. 


REASONS FOR GANDHI'’s REVOLT 


What had happened since 1918 to turn 
this ardent war supporter of Great Britain 
into her bitter enemy? One cause was the 


Mohandas K. Gandhi (below the ‘‘ X’’) 
and a representative group of his most 
influential followers, gathered at a 
recent council in Bombay. Since then 
Mr. Gandhi has been arrested by the 
British authorities and sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment on account of his 
non-co-operationist activities 





(Photo International) 
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Rowlatt bill, known more suggestively to 
the Indians as the “ Black Cobra” bill, 
which suspended civil rights in any part 
of India where trouble or uprisings oc- 
curred. Another was the now famous 
“massacre” at Amritsar, in the Punjab, 
where some 300 Indians holding an as- 
sembly were killed by British troops com- 
manded by General Dyer, since retired by 
the British Government. Then came the 
Sevres Treaty, which broke the promises 
made to Britain’s Mohammedan soldiers. 
To this load of grievance was added a 
series of anti-Indian acts passed against 
Indian immigrants in South Africa and 
cther British colonies. All these things 
left an ineffaceable mark on the psychol- 
ogy of Mohandas Gandhi. When, after a 
year, the Indian Government failed to re- 
peal the Rowlatt law, his resentment 
flared, and he broke with the Government 
which had honored him. Deepest of all 
was his resentment over the Amritsar epi- 
sode, where Indian pride had _ been 
humbled in the dust by the famous order 
compelling Indian passers-by to crawl on 
their hands and knees at the place of the 
“uprising.” That resentment has never 
died. On the stream of discontent already 
surging throughout India he launched his 
ship of revolt, and rose rapidly on the 
ever-rising tide of national feeling to an 
eminence almost like that of a popular 
divinity. 

His campaign of “ non-co-operation ” 
was conceived by him in France after 
reading Tolstoy’s “ The Kingdom of God 
Is Within You.” The main trend of his 
teaching was toward social and religious 
reforms in the interests of nationalism. 
India, he declared, must go back to her 
old civilization. He opposed the modern- 
ism represented by the British rule in In- 
dia as the worship of brute force. He de- 
nounced violence, and believed only in 
passive resistance—the doctrine so ardent- 
ly preached by Tolstoy. 

How he could reconcile this weapon- 
less policy with his acceptance of aid from 
the Mohammedans, age-long wielders of 
the sword, is difficult to understand, and 
he himself has admitted that he cannot 
fully explain it. In public utterances, 
however, he has said that both the Moham- 
medans and the Hindus were working for 
the same end—the independence of India. 
The fact remains, at any rate, that this 


Mahatma and ascetic, this faster and mor- 
tifier of the flesh, of whom, all over In- 
dia, stories of divine attributes and god- 
like powers are spread and are accepted 
by the illiterate and superstitious, threw 
in his lot with the Mohammedans and 
supported them in their insistence that the 
Treaty of Sevres be revised. His doctrine 
of non-co-operation has been powerfully 
aided by the appeal of the Mohammedan 
leaders to the religious fanaticism of the 
vast Moslem population. And so, while 
Gandhi was proceeding from place to 
place on a ceaseless pilgrimage, dressed 
as the poorest laborer and with bare feet, 
and preaching his mild doctrine of non- 
co-operation, the fierce and fanatic Mos- 
lems have been stirred by the leaven of 
race hatred, flaming out in bloodshed, as 
in the outbreak of the Moplahs on the 
west coast of India a year ago, the bloody 
and atrocious character of which even now 
has not yet been made fully known to Eng- 
land and the people of the West. 


THe Non-Co-OPERATION CAMPAIGN 


Non-co-operation was launched by 
Gandhi in 1920 to obtain adequate redress 
for what he believed to be two great 
wrongs—the Amritsar slayings and the 
Turkish Treaty. In other words, besides 
his own national grievance, Gandhi took 
up the cause of the Mohammedans. His 
program called for the voluntary renuncia- 
tion of British titles held by Indians, for 
refusal to volunteer for army service in 
Mesopotamia, for the boycott of British 
courts, schools and public functions: for 
non-co-operation in political life. It called 
on the Hindu people to refuse to buy Brit- 
ish cloth, and to return to the old spinning 
wheel of the time of the Vedas. Gandhi 
himself went from place to place making 
bonfires of great piles of foreign cloth. 
Various lieutenants of his were arrested 
and imprisoned; Gandhi himself, until 
now, had gone untouched. The policy of 
the Indian Government, as explained by 
Mr. Montagu and other Indian officials, 
has been to let the whole movement of 
non-co-operation fall of its own weight. 
Those seeing the effect might say that it 
has proved itself to be a lighter-than-air 
machine. Soon after Lord Reading took 
over the Viceregal power, he and Gandhi 
had an interview, which resulted in no 
agreement. When the Ali brothers grew 
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violent in their public addresses, Lord 
Reading warned Gandhi that they would 
be arrested if they persisted in this preach- 
ing of sedition. Gandhi promised that he 
would persuade them to keep within the 
law. Subsequently they were arrested and 
tried on long-standing sedition charges. 
Gandhi still remained immune, while the 
“ die-hards ” in the British Commons were 
clamoring for his arrest, and for the resig- 
nation of Montagu, to whom they assigned 
responsibility for this dangerous policy of 
allowing the chief instigator and trouble 
maker to go untouched. 

Gandhi himself was expecting to be ar- 
rested some time before the event actually 
happened. It is an interesting fact that 
the immediate cause of his arrest was the 
alliance of his party with the Mohamme- 
dans. In an interview with Lord Reading 
he was asked to explain the alliance of 
the Moslem League with the National Con- 
eress. He answered that he could not ac- 
count for it, that all shedding of blood, 
whether Hindu, Moslem or British, was 
horrible to him; that he had always 
preached non-violence with fervor, but 
non-co-operation with enthusiasm, and 
would continue to do so. Tears were shed 
by him over the death of seventeen na 
tive policemen caused by the rioting at 
Chauri-Chaura, and he began a five days’ 
fast in penance for this bloodshed. After 
the Chauri-Chaura outbreak Gandhi said 
that he regarded the tragedy as a warning 
from God against hasty embarkation on 
mass civil disobedience, and he was pre- 
pared to accept the renunciation by the 
Working Committee of the National Con- 
gress of this doctrine at Bardoli (Bombay) 
in the middle of February, on the ground 
that the Hindu people were not able to 
carry it out peacefully. The first order is- 
sued by the Government for his arrest fol- 
lowed his launching of a civil disobedience 
campaign, including refusal to pay taxes. 
His arrest was ordered on Feb. 10. Mr. 
Montagu told the Commons on Feb. 14 
that the order had been cancelled in view 
of his abandonment of this preaching. 


GanpuHI’s IMPRISONMENT 


On March 10, however, the declaration 
of Moslem India for the restoration of the 
Sultan-Caliph at Constantinople, pub- 
lished by the Indian Government, caused 
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it to reopen proceedings against him. By 
many in India his indirect influence over 
the Moslems has been believed to be a 
greater danger to British rule than his di- 
rect influence over the Hindus. The effect 
of this influence was set forth by Lord 
Reading impressively in his now historic 
telegram to Mr. Montagu. “ Work hard 
and tire not,” were said to have been 
Gandhi’s last words as he was led away. 

The Moslem world is in open or psycho- 
logical revolt, from Morocco to South Af- 
rica, from Syria to Mesopotamia, from In- 
dia to China—wherever Mohammedans 
dwell and recognize the spiritual ‘su- 
premacy of the Caliph at Constantinople. 
Such a hartal (temporary’ strike and clos- 
ing of shops) as that declared by the In- 
dians in South Africa on receiving news of 
the arrest of Gandhi is but a straw show- 
ing the way the Moslem wind is blowing. 
India received the news of Gandhi's im- 
prisonment in sullen silence. What mis- 
chief is brewing in the vast Asiatic do-,, 
main, with its multiplicity of races, lan- © 
guages, dialects, religions and castes, only 
time can reveal. The British Indian Gov- 
ernment is resolved to maintain order 
at the cost of the sternest repressions. 
Neither the establishment of the Legisla- 
tive Councils in 1921, nor the policy of 
moderation has had any effect on Gandhi. 
Most of the important features of his non- 
co-operation campaign have failed, but 
Gandhi has serenely gone his way, satis- 
fied with attaining his main immediate 
object—the undermining of British pres- 
tige in India. In this he has succeeded but 
too well, and his main lever has been the 
force of Moslem resentment over the 
Turkish situation in the Near East, and the 
terms of the Sevres Treaty. Great Britain 
and the Indian Government are now fully 
alive to this Moslem menace. The, ques- 
tion of the revision of the Sevres Treaty 
was to be decided at the Paris Conference 
on March 22. 


On the eve of this conference (March 
18) came the official announcement of 
Gandhi’s sentence to six »years’ imprisqh= 
ment. That the sentence did not inchidé 
hard labor was due to Gandhi’s delicate 
health, which has been much affected by 
his incessant and feverish political ‘activity 
and his frequent fasts. Gandhi’s col- 
league and one of his main supporters— 
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Shankerlal, banker, Bombay merchant and 
Nationalist leader, who was arrested at 
Ahmedabad with Gandhi—was sentenced 
to ordinary imprisonment for one year 
and fined 1,000 rupees. 


That Gandhi's arrest and imprisonment 
and the new policy of repression adopted 
by the British Indian Government have 
considerably advanced the cause both of 
the Swaraj (Indian hone rule) and of the 
Khilafat (Mohammedan agitation in favor 
of the Sultan Caliph); that the program 
outlined by the All-Indian Congress at 
Bardoli, which includes individual civil 
disobedience, will not be altered, was af- 
firmed by a resolution passed by the com- 
mittee of that congress on March 18. The 
commitee calls on all the congress organ- 
izations to devote themselves to carrying 
out the ccnstructive program agreed on at 
Bardoli, and urges general adoption of 
Gandhi's favorite measure based on a re- 
turn to the spinning-wheel of the old 
Hindu days, and the use of homespun ma- 


WILL INDIA REVOLT? 


HE artist who drew the cartoon 

reproduced on this page has hit 
the crux of Great Britain’s problem in 
India. So long as the snake charmer’s 
music Jasts—the assurance of ultimate 
self-government—the cobra will not 
strike. There are many close observers 
of the situation who believe that the 
music will not fail. Bishop E. Lester 
Smith, a Methodist missionary to India, 
speaking at Tyrone, Pa., on March 21, 
expressed the belief that India would 
accept the reforms offered by Eng- 
land, and that these reforms are lead- 
ing to a sincere and generous form of 
home rule. 

“ Political unity in India today,” he 
said, “is possible only under the Brit- 
ish flag. Over 700 native States, over 
150 languages, an infinite variety of 
caste distinctions and all kinds of re- 
ligious views cannot be brought into 
harmony under any Indian authority 
at present. The legislative councils 
which have been organized under the 
British plan have conducted their busi- 
ness with promise of helpful co-opera- 
tion. I believe that a substantial pro- 
portion of Indian thought is moderate. 
The native States, which cover more 
than one-third of India, are almost 
universally in favor of the status quo.” 





terials as essential to the country’s goal. © 


That the universal adoption of this policy, 
analogous to the Chinese boycott of Japa- 
nese goods, and even more to the refusal 
of the American colonists to buy British 
goods on the eve of the Revolution, will 
mean an enormous loss of British revenue 
is obvious. 

What the effect will be of a decision by 
the allied Ministers in Paris favoring mod- 
ification of the Sevres Treaty remains to 
be seen. Whatever the steps taken to satis- 
fy the Moslems, they will not quell the In- 
dian agitation for independence. It is 
clear, however, that the Mohammedan re- 
sentment over British policy in Turkey has 
been one of Gandhi’s most powerful 
weapons, wielded, as Lord Reading’s mes- 
sage shows, with telling effect. Thus, 
three and a half years after the end of the 
war, in which Turkey, like Germany, was 
supposed to have been conquered, the Mos- 
lem threat against British power in India 
bids fair to wrest from the Allies a new 
and softer settlement for Turkey. 


[American Cartoon] 


—Indianapolis News 
IF THE MUSIC FAILS— 


IRELAND: 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


By Suaw DEesMoND 


Inside facts, now first revealed, of Ireland’s fight for freedom-— 
How a sudden revolt in the Irish Army itself was suppressed— 
Close-up views of some of the leaders—M idnight courts of Sinn Fein 


HE revelations in this article have 

been made possible by the setting up 

of the Irish Free State and by certain 
other happenings which now unseal the 
writer’s lips. Some of them, at least, will 
he part of the histories of the future. 

When, at the height of the recent strug- 
gle, I was asked by a group of influential 
conservative London newspapers to go to 
my native country, to which in the recent 
years I had already paid several private 
visits, it was with definite instructions to 
get “the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth,” and to give the facts. 
To get the truth and those facts I spent, off 
and on, nearly a year, and knowing per- 
sonally Sinn Fein leaders like Arthur Grif- 
fith, Desmond Fitzgerald (the Minister of 
Propaganda), Professor John MacNeill 
(afterward Chairman of the Dail Eireann, 
then Minister of Education under Sinn 
Fein and formerly the first commandant 
of the Irish Volunteers), and -Ulster lead- 
ers like H. N. Pollock (Minister of Finance 
in the Northern Parliament and head of 
the Belfast Rope Works) and J. M. An- 

edrews (the Ulster Minister of Labor), I 
was enabled in every case to go to the 
fountain head for those facts. My visits 
covered some of the stormiest periods of 
the last battle between Ireland and Eng- 
land. 

Incidentally, during my _ catapulting 
backward and forward across the Irish 
landscape, I covered 400 miles in one 
motor trip alone through the west, and in 
another case motored some 170 miles 
within the space of twenty-four hours with 
de Valera’s own chauffeur at the wheel. 


IRisH REPUBLICAN ARMY 


At the outset I am going to knock quite 
a number of pleasant fables on the head. 
In, the first place, the Irish Republican 
Army, at one time about 120,000 strong, 
never was the “ gang of assassins” which 
it was called. The proof is simple. During 
my contact with that army and its leaders . 
it was quickly borne in upon me that, in 
the face of the most powerful empire in 
the world, this comparative handful of 
hardy boys could not have held out three 
months if practically every man, woman 
and child, outside the Protestant half of 
Ulster, had not been behind them. The 
“eyes ” of the Irish Republican Army were 
the women and the children. Frequently 
the lives of hundreds of men rested upon 
the acuteness of wit and vision of a young 
child. 

Nor could that army have held out, had 
the English, as the Germans would un- 
doubtedly have done under the circum- 
stances, put their full military strength 
into the field and used poison gas and 
all those other “ methods of civilization ” 
applied on the west front. The Irish 
leaders, however, aiways believed and fre- 
quently expressed to me the opinion that 
England dared not use such methods for 
fear of “ getting in bad” with the great 
world outside. The strength of the Sinn 
Feiners, incidentally, lay largely in their 
uncanny psychological analysis. They 
always knew exactly what their opponents 
would be likely to do, and, indeed, the 
personal habits and temperament of every 
British officer of rank opposed to them 
was better known to the Sinn Fein Intel- 
ligence than to his own wife. These men 
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were under surveillance literally day and 
night. Whether through the cook, or 
through some ragged and _ ill-considered 
urchin lounging at the gate, their every 
movement and method was known to the 
keenest secret service in existence. 


Michael Collins was never Chief of 
Staff of the Irish Republican Army. The 
“brain” of the army was somebody quite 
other, and his name must still remain a 
secret. But England, in her fight with 
Ireland, had against her one of the astut- 
est brains living. 

The “ ambushes ” resorted to were much 
criticised by the English press, which 
called them “ murder.” But, as the Sinn 
Feiners often pointed out to me, “If we 
don’t ambush, what in heaven’s name are 
we to do! Guerrilla warfare is our only 
chance, and every war from the Peninsu- 
lar to the great war has had its am- 
bushes.” There was always a terribly cold 
logic about the Sinn Féin fighters whom I 
met. 

The discipline in the Irish Army was 
quite unique, being upon the line of “ in- 
dividualist co-operation.” It was the exact 
antithesis of the Prussian junker system, 
and could have been possible only in an 
army where every man was of exceptional 
intelligence and prepared, without stint, to 
yield his life at any moment. In the Irish 
Republican Army every man not only car- 
ried a commandant’s baton in his knap- 
sack, but in this loose guerrilla fighting 
was constantly thrown upon his own re- 
sources and became ipso facto an “ offi- 
cer.” Most of these young men were total 
abstainers, even at the beginning of the 
1916 outhreak—as some of them phrased 
it, “for Ireland’s sake ”—but by 1921 
practically all the younger members were 
rigid teetotalers. Any man found the 
worse for alcohol was put out of the army 
without redress or appeal. 


REvoLtT INSIDE SINN FEIN 


By a strange freak of chance I was wit- 
ness to the only revolt which ever took 
place within this “army of a dream.” I 
had heen taken out of my little hotel in a 
West of Ireland town just before dawn, 
dodging the two plain clothes men who lay 
hidden under the stairs. (In 1920 all jour- 
nalists were under strict supervision. The 
previous night, pretending to need a drink 








of water in the kitchen of the hotel, I had 
stumbled upon a room full of policemen 
and detectives.) My driver was de Valera’s 
own chauffeur. During that wild drive of 
nearly twenty-four hours through the howl- 
ing blast of a Clare Winter, when we were 
challenged repeatedly by men who seemed 
to rise out of the ground every few min- 
utes, I began to grasp something of that 
meticulous organization which, link by 
link, the Sinn Feiners had built up. 


We had reached a desolate part of Mr. 
de Valera’s own constituency, a gray stone 
chapel in the presbytery of which lived a 
young and ardent Sinn Fein priest,* and 
I was wolfing down some excellent bacon 
and eggs, with strong, hot tea, when we 
heard the tramp-tramp of men upon the 
road outside. We went to the window and 
saw some 400 young, desperate-looking 
men, each with his “ cumawn,” or hockey 
stick, over his shoulder, marching in per- 
fect military formation before the window. 
Soundless, save for the beat of the boots 
upon the limestone road, they marched 
perhaps half a hundred yards to the left, 
wheeled, marched back, and at a single 
word from their commander, a tall, fine- 
looking boy of perhaps 24 years, they 
halted before the window of the chapel. 
There was a dead silence, and then from 
their throats there came three terrible 
screeches of defiance. After that, without 
a word, they wheeled and marched off inte 
the gray night that was coming up. 


Our Republican meeting there was a 
“ frost,” scarcely a man attending. And 
then it was that the young priest explained 
that the Clare section of the army was in 
revolt, and that it was “ serious.” 


Mipnicut Meetinc WitH COoLuins 


The sequel is interesting. In the small 
hours of the next morning our high-pow- 
ered car, speeding through a night as 
black as sin, came to a narrow boreen, or 
lane. We drove along this until we 





*Incidentally, the 
state that Rome 


writer is in a position to 
consistently and from the 
beginning tacitly opposed the Sinn Fein move- 
ment, not only the Roman Cardinals but nearly 
all the members of the higher Catholic hier- 
archy in Ireland steadily discountenancing it. 
Two notable exceptions were Archbishop Walsh 
and Bishop Fogarty, who himself told me of his 
devotion to Sinn Fein. But all the younger 
clerics, without exception, were ardent separa- 
tionists. The Church today has absolutely no 
political power in Ireland. 




































reached the looming facade of a great 
mansion, lightless, soundless. As we 
waited in the silence a door opened and 
we saw a warm flush of light behind. 


I was taken into a beautifully furnished 
room, with a grand piano in the middle, 
and was left alone. Sitting down, I was 
about to play, when my hands remained 
suspended over the keyboard as though I 
had seen a ghost. Upon the polished 
ebony top lay a bandolier full of car- 
tridges and a brace of formidable maga- 
zine pistols, and then I remembered that 
in Ireland, in these times, sound of any 
kind was usually inadvisable. 


As I looked, I heard the door open be- 
hind me and I saw in the half light what 
seemed to me a beautiful boy of perhaps 
22 or 23, with deep, glowing eyes. He was 
dressed in cycling costume. “ Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Desmond,” he said, shaking 
hands. “I’m sorry not to be able to act 
as your host, but I have work to do.” With 
that, he buckled the bandolier about him, 
stuck the pistols into his belt and went 
out into the howling storm. 


The next day I asked a masked ques- 
tion—questions as a rule in the Ireland of 
that time were best sidestepped—of my 
friend the Professor, who had been my 
guide the previous day. “ Was it him?” I 
asked with ungrammatical emphasis. He 
nodded. “He did what he had to do,” he 
said. “There won't be any more revolts 
in the I. R. A.” I had glimpsed just a 
flash of the iron discipline that made the 
Irish Republican Army what it was and, 
incidentally, is. And I had seen Michael 
Collins, the beautiful boy whose word was 
law through Ireland so long as there was 
fighting to be done. 


THe “ UNDERGROUND RAILWAY ” 


The full story of the “ underground rail- 
way” by which arms were smuggled into 
Ireland cannot yet be told, but the lid may 
be lifted to this extent: It was not only 
America that was supplying arms to the 
Sinn Feiners, but England herself! As a 
matter of cold fact, some of the largest 
manufacturing towns in the English Mid- 
lands were sending such arms. Pocket was 
stronger than patriotism. 

One of the most effective methods used 
by the Sinn Feiners for the smuggling of 
arms was the utilization of the British sol- 
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diers and policemen! These quite uncon- 
scious instruments have many times driven 
their cars through the British cordon with 
the arms for Sinn Fein hidden within or 
underneath. One of the most daring coups 
at the time I was in Ireland was the driv- 
ing up to a British barracks of an army 
wagon apparently full of British khaki- 
clad soldiers, helmets and all, under the 
command of a smart, dapper “ English- 
man,” who presented what looked like an 
authentic “ order ” for the delivery of cer- 
tain army stores. The stores (explosives, 
&c.) were handed over and driven off into 
the heart of the Sinn Fein army by the de- 
tachment—all disguised Sinn Feiners. 

The English accent was not difficult. 
Desmond Fitzgerald, the Sinn Fein Min- 
ister of Publicity, for example, was edu- 
cated in England and speaks with a pro- 
nounced English accent. On at least two 
occasions he has owed his life to his ac- 
cent. Many of Sinn Fein’s finest fighters 
were born in England. Also—a_ fact 
which never seemed to cross the minds of 
the British-—it is easier to fly an airplane 
into Ireland than to sail into Ireland! 
The only difficultv one has is to select 
from the different and ingenious methods 
used. 


The “underground railway” from 
America, which did such extraordinary 
service, carrying not only munitions but 
men, is a story which will one day be 
told. But that is a story for another 
day. It can, however, be said here that 
people of some position did their share 
in keeping the railway functioning freely, 
and sometimes quite distinguished people 
were unwillingly helping in that function- 
ing! 


Sinn Fetn’s Mipnicut Courts 


The British authorities have always been 
puzzled to know how it was that, under 
the stress of “ occupation,” Sinn Fein de- 
veloped its perfectly working system of 
midnight courts, to which the writer was 
the first journalist in the world to be ad- 
mitted. Here are the facts. 

In the first place, I myself, born a 
Southern Protestant of a Huguenot family, 
can vouch for the fact that fellow Irish 
Protestants frequently appealed secretly to 
such courts, even when they themselves 
were Unionists and opposed to Sinn Fein. 
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They did so both because they knew that 
the British Courts had ceased to function 
throughout Ireland and because they were 
absolutely assured of a fair trial. (The 
very first case ever brought to such a 
court was that of a Protestant lady in Gal- 
way who won her suit against some Sinn 
Feiners.) 

Not only did the Protestant Unionists 
heip to keep such courts functioning, but 
the courts themselves had behind them one 
of the most perfectiy devised judiciary 
systems in Europe. I have been present 
in one of these tribunals—a Supreme 
Court of Appeal sitting in a remote part 
of Galway—where eight cases of land ap- 
peals were heard and decided within the 
space of one hour. The court was reached 
after five hours’ driving, during which we 
picked up froin scattered houses the other 
members of the bench. The courtroom 
was a lone. low barn, dimly lighted by a 
small oil lamp; it stood within 300 yards 
of a barrack packed with British soldiers. 
Its secrecy was guarded by a system of 
child watchers, combined with another 
device, which made hostile approach im- 
possible without detection. 

When I, accustomed by the tortuous pro- 
cedure of land cases in the British courts 
ir, Ireland, asked the President how it was 
that eight cases, which normally might 
take two or three weeks, were dispatched 
within an hour, he said grimly, “ Because 
every man and woman back there in the 
court knows whether the appellant is 
speaking the truth. God help him if he 
does not! ” 

I may state here an important fact: All 
these courts had properly constituted Reg- 
istrars and all their decisions will be hon- 
ored in full by the courts of the Irish Free 
State, which will be modeled upon them. 


How Money Was Ratsep 


One hesitates to set down the almost in- 
credible sums raised by the Dail Eireann 
for propaganda and other purposes for 
fear of not being believed. To my certain 
knowledge not a cent of this money was 
ever saised by threat, as has been so often 
alleged. Apart from the enormous sums 
which poured in steadily from the United 
States, as well as from Canada, South 
Africa and Australia, Ireland herself con- 
tributed more than her share. 


I have watched the Dail at work getting 
this money, much as I have watched the 
I. R. A., the methods not being unlike— 
* system ” and “ persuasion.” I have driven 
with a distinguished university professor 
through three counties in one day, going 
from chapel to chapel, where invariably 
we used the same procedure. We would 
take our stand outside the church door, 
sometimes going in to mass. The parish 
priest would appear, and with a_ curt 
* They are here,” would vanish. The con- 
gregation would gather about us; my pres- 
ence as a London journalist would first be 
explained, and then the professor would 
put forth his eloquent appeal, and with 
amazing success. In one village we col- 
lected nearly $1,000, in another $1,500 
and in another $400, and so on. Everybody 
seemed anxious to give, the story of the 
American contributions always being used 
as the splendid spur. 

Not only America and Ireland, but 
England, Scotland (especially Glasgow, 
that hotbed of Sinn Fein, which was at one 
lime used as a drilling ground for the I. 
R. A.) and the colonies were laid under 
tribute for Ireland. The ingenuity shown 
in raking in money was remarkable and 
exactly as systematic as everything else 
run by Sinn Fein, which used invariably 
the unique combination of “ system” and 
* individuality.” 


IRELAND'S “ REIGN OF TERROR ” 


The story of Ireland’s “Reign of 
Terror” cannot be told within the con- 
fines of a review article. Here one can 
only give the leading features and explain 
some of the things which puzzled Eng- 
land’s astutest detectives. 

It may now be stated that almost every 
detective sent over to Ireland during 1920 
and before was known to dozens of Sinn 
Feiners. (Some of these men were them- 
selves Sinn Feiners and helped to warn 
the Sinn Feiners of intended raids, &c.! ) 
In a Dublin street a detective of the mili- 
tary occupation has been seen followed 
by one of the Dublin police, he in turn 
being shadowed by a Scotland Yard man, 
and a Sinn Feiner shadowing the lot! 
The British spy system broke down be- 
cause it had against it nearly every man, 
woman and child of the quickest-witted 
people in the world; more than once the 
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best-laid plans of a detective of interna- 
tional reputation have gone “agley” 
through a little child. 

One fine day Michael Collins was cy- 
cling down O’Connell Street in broad day- 
light. A well-known “ English ” detective, 
seeing him, instantly turned down a side 
street, instead of trying to arrest him. 
When asked why he did so, this “ English- 
man,” being an Irishman, said: “ Arrah, 
man, is it mad that ye think I am? If I 
put me hand on Mike, that’d be me last 
moment on earth, for I’d have not only the 
contents of his hip pockets in me chest, but 
every man in the street dancing quadrilles 
on me dead body.” 

I myself have walked many times down 
Grafton Street and O’Connell Street with 
Desmond Fitzgerald, the Sinn Fein Min- 
ister of Propaganda, who was “on the 
run,” and upon whose head there was a 
price. Man after man doing shadowing 
work passed us without putting a finger 
on him, for the reasons given above. 
When, after going scatheless for many 
years, he was finally arrested, it was only 
when the detectives got him alone in a 
vacant part of Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


Sinn Fern’s Most DanGeRous MAN 


Every leader in Ireland was “on the 
run” at one time or another. The one 
man who, from the viewpoint of the Gov- 
ernment, should have been captured at all 
costs was my friend, Cathal Burgha 
(Charles Burgess), the Minister of De- 
fense, because in him the British Govern- 
ment had, and have, their most dangerous 
opponent. All the world has heard of de 
Valera-—few of Burgess. Yet one Burgess 
is more dangerous to British supremacy 
and the British Empire than a thousand 
de Valeras. 

The last time I saw Cathal Burgha, who 
comes from my own native town in the 
South, was in the house of a Government 
official outside Dublin. This official was 
an excellent example of the subtlety which 
has characterized Sinn Fein in its selec- 
tion of agents, for, although nominally 
loyal to England, he was really an ardent 
Sinn Feiner and separationist. Burgha is 
a small, self-concentrated nan, who can 
neither be cajoled nor coerced. He has the 
indomitable will of a Lloyd George, but 
with it unites an almost fanatical convic- 
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tien of principle—a combination which 
makes him the dangerous man he is. He 
said to me: “Nothing short of a sepa- 
rated republic will ever satisfy Ireland. 
Dominion Home Rule is but a shadow of 
the Irish dream. We want independence, 
and one day we will have it.” 


Another secret may here be revealed. 
Not only Burgess, but all the commanding 
officers in the Republican Army (most of 
these, both of the younger and the older 
generation, had been officers on the west 
front, some of high ranking), knew that 
the I. R. A. was in no condition to con- 
tinue the struggle against the British 
jorces. Even before active hostilities 
started, it was quite evident to the writer, 
from conversatiens with Arthur Griffith, 
Desmond Fitzgerald, John MacNeill and 
other Republican leaders, that none of 
them believed that Ireland could win to 
full independence in the fight which has 
just finished. Had they been offered “ the 
right of secession” which Canada _ pos- 
sesses, the right for which Ireland’ really 
has been fighting without intent to exer- 
cise it, and a complete measure of Domin- 
ion Home Rule, all the blood and horror 
of the last two years could have been 
avoided. Nor does the writer believe that 
the Free State will ever rest satisfied until 
that right to secession has been admitted 
by the British Empire; neither does he be- 
lieve Ireland would exercise it if granted. 

Every Sinn Fein leader to whom I spoke 
made it clear that Ireland was fighting for 
an ideal—that is, for the admission of her 
right to independence. Only for the 
“ right,” mark you. British statesmen have 
never realized that. And it was only rec- 
ognition of the tactical disadvantages which 
induced the Griffith party to waive com- 
plete independence at that juncture. The 
reason why de Valera took no part in 
the final negotiations is that he had never 
neen regarded in Ireland as a statesman. 
The fact that he was chosen President of 
the republic after Pearse was due to his 
being the only survivor of the comman- 
dants in the 1916 rising. 


Dustin 1n 1919-1920 


Dublin during 1919 and 1920 was an 
Italian city of the Middle Ages, with its 
wheels within wheels, its camorras, and 
the bullet “that flieth” “by noon- 
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day” but by night. No man was safe. 
Nearly every head porter was a spy. I 
know of two such men in two Dublin 
hotels, the one in the pay of the British 
Government, the other under the orders 
of Sinn Fein. To be in the streets after 
curfew was literally to flirt with death, 
and I shall not easily forget one Dublin 
night of white moon and black shadow. 
when, returning from an evening at the 
house of Miss Susan Mitchell (George 
Moore’s biographer), I found myself, with- 
out military permit, out after the forbid- 
den hour. It is almost not too much to 
say that every shadow patch that night 
held its quota of armed men, each door- 
way its silent watcher. But in every case 
the Government spy was sleuthed by the 
Sinn Feiner. Danger lurked everywhere, 


for none more than for the “ Black and 
Tans.” 


The truth about the “ Black and Tans” 
is this. Though the average British 
“Tommy ” behaved himself and was real- 
ly liked by the Irish, there was a type of 
“ Black and Tan,” usually an ex-member 
of an English public school or university, 
who had been specially drafted to Ireland 
after experience upon the west front, 
where he and his fellows had “ put the 
fear of God” into the hearts of the Ger- 
mans. These men—a _ minority—were, 
frankly, “adventurers,” and they, with 
other members of the army of occupation 
—which at one time reached nearly 100,- 
000—were obtained under extraordinary 
circumstances, a story that has never been 
told. 

The Government, finding a natural re- 
Juctance upon the part of the right sort 
of man to go to Ireland and face what 
was almost certain death, put the matter 
into the hands of a certain London adver- 
tising expert, whom, by a strange chance, 
I saw at his Kingsway offices within five 
minutes of his first meeting with the men 
who had the arrangements in hand. His 
method was to advertise in the ordinary 
columns of newspapers such as The News 
of the World, with its three million cir- 
culation, offering excellent pay and excel- 
lent insurance in case of “ untoward acci- 
dent” for the wives and children of the 
recruits. The advertisements were, I be- 
lieve, “ masked,” but the results were phe- 
nomenal, many thousands of men being 
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obtained right away, chiefly from the 
provinces and the country districts around 
London. 


It may now be revealed that every tiny 
point in the construction of the future Irish 
Republic was thought out by Arthur Grif- 
fith so long ago as 1904, when he first 
launched the Sinn Fein movement. (“ Sinn 
Fein” is Gaelic for “ self-reliance,” not 
for “ourselves alone,” that ridiculous 
translation which has gone. over the 


world.) 
MEETING ARTHUR GRIFFITH 


My first meeting with Arthur Griffith 
was at a time when his life hung on a hair. 
It was in a dingy Dublin street, in a first 
floor back, where I found “the brain of 
Sinn Fein,” a little, modest-looking man 
in a broken coat and seedy clothes, but 
with the indomitable look which charac- 
terizes all men of fate. 


I had asked him what Ireland would do 
with a republic. Without speaking, he 
drew over to him a child’s copybook, and 
in sharp staccato sentences, his pencil fre- 
quently puncturing the paper as he wrote, 
he drafted for me within the space of 
twenty minutes the whole social, economic 
and political future of Ireland. I mar- 
veled at that time at the meticulous nature 
of Griffith’s scheme and the speed with 
which he had drawn it up, but I was to 
learn that nothing had been left to chance 
and that everything had been thought out 
for the previous fifteen or sixteen years. 
The best brains in America and in Europe 
had been drawn upon for advice and tech- 
nical instruction in this scheme, and the 
speed with which the new Free State will 
be found to function will be largely due 
to this “ preparation for inspiration” in 
which Sinn Fein believes. 

It was John MacNeill, the Minister of 
Education, in his home outside Dublin, 
who sketched for me the educational future 
of the Irish Free State, secretly decided 
upon by the Irish leaders at that time. He 
showed me how it was to be based upon a 
Gaelic concept of life. The Ireland of the 
future, he said, was to be bilingual, Irish 
being used for every-day speech and Eng- 
lish as the language of commerce, and in 
support of his contention about the Irish 
language he said: “ Already 800,000 Irish- 
men in Ireland speak Irish, and every child 
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IRELAND: NOW IT CAN BE TOLD lld 


born since 1916 is lisping Gaelic and not 
English,” a fact I was able to confirm in 
my travels, as in every home today one 
finds the new generation chattering Irish. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD ULSTER 


Griffith, in a conversation with me so 
long ago as 1920, expressed the deter- 
mination of Sinn Fein to do everything 
humanly possible to meet Ulster, “ for,” 
as he said, “‘ we must have Ulster’s finan- 
cial brains within the Ireland of the fu- 
ture.” Not only Griffith but MacNeill and 
other leaders said to me that even prefer- 
ential treatment, political and perhaps 
even economic, would be given to Ulster 
if she proved recalcitrant—all in order to 
gain a united Ireland. Griffith and Mac- 
Neill, incidentally, were pacifists, tempera- 
mentally opposed to the use of physical 
force, a fact upon which both insisted to 
the writer many times. De Valera and 
Fitzgerald stood with Cathal Burgha for 
physical force, and at one time there was 
almost a schism within Sinn Fein upon this 
question of tactics. This passion for a 
united Ireland was inspired by one thing 
only—the desire ultimately to win from 
England the right of secession, to which I 
have already referred. With Ulster apart, 
this could never be won. With Ulster— 
and half of pre-war Ulster was Catholic 
and Nationalist—the demand might one 
day become irresistible. 

There are two secret pages from recent 
Irish history—both affecting Ulster— 
which may now be opened up, and which 
will have vital effects upon the future 
course of that history. One of these is 
the story of the Irish Convention held in 


‘1917 with a view to securing Irish unity. 


One of the present Ulster ministers in- 
formed me in 1920 that Ulster had dis- 
covered at that convention, by accident, 
that the Southern Unionists (there 
are perhaps 100,000 Protestant Unionists 
in “the South,” the “South” consisting 
of the whole of Ireland save the tiny cor- 
ner of Northeast Ulster) were preparing 
to make their own terms with England, in- 
dependent of their Ulster friends. For 
this. which has hitherto been kept a close 
secret. Ulster will never forgive them. 
The other page I stumbled on by acci- 
dent. This had to dowith secret negotiations 








by agents of the British Government with 
Sinn Fein, these negotiations being under- 
taken by a well-known northern brewer, 
who had been a leader of the Nationalists 
when Redmond was chief. Ulster has its 
own “ secret service,” and discovered this 
altempt, as their leaders told me person- 
ally, “to come to an agreement with Sinn 
Fein without consulting us and so leave 
Ulster in the cart.” For that Ulster can- 
not forgive England. 


RESENTMENT AGAINST ENGLAND 


Some time ago the Ulster Reform Club, 
Belfast, which is the headquarters of Car- 
sonism, gave me a little lunch of recep- 
tion. Among the guests were the present 
Ulster Ministers of Labor and Finance, 
and, if I recall aright, Sir James Craig 
himself, a silent, dour figure of a man who 
sat through the proceedings without com- 
ment. One of the speakers, J. M. 
Andrews, the Labor Minister, vehemently 
declared that “if these underhand negotia- 
tions continued between England and Sinn 
Fein, Ulster’s patience would be exhaust- 
ed.” An Orange leader and a K. C. B. 
used almost these identical words to me 
at a later meeting, stating with much heat 
in the lounge of a hotel at a fashionable 
watering-place in County Down: “By 
heavens! There are not enough lamp-posts 
in Belfast to hang some of the British Min- 
isters on!” 

These facts are referred to only because 
the Ulster memory is long and because 
there is today in Ulster, and has been all 
through the Sinn Fein negotiations, a very 
deep feeling against certain British states- 
men, a fact which explains much of the 
acrimoniousness of Sir James Craig’s re- 
marks in Westminster about Ulster having 
been “ betrayed.” 

It was either Arthur Griffith or Des- 
mond Fitzgerald who said to me some 
vears ago: “Qur only trouble after we 
have won a republic will be to keep back 
Ulster from the throat of England. Before 
now, Ulster has threatened to throw her- 
self con amore into the arms of Sinn Fein 
and turn against the predominant partner. 
It will be our business to see that she does 
nothing of the sort. We want to forgive 
and forget.” That is one reason why the 
new Free State is going to succeed. 
































HERE are other provisions of the 

Mexican Constitution of 1917 which 

have an importance fully as great 
as that of the much-diseussed Article 27, 
though the American public knows almost 
nothing about them. Tiose dealing with 
institutional religion occupy, very natu- 
rally, a large place and are of vital interest 
not only to the Mexican people, but to all 
those who would understand correctly the 
religious activities of our neighbor re- 
public. 

The last quarter of a century in Mexico 
has been marked by an increasing develop- 
ment of nationalism. The leaders of this 
movement have sought to attain their ends 
by secularization of education and relig- 
ion, or, at least, of educational and re- 
ligious institutions. The nation, under this 
plan, is to have complete control of the 
agencies by which nationalism is devel- 
oped. In order to understand the very 
large place given to education and religion 
in the new Constitution it is essential that 
this movement for nationalism be thor- 
oughly kept in mind. [he framers of the 
document in the Quetetaro Convention of 
1916-17 were determined that the schools 
and churches should be completely under 
the control of civil agencies of the National 
Government. 


It has been the experience of the Mexi- 
can people to have the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church frequently take a 
large part in the political affairs of their 
country, and, in the minds of the present 
political ieaders, at least, the clericals 
have often been associated with reaction- 
aries and the enemies of political and re- 
ligious liberty. The result is a very gen- 
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eral and genuine repugnance toward cleri- 
calism of every kind. which has led the 
people to demand, through their civil rep- 
resentatives, a contro! o! the very sources 
of this power. 


The Mexican Constitution guarantees a 
certain kind of religious treedom. Articie 
24 provides that 

Every one is free to embrace the religion of 
his choice, and to practice all ceremonies, devo- 
tions or observances of his respective creed, either 
ia places of public worship or at home, provided 


they do not constitute an offense punishable by 
law. 


Every religious act of public worship shall be 
performed strictly within the places of public 
worship, which shall be at all times under gov- 
ernmental supervision. 


This is indeed a guarantee of freedom of 
religious worship, but it is a guarantee 
with distinct limitations. Acts of public 
worship are under the definite control of 
civil laws governing such activities and 
directly under governmental supervision. 
The religious act of public worship must 
also be performed in specified public 
places. 


It is equally true that the Constitution 
forbids the Congress of the republic fro:n 
legislating concerning religion. Article 
130, second paragraph, <eclares that 

The Congress shall not enact any law estab- 
lishing or forbidding any religion whatsoever. 


On the other hand, the Constitution def- 
initely provides that the Federal authori- 
ties shall have control of religious wor- 
ship and outward ecclesiastical 
Paragraph 1 of Article 130 reads: 


forms. 


The Federal authorities shall have power to 
exercise in matters of religious worship and out- 
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ward ecclesiastical forms such intervention as is 
authorized by law. All other officials shall act 
as auxiliaries to the Federal authorities. 


State Now Owns Aur. Cuurcu PROPERTY 


The agrarian problem in Mexico is very 
naturally associated with the ecclesiastical 
problem. For church organizations in 
Mexico, as has often happened in other 
countries, have acquired very large landed 
estates, and hence a very great deal of 
wealth. The Roman Catholic Church was 
established in Mexico almost as soon as 
the Spanish power was established there, 
early in the sixteenth century. For fuily 
three centuries it enjoyed a complete mo- 
nopoly of the religious activities in New 
Spain. It is true that to the King of Spain 
belonged the Indies, with full control over 
the Church. But it is equally true that the 
King permitted no other ecclesiastical 
organizations than those of the Roman 
Catholic Church in his vast colonies. it 
would, therefore, be dificult to overem- 
phasize the large control of the Church 
over religious activities in the Spanish 
colonies. Alexander von Humboidt, in 
his “ Political Essay on New Spain,” gives 
the estimated total valuaiion of the prop- 
erty of the Church at 45,500,000 piastres. 
He estimates the value of the church 
property in the Archbishopric of Mexico 
at 9,000,000 piastres; in the Bishopric of 
Puebla, 6,500,000; of Valladolid, 4,500,- 
000; of Guaradajara, 3,000,000; of Du- 
rango, Monterey and Senora, 1,000,000; 
of Oaxaca and Merida, 2,000,000. The 
obras pias of the regular clergy are esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 piasires, and the en- 
dowments of churches and convents at 
16,000,000 piastres. ‘Total estimated valu- 
ation as above 46,500,00U piastres. 

Under the republican regime the effort 
of the people, especially in the last seven- 
ty-five years, has been in the direction of 
secularizing ecclesiastica! property. They 
have striven, with a varying degree of 
success, to get all such property into the 
hands of the civil authorities. The recent 
revolution, 1910-1920, had as one of its 
objects the definite solutien of this religio- 
agrarian problem. The nation has at last 
secured possession of this property and 
has placed the control of it in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 


ASPECTS OF THE MEXICAN CONSTITUTION 








TeExT OF ARTICLE 27 


The framers of the Constitution of 1917 
placed provisions dealing with the rights 
lo acquire properly in jands and waters, 
and with the control and management of 
property, in the main body of the docu- 
ment itself. Paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of the 
famous Article 27 prescribe the manner of 
acquiring ownership in lands and waters 
in Mexico, and are here given in full. They 
read as follows: 


Legal capacity to acquire ownership of lands 
and waters of the nation shall be governed by 
the following provisions: 

1, Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization 
and Mexican companies have the right to ac- 
quire ownership in lands, waters and their ap- 
purtenances, or to obtain concessions to develop 
mines, waters or mineral fuels in the Republic 
of Mexico. The nation may grant the same right 
to foreigners, provided they agree before the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs to be considered 
Mexicans in respect to such property, and ac- 
cordingly not to invoke the protection of their 
respective Governments in regard to the same, 
under penalty, in case of breach, of forfeiture to 
the nation of the property so acquired. Within 
a zone of 100 kilometers from the frontiers, and 
50 kilometers from the seacoast, no foreigner 
shall under any conditions acquire direct owner- 
ship of lands and of waters. 


2. The religious institutions known as churches, 
irrespective of creed, shall in no case have legal 
capacity to acquire, hold or administer real prop- 
erty or loans made on such real property; all 
such real property or loans as may be at present 
held by said religious institutions, either on their 
own behalf or through third parties, shall vest 
in the nation, and any one shall have the right 
to denounce property so held. Presumptive proof 
shall be sufficient to declare the denunciations 
well founded. Places of public worship are- the 
property of the nation, as represented by the 
Federal Government, which shall determine which 
of them may continue to be devoted to their 
present purpeses. Episcopal residences, rectories, 
seminaries, orphan asylums or collegiate estab- 
lishments of religious institutions, convents or 
any other buildings built or designed for the ad- 
ministration, propaganda, or teaching of the ten- 
ets of any religious creed shall forthwith vest, 
as of full right, directly in the nation, to be 
used exclusively for the public services of the 
nation or State within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. All places of public worship which shall 
later be erected shall be the property of the 
nation. 

3. Public and private charitable institutions for 
the sick and needy, for scientific research, or for 
the diffusion of knowledge, mutual aid societies 
or organizations formed for any other lawful pur- 
pose shall in no case acquire, hold or administer 
loans on real property, unless the mortgage terms 
do not exceed ten years. In no case shall institu- 
tions of this character be under the patronage, 
direction, administration, charge or supervision 
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of religious corporations or institutions, nor of 
ministers of any religious creed or their depend- 
ents, even though either the former or latter shall 
not be in active service. 


Paragraph 1 is of direct interest here 
only in so far as it affects foreign prel- 
ates and foreigners interested in aiding 
the Church in acquiring property in lands 
and waters of the republic. No avenue 
is to be left open for them to acquire, 
control or manage property of this kind 
unless they comply with the conditions 
laid down in this section. 


Paragraph 2 is clear, definite and con- 
cise. Churches as churches no longer ex- 
ist in the Republic of Mexico. . Church 
bodies possess no power of acquiring, con- 
trolling or managing rea! property. Places 
of public worship are the property of the 
nation. The nation alsc has the right to 
determine which of the church buildings 
shall be used for temples of public wor- 
ship, and all places of public worship to 
be constructed after the adoption of this 
Constitution become the property of the 
nation. 


LimitTinc Revicious LIBERTY 


In this connection it is necessary to 
quote several parts of Arxticle 130 in ad- 
dition to those already quoted. They read: 


The law recognizes no juridical personality in 
the religious institutions known as churches. 

Ministers of religious creeds shall be consid- 
ered as persons exercising a profession, and shall 
be directly subject to the laws enacted en the 
matter. 

The State Legislatures shall have the exclusive 
power to determine the maximum number of 
ministers of religious creeds, according to the 
needs of each locality. Only a Mexican by birth 
may be a minister of any religious creed in Mex- 
ico. 

Before dedicating new temples of worship for 
public use, permission shall be obtained from 
the Department of the Interior (Gobernacion) ; 
the opinion of the Governor of the respective 
State shall be previously heard on this subject. 
Every place of public worship shall have a per- 
son charged with its care and maintenance, who 
shall be legally responsible for the faithful per- 
formance of the laws on religious observances 
within the said place of worship, and all the ob- 
jects used for purposes of worship. 

The caretaker of each place of public worship, 
together with ten citizens of the place, shall 
promptly advise the municipal authorities as to 
the person charged with the care of said place 
of worship. The outgoing minister shall in every 
instance give notice of any change, for which 
purpose he shall be accompanied by the incom- 
ing minister and ten other citizens of the place. 
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The municipal authorities, under penalty of dis- 
riissal and fine, not exceeding 1,000 pesos for 
each breach, shall be responsible for the exact 
performance of this provision; they shall keep a 
register of the places of worship, and another 
of the caretakers thereof, subject to the same 
penalty as above provided. The municipal au- 
thorities shall likewise give notice to the De- 
partment of the Interior, through the State Gov- 
ernor, of any permission to open to public use 
a new place of worship, as well as any change 
in the caretakers. Gifts of personal property 
may be received in the interior of the places of 
worship. 

All real and personal property pertaining to the 
clergy or to the religious institutions shall be 
governed, in so iar as their acquisition by private 
parties is concerned, in conformity with Article 
27 of this Constitution. 

No trial by jury shall ever be granted for the 
infringement of any of the preceding provisions. 


It is evident from these provisions that 
the Constitution of Mexico recognizes no 
juridical personality in the religious insti- 
tutions of the republic. It is equally 
evident that religious activities of a public 
nature are under the complete control of 
the civil authorities. The number of min- 
isters of religious creeds needed in each 
locality of the Commonwealth is deter- 
mined by the civil authorities of that 
Commonwealth. Rather strikingly perti- 
nent is the provision determining the 
nationality of the ministers of religious 
creeds. And yet is it not in keeping “with 
the movement to revivify Mexican nation- 
alism to determine that only a Mexican by 
birth may be a minister of any religious 
creed in that republic? This applies, of 
course, to all religious bodies—Protestant 
as well as Catholic. It must also apply 
to any new religious creeds that shall 
hereafter be established in Mexico. Of 
no less importance is the provision gov- 
erning the erection of temples of worship 
and the care and supervision of the new 
as well as the old temples. 


AVOIDING CLERICAL. CONTROL 


A striking evidence of the desire of the 
framers of this Constitution to have a 
thorough grip upon every source through 
which clericalism might possibly secure 
power is the last paragraph quoted above. 
Juries, which might be moved by senti- 
ment for some particula: religious creed 
or by the public opinion of some definite 
locality, and which might thereby defeat 
the very ends of these various provisions, 
are not to try any case growing cut of 
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the infringement of the foregoing provi- 
sions. 

Equally striking is Paragraph 3 of 
Article 27 (given in full on a preceding 
page). By it charitable institutions, pri- 
vate as well as public , institutions for 
scientific research and for the dissemina- 
tion of information, muiual aid societies 
or organizations for any cther lawful pur- 
pose, are limited in the matter of acquir- 
ing loans on reat property. Especiaitly 
important is the provision which prohibits 
to all ministers of religious creeds or to 
their dependents the right of pationage, 
direction, administration, charge or super- 
vision of the above-named organizations or 
institutions. Here is additional proof of 
the desire of the Mexican people to pre- 
vent any and all religious groups from 
exercising direct politic al power in na- 
tional or domestic affairs. 


Inclusive as are the provisions already 
given, they do not in any sense exhaust 
the subiect. This will be shown in the 
additional provisions of Article 130, which 


follow: 


No ministers of religious creeds shall, either 
in public or in private meetings, or in acts of 
worship or religious propaganda, criticise the 
fundamental laws of the country, the authorities 
in particular, or the Government in general; they 
shall have no vote, nor be eligible to office, nor 
shall they be entitled to assemble for political 
purposes. 

No periodical publication which by reason of 
its attitude, its title, or merely by its general 
tendencies, is of a religious ‘character, shall com- 
ment upon any political affairs of the nation, 
nor publish any information regarding the acts 
of the authorities of the country or of private 
individuals, in so far as the latter have to do 
with public affairs. 

Every kind of political association whose name 
shall bear any word or any indication relating 
to any religious belief is hereby strictly forbid- 
den. No assemblies of any political character 
shall be held within places of public worship. 

No minister of any religious creed may inherit, 
either on his own behalf or by means of a trus- 
tee or otherwise, any real property occupied by 
any association for religious propaganda or char- 
itable purposes. Ministers of religious creeds are 
inacapable legally of inheriting by will from 
ministers of the same religious creed or from any 
private individual to whom they are related by 
blood within the fourth degree. 

All real and personal property pertaining to 
the clergy or to religious institutions shall be 
voverned, in so far as their acquisition by private 
parties is concerned, in conformity with Article 
27 of this Constitution. 


These provisions of the Mexican Con- 


stitution ave in themselves a sufficient in- 
dex of its complete sub<rdination of the 
ecclesiastical to the civil authorities. 


Onty Civit Marnrace VALID 


Important as the foregoing passages are, 
they are perhaps eclipsed by those which 
deal with the secularization of marriage 
and education. Marriage, under the new 
Constitution, is purely and simply a civil 
contract, coming, therefore, under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the civil authorities. 
The marriage ceremony in Mexico must 
accordingly be performed, in order to 
have legal validity, by some civil officer. 
Any arrangement contrary to this provi- 
sion would have no force in the civil 
courts and would in no sense be binding 
upon either party. The third paragraph 
of Article 130 states that 

Marriage is a civil contract. Marriage and all 
other acts relating to the civil status of individ- 
uals shall appertain to the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the civil authorities in the manner and form 


by law provided, and they shall have the, force 
and validity given them by said laws. 


SECULARIZING EDUCATION 


Education is justly regarded as not only 
of paramount importance, but as a matter 
of peculiar interest to the nation. Pri- 
mary educaticn is taken completely out 
of the hands of religious bodies. There 
are several provisions in the Constitution 
which deal with education. Article 3 
stipulates that 

Instruction is free; that given in public institu- 
tions of learning shall be secular. Primary in- 


struction, whether higher or lower, given in 
private institutions shall likewise be secular. 


No religious corporation or minister of any re- 
ligious creed shall establish or direct schools of 
primary instruction. 

Private primary schools may be established 
only subject to official supervision. 

Primary instruction in public institutions shall 
be gratuitous. 

According to this article, primary edu- 
cation is secular, and that given in public 
institutions is free. Private as well as 
public primary schools are under the com- 
plete control of the nation. It will be 
observed that private primary schools may 
be established, but only under official 
superv ision, and that such institutions may 
neither be established nor directed by re- 
ligious corporations or by a minister of 
a religious creed. This civil supervision 
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over religious matters in general is apt to 
be very complete in the sphere of educa- 
tion. ‘There are other provisions in the 
Constitution which deal with education. 
Article 130, from which several sections 
have already been given, contains a para- 
graph bearing directly on this subject. 


Under no conditions [it says] shall studies 
carried on in institutions devoted to the pro- 
fessional training of ministers of religious creeds 
be given credit or granted any other dispensa- 
tion of privilege which shall have for its pur- 
pose the accrediting of the said religious subjects 
in official institutions. Any authority violating 
this provision shall be punished criminally, and 
all such dispensation of privilege be null and 
void, and shall invalidate wholly and entirely the 
professional degree toward the obtaining of which 
the infraction may in any way have contributed. 


Of great importance also is that part of 
Article 31 which deals with civic duties. 
The paragraphs of direct application in 
this article state that 


Nt shall be the duty of all Mexicans: 


1. To compel the attendance at either private 
cr public schools of, their children or wards, when 
under 15 years of age, in order that they may 
receive primary instruction and military training 
for such perieds as the law of public instruction 
in each State shall determine. 


2. To attend on such days and at such hours as 


the Town Council shall in each case prescribe, 
to receive such civic instruction and military 
training as shall fit them to exercise their civic 
rights, and shall make them skillful in the han- 
dling of arms and familiar with military dis- 
cipline. 

Note that every child must attend school 
until his fifteenth year, and that he is to 
receive instruction in military matters, in- 
cluding the use of arms. Above all, he 
must become familiar with military dis- 
cipline. The adult, too, must attend at 
such hours and at such places as the 
Municipal Council shall determine to re- 
ceive instruction in civic matters of a na- 
ture and degree which will enable him to 
exercise his civic rights adequately. He 
also is expected to take an intensive course 
in the fine art of: war. 

Whatever may be said of the means 
chosen, there can be no doubt of the ob- 
ject aimed at. The framers of the present 
Mexican Constitution undertook to avoid 
the domination of the country either by 
foreign capita] or by any ecclesiastical in- 
stitution. The friend of the Mexican peo- 
ple may withhold his approval of the 
methods employed, but he cannot deny 
that the makers of the Constitution had 
the courage of their convictions. 


THE LYNCHING INFAMY 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Regarding the article by Charles Frederick 
Carter, entitled “ The Lynching Infamy,” that 
appears in the March number of your publication, 
we quite agree that Mr. Carter has pointed out 
a situation that should be no longer tolerated 
in this land, where every one is supposed to 
enjoy the equal protection of the laws. We also 
are of the belief that nothing short of some 
rigidly enforced Federal act can avail under 
the present circumstances. 

If we are to afford ali persons within the 
jurisdiction of the various States equal pro- 
tection of the laws, why stop with an Anti- 
Lynching bill? Why not also secure the enact- 
ment of Federal legislation—patterned after the 
language of the Anti-Lynching bill—providing 
for severe punishment of public officials that 
fail to protect unorganized workers who are 
every day victims of murderous attacks by the 
agents of closed-shop unionism, of which your 
institution is a strong supporter? 


Is it not true that more human lives have 
been snuffed out by the agents of closed-shop 
unionism during the past thirty-five years than 
is represented in your record of lynchings? Is 
it not true that these lives have in every instance 
represented absolutely innocent parties, who 
were guilty of no crime more serious than the 
exercise of their lawful right to earn a living 
for themselves and their dependents? Is it not 
a fact that, repulsive as lynching may ‘be, it 
must be admitted that it represents in every 
case an effort to mete out justice to some 
lawless character? 

Please do not misunderstand us. We _ hold 
no brief for those who would take the law 
into their own hands; but at the same time, if 
there are blots on our civilization, the one that 
stands out most prominently is the willful mur- 
der of innocent working people; and these crimes 
are seldom, if ever, rightfully punished. 

THE BUFFALO COMMERCIAL, 


E. J. McCone, General Manager. 
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PERU’S ATTITUDE ON THE 
TACNA-ARICA ISSUE 


By Victor Anpres BELAUNDE 
Professor of International Law in the University of Lima; official lecturer of the Institute of Spanish- 


speaking Countries 


at Columbia University 


Most dangerous political controversy of South America as viewed 
by Peru and Bolivia—H istorical review tending to show aggression 
on the part of Chile—Case to be arbitrated at Washington 


HE South Pacific question—the dis- 
pute between Peru, Chile and Bo- 
livia over the Provinces of Tacna, 

Arica and Tarapaca and the port of Anto- 
fagasta—is the most important problem in 
South American diplomacy, not only from 
the territorial point of view, but also be- 
cause of its reflex on the relations of these 
countries with other countries, such as Ar- 
gentina, Ecuador, Colombia and Brazil. 
Thus, the Pacific question represents a 
general American interest and is the only 
yuestion that may disturb the peace of the 
Southern Continent and become a prin- 
cipal cause of a policy of armaments. 
Not only because of colonial titles, but 
also by right of possession, Bolivian sove- 
reignty originally extended over the 
Pacific Coast from the Loa River, on the 
Peruvian boundary, 21 degrees, 30 minutes 
south latitude, down to the parallel of 25 


. degrees 31 minutes, including the ports of 


Mejillones, Antofagasta and Cobija. Thus 
the so-called Atacama Desert belonged in- 
disputably to Bolivia. Chilean Constitu- 
tions and Chilean laws recognized this 
fact, admitting that Chile’s territory ex- 
tended only up to that desert. As soon as 
guano deposits were discovered in the Boli- 
vian coast region near Mejillones Bay, 
however. Chilean enterprises, aided and 
abetted by the Chilean Government, in- 
vaded this zone. Shrewd Chilean diplom- 
acy covered this economic invasion under 
the guise of a territorial dispute, claim- 
ing rights to the territory extending to the 
twenty-third parallel. Bolivia, despite her 
weakness, upheld her rights, presenting 
unanswerable arguments based upon colo- 
nial titles and secular possession. When 


Bolivia was controlled by the famous Mel- 
garejo, one of the most characteristic dic- 


tators of Spanish America, Chile, through 


diplomacy, obtained a treaty establishing 
the twenty-fourth parallel as the boundary 
between the two countries and giving Chile 
the half of the revenues in the zone from 
the twenty-third parallel down to» the 
twenty-fourth. Thus the Chilean Govern- 
ment obtained one-half of the revenues col- 
lected in Bolivian territory. This treaty, 
however, did not settle the question, its 
application raising many difficulties, re- 
sponsibility for which, Chilean writers ac- 
knowledge, was not always from the Bol- 
ivian side. 

Bolivia believed herself threatened by 
Chile in her vital interest and sovereign 
rights in the territories about the twenty- 
fourth parallel, and asked the support of 
Peru. 


PeruviAN-BoLivian ALLIANCE 


During the Melgarejo Administration, 
the Chilean Government, in its desire to 
extend Chilean sovereignty over the Bol- 
ivian coast. proposed to Bolivia an alli- 
ance, the object of which was to seize the 
Peruvian territory of Tacna, Arica and 
Tarapaca and to give these territories to 
Bolivia in compensation for the Bolivian 
ceast of Antofagasta, which Chile was to 
lake as a reward for supporting this 
scheme. 

The same proposition was presented to 
General Quevedo, Bolivian caudillo, to 
whoni the Chilean Government offered its 
support on condition that the Bolivian 
coast be ceded to Chile. Chile thereupon 
would help Bolivia to acquire the Peru- 
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vian coast of Arica and Iquique. In the 
same year, the Chilean Government, in 
order to have the material strength to 
carry out this plan of conquest, ordered 
the construction of two ships, which were 
expected to give her supremacy along the 
seacoast. ; 

Bolivia refused to accept the proposal 
of Chile. Realizing the risk she took in 
rejecting it, she decided to demand the 
support of Peru in order to defend her 
territorial integrity. That was the origin 
of the Peruvian-Bolivian alliance of 1373, 
due, not to Peru’s initiative, as Chilean 
writers say, but to Bolivia’s needs and re- 
quirements. 

Peru was in a dilemma. She either had 
to reject the Bolivian demand and throw 
Bolivia into the hands of Chile, taking the 
risk of a Chilean-Bolivian alliance, or to 
accept the proposal of Bolivia, in order to 
establish respect for the territorial integ- 
rity of a sister nation and also to foster 
a just arrangement of the Chilean-Bolivian 
dispute. 


Bolivia was placed in the position of be- 


coming either the ally or the enemy of 


The Peruvian Government did not 
hesitate. It accepted the Bolivian pro- 
posal under these conditions: First, an 
alliance to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity of the two countries, and second, a 
merely defensive alliance under which, 
when a difficulty should arise, the parties 
were obliged to accept mediatory meas- 
ures, principally the arbitration of a third 
power. According to the secret docu- 
ments of the Peruvian Foreign Office, se- 
cured by Chile during its invasion of Lima 
and made public by that country, it is easy 
to understand the peaceful and juridical 
character of the alliance. Its object was 
to render impossible the war prepared by 
Chile. 

Despite the secret character of the alli- 
ance, due to the ideas then prevailing ir 
the diplomacy of the time, the Chilean 
Government gained a knowledge of it in 
the same year, 1873. 

The effect of the alliance on the rela- 
tions of Chile and Bolivia was good. One 
year later, the Chilean and Bolivian dis- 
putes. which had arisen from the treaty 
of 1864, were settled by a new treaty 
(1874), which established the same boun- 
dary of parallel 24, abolished the em- 


Peru. 


harrassing community of revenues in the 
zene from this parallel to parallel 23, and 
provided arbitration for future misunder- 
standings. The Peruvian Government pre- 
sented its greetings to Bolivia and Chile 
for this settlement. 


CurLe InvADES ANTOFAGASTA 


In compensation for the community 
of revenues in the zone from parallel 
23 to 24, the Chilean Government ob- 
tained from Bolivia a pledge to put 
no taxes upon Chilean capital and en- 
terprises in the above-mentioned region. 
But the Bolivian Government, on the oc- 
casion of the renewal of the contract of a 
Chilean concern—the Compania del Sali- 
tre del Ferrocarril de Antofagasta—be- 
lieved that it would be just and right to 
collect 10 cents from each quintal of ex- 
ported nitrate, not as a tax, but as a par- 
ticipation due the Government under the 
new transaction. This measure caused a 
bitter dispute between the two Govern- 
ments, Chile holding that it was a viola- 
tion of the treaty of 1874. 


The Bolivian Government, in view of 
the opposition of the Chilean capitalists to 
paying the tax, declared the transaction 
canceiled. This time the negotiations 
were conducted by Chile through violent 
means. She sent a man of war to the 
port of Antofagasta and presented an ulti- 
matum concerning the arbitration couched 
in the most outrageous terms. 


Chilean writers have asserted that Peru 
inspired and proposed the measures taken 
by Bolivia regarding Chilean interests. 
This is entirely untrue. When the Peru- 
vian Government was notified of the 10 
cents tax, it gave instructions to the Peru- 
vian representative in La Paz to advise 
the Bolivian Government and to secure a 
suspension of the measure and a settlement 
of the question by arbitration. “ You 
must endeavor at the same time,” said the 
Peruvian note, “to obtain in peaceful 
ways the suspension of any act or measure 
by Bolivia that may aggravate the status of 
the question and make difficult a peaceful 
solution.” These instructions were re- 
peated in various notes. 

The violent aggression of Chile deter- 
mined the failure of the Peruvian pro- 
posal. The Chilean Government, ignoring 
the result of its ultimatum and without 
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declaration of war, landed forces at Anto- 
fagasta and occupied this indisputably 
Bolivian territory on Feb. 12, 1879. 


PeruvIAN MEDIATION 


The Peruvian Government, consistently 
with its policy and with the spirit and 
letter of the treaty of territorial guarantee 
for Bolivia, decided to offer its mediation 
on the most generous terms. The Peruvian 
mediator, Mr. Lavalle, received instruc- 
lions to propose arbitration for settlement 
of the question, demanding at the same 
time the withdrawal of Chilean troops 
from Bolivian territory. The Chilean 
Government did not accept this proposal. 
The Peruvian mediator suggested neutral- 
ization of the occupied territory, with arbi- 
tration, not only of the tax question, but 
also of the: sovereignty of the territory. 
The Chilean Government again rejecting 
this proposal, the Peruvian mediator ac- 
cepted the services of a group of American 
plenipotentiaries, as suggested by the emi- 
nent publicist, Mr. Lastarria. Despite 
this, the Chilean Government insisted on 
obtaining a declaration of absolute neu- 
trality on the part of Peru, and suddenly 
declared war against that country. 


Tne War or 1879 


The incidents recited support the con- 
clusien that the war declared by Chile was 
aggressive and had as its aim the conquest 
of Peruvian and Bolivian territory. We 
may reaffirm our statement, taking into 
consideration these facts: First, the naval 
and military superiority of Chile over 
Peru is recognized by the Chilean writers, 
Bulnes and Langlois, and by Colonel 
Ekdal, a Prussian officer who was an in- 
structor of the Chilean army and author 
of the military history of the War of the 
Pacific; second, the Chilean. interests lay 
in aggression. while Peru and _ Bolivia 
were interested in the status quo, because 
they were in possession of the nitrate 
fields; and, third, the aggressive nature of 
Chile’s intent is confirmed by her own 
historians in their opinions and statements 
about the true causes of the war. It is 
hardly necessary to quote the well-known 
words of Balmaceda, former President of 
Chile, and of Vial Solar, famous publicist: 
“The nitrate territories of Antofagasta 
and Tarapaca were the real causes of 


the war.” It is not surprising that the 
Chilean Congress tried to declare the an- 
nexation of Peruvian and Bolivian terri- 
tories by the so-called right of conquest 
and that the Chilean Government made 
tremendous efforts to stop the Colombian, 
Argentinian, Brazilian and American 
mediatory measures initiated in order to 
prevent the conquest. 


The Peruvian Government resisted this 
project of conquest. In this resistance, 
Peru had the backing of American diplo- 
macy, embodied in the Pan-American prin- 
ciples of Mr. Blaine. Due to the death of 
President Garfield and the new policy fol- 
lowed by Secretary of State Freling- 
huysen, Peru lacked the support of the 
United States in resisting the annexation 
of Tarapaca by Chile and was compelled 
to accept the treaty of Ancon (1883). 
That treaty gave to Chile the sovereignty 
of this rich territory, without responsi- 
bility for the Peruvian debts and against 
the principles of international law. . It 
provided for the occupation of Tacna and 
Arica provinces for ten years, at the end 
of which time a plebiscite was to take 
place in order to decide the nationality 
of these provinces. 


Not only the annexation of Tarapaca, 
but also the occupation of Tacna and 
Arica, was imposed by force and against 
the will of the natives, expressed in over- 
whelming and eloquent protests. The 
wealth of Tarapaca constituted the greatest 
war indemnity paid by any country, ex- 
cept the reparation figures imposed upon 
Germany after the World War. Besides 
this, Chile advanced its territory from 
parallel 24 to parallel 17. 


The Peruvian nation. conscious that the 
population of Tacna and Arica was anxi- 
ous to come back to its mother land, 
focussed al] its endeavors on the realiza- 
tion of the plebiscite. Thus, the Peruvian 
Government vroposed commercial advan- 
tages and privileges to Chile for twenty- 
five years; it accepted the protocol of 
1894, which established the condition of 
reciprocity in the plebiscite to be held, 
with a rectification of the boundary; and 
it proposed in the same year the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three delegates— 
one Peruvian, one Chilean and one neutral 
—-to preside over the plebiscite, in which 
not only Peruvians, but also Chileans of 
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two years’ residence could vote. All these 
proposals were either postponed or re- 
jected by Chile, whose policy was to defer 
indefinitely the plebiscite, in order to 
change conditions in the provinces and 
establish Chilean interests in them. 


In the year 1898, the Chilean Govern- 
ment accepted the arbitration proposed by 
Peru regarding voters and the conditions 
of the vote and also the establishment of 
a committee, presided over by delegates of 
the Government of Spain to preside at the 
polls. This treaty was immediately rati- 
fied by the Peruvian Congress, but was 
postponed by the Chilean Congress for 
three years and finally rejected, against 
the opinion of the Chilean orator, Walker 
Martinez, who held that this rejection 
would injure the moral interest and repu- 
tation of Chile. In 1909 the Peruvian 
Government presented a new proposal, the 
bases of which were very favorable to 
Chile; that is, neutral presidency of the 
plebiscite and voting by the Chileans of 
two years’ residence. In brief, since 1894, 
the Peruvian Government has been ready 
lo propose or to accept any scheme to 


bring about the plebiscite under true and 
en Pp 
just conditions. 


Treaty OF ANCON VIOLATED 


The Chilean Government not only 
avoided fulfillment of the treaty, as re- 
gards the plebiscite, but has turned against 
the same treaty in other points, such as the 
frontier of occupation. The treaty estab- 
lished the river Sama, that is, the Sama 
and its main tributary, the Estique; the 
Chilean Government advanced its occupa- 
tion to the Ticalaco River, including the 
Peruvian province of Tarata. Another 
point on which Chile has turned against 
the treaty is that regarding the rights of 
natives under the occupation. According 
to the treaty, the natives of Tacna and 
Arica were to submit to the Chilean laws. 
Instead of these, the Chilean authorities 
have established martial law. Religious 
freedom, the right of property, the right of 
association and work and the freedom of 
the press were suppressed. The Peruvian 
Government has denounced the attacks per- 
yetrated against Peruvian clubs and assoc- 
iations, the closing of Peruvian schools 
anc churches, the banishment of priests, 
the dismissal of the stevedores in the ports, 


and all the measures taken by the Chilean 
Government to oust the Peruvian popula- 
tion. The terms and character of the oc- 
cupation also have been disregarded. Ac- 
cording to the Ancon Treaty, Chile had 
only the rights of temporary possession, 
Lut the Chilean Government has exercised 
the rights of full sovereignty in these prov: . 
inces, contracting the railroad from Arica 
to La Paz, establishing new political divi- 
sions and founding judicial, pedagogical 
and religious institutions. All this, when 
the occupation should have ended in the 
year 1694, 

The Chilean Government’s violation of 
the letter and spirit of the Treaty of Ancon 
has resulted in the reduction of the Peru- 
vian population by appalling figures. The 
fact was denied by the Chilean Govern- 
ment in diplomatic dispatches, but it was 
not possible to conceal it in the official 
census of Chile in 1920. This document 
says: “ The foreigners of seventeen nation- 
alities have disminished, among which 
there are 15,088 less Peruvians.” Various 
reperts of American Consuls at Tacna, 
Arica and Tarapaca also prove the truth 
of our statement. The policy followed by 
Chile in Tacna and Arica was called by 
the Chilean writers, “‘ Chileanization,” he- 
cause it was an imitation of the Prussian- 
ization of the European provinces, Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Alsace-Lorraine. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE WorLD War 


The Chilean policy of violating the 
Treaty of Ancon and conquering the prov- 
inces of Tacna and Arica reached its 
climax when the World War broke out. 
Everybody in America was aware that the 
principles at issue in Europe during the 
war, chiefly after the entrance of the 
United States, had much to do with the 
ideals and contradictory policies of the 
Peruvian and Chilean debate. Peruvian 
public opinion held from the beginning 
that the principles of self-determination 
and the abolition of conquest would af- 
ford a new strength to the Peruvian cause. 
It also took account of the old bonds that 
united France and the United States with 
Peru. Peru joined the cause of the Allies. 
On the contrary, the Chilean cause was 
that of Prussia, and therefore the Chilean 
press and Chilean public opinion were 
strongly pro-German and the Chilean Gov- 
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crnment adopted an attitude of so-called 
benevolent neutrality toward Germany. 
The editor ot the oldest Chilean news- 
paper. El Mercurio, Silva Vildosola, heard 
the following declaration from the lips of 
one of the leading journalists of London, 
about the pro-German attitude of Chile: 
“T can’t conceal from you that at this 
moment Chile is under a cloud in this 
country. Some time ago a person who 
knows South America spoke about Chile 
and gave us information proving that dur- 
ing the war the Government of Chile let 
Germans and pro-Germans do what they 
wished. I tried to gain an idea of the 
truth, and I believe that your case greatly 
resembles that of Spain. The Chilean 
Government believed that Germany would 
win the war. Her svldiers, animated by 
the Prussian spirit, made you believe that. 
Your Government behaved always with 
fear of Germany, and when it was con- 
vinced that Germany would lose the war, 
it was too late. * * * You must 
settle this Peruvian question that is doing 
you so much harm. Put an end to the 
Tacna and Arica dispute; any solution is 


better for you than to prolong the prob- 
lem.” 


ARBITRATION AT WASHINGTON 


The Chilean Government, well aware of 
its false position before public opinion of 
the world, and fearing the presentation 
of the Peruvian and Bolivian demands in 
the next world meeting. besides being 
pressed by the necessity of summoning the 
next Pan-American Conference in a dif- 
ferent international atmosphere, decided 
to invite Peru to settle the question by 
carrying out the plebiscite, after having 
violated the treaty. The Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, backed by the public opinion of 
the Continent, answered that the plesbis- 
cite, in the light of conditions created by 
Chile—hbecause of violation of the treaty 


and the banishment of the Peruvian popu- 
lation—was absurd. It was disposed, 
however, to accept a wide arbitration of 
the mater, provided it covered the causes 
and responsibilities for the violation of 
the Treaty of Peace. The Chilean Gov- 
ernment, for the first time since the Treaty 
of 1898, accepted arbitration, but only 
concerning the holding of the plebiscite. 
There was a deadlock between the Chilean 
and Peruvian points of view. The Peru- 
vian Government held that the plebiscite 
was inapplicable now and suggested a gen- 
eral arbitration. |The Chilean Govern- 
ment wished to fulfill the obsolete clauses 
of the compact, referring to arbitration 
the old dispute about the modus operandi 
of the plebiscite. 

President Harding then invited Peru and 
Chile to send representatives to Wash- 
ington, to discuss the matter under the 
good auspices of the United States. The 
invitation has been accepted by both coun- 
tries, and the envoys will meet on April 26, 
1922. If Chile insists, against all reason, 
on her view as to settling the ques- 
tion by arbitration concerning the plebis- 
cite without taking into consideration the 
tremendous responsibility caused by the 
violation of the treaty during the last 
thirty years, the conference will fail, and 
we are sure that public opinion, not only 
of the United States, but of all the coun- 
tries of America, will hold the Chilean 
Government responsible for the failure of 
the noble attempt made by President Har- 
ding in behalf of the peace of the Conti- 
nent. Peru has entire faith in the justice 
of its cause, and desires that not only ques- 
tions concerning violation of the treaty, 
but also questions regarding the causes of 
the war, be examined by impartial judges. 
Non-acceptance by Chile of general and 
wide arbitration would constitute decisive 
proof of the weakness of her position and 
the unjustness of her policies. 





HOW JAPAN VIEWS THE 


ARMS CONFERENCE 


By Dr. T. IyvEnaca 


Formerly Professorial Lecturer at the University of Chicago 


Adverse criticism of the new treaties is voiced by some news- 
papers and politicians, but the majority of the people rejoice in 
Japan’s more cordial relations with China and America 


E are yet too near the Washington 
conference to form a proper esti- 
mate of its lasting results. One 

thing, however, is certain: that the confer- 
ence has made a profound impression upon 
the world by the bold and concrete pro- 
posals made at the beginning, by the pati- 
ent and well-ordered steps it took to reach 
its goal, by the admirable “spirit of sim- 
plicity, honor and honesty” and of co- 
operation which pervaded its meetings, 
and by the practical statesmanship which 
consistently asserted itself to attain a feasi- 
ble result. The conference has inspired 
hope and courage in the leaders of nations. 
It has shaped a new and sane fashion of 
peace and self-denial, and thrown into the 
discard the old fashion of militancy and 
self-aggrandizement. 

There is, of course, no lack in Japan, as 
in America, of criticism of the conference 
itself, and especially of the Japanese dele- 
gates. The adverse comments are found 
both in the press and in the interpellations 
at the Imperial Diet. The Hochi, the 
paper of widest circulation, deplores that 
“ Japan has sustained such a.loss through 
the conference as she would have suffered 
had she been defeated in her desperate war 
with Russia.” The Yorodzu, another Tokio 
daily, minimizes the work of the confer- 
ence by saying that “the Washington con- 
ference, which had for three months 
aroused the curiosity of the world, has 
only produced two or three empty agree- 
ments and nothing else; that “the Pacific 
convention wads brought about in order to 
submerge the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and 
it was the handkerchief which a magician 
uses to spellbind the spectators—it has no 
meaning at all.” 


The Yamato assails Japanese diplomacy, 
in particular the Shantung settlement, in 
the follewing fashion: “ Japan’s position 
in the Washington conference was that of 
a defendant before a court of law. If the 
decisions of the conference were not a 
declaration against Japan, what else could 
they be? The issue which should have 
been settled could not be settled by our- 
selves, and the mediation of others was in- 
vited, so that the terms of the (Shantung) 
settlement were handed to us almost mouth 
to mouth. Where is the fact of independent 
diplomacy on the part of Japan? If stich 
action does not invite the scorn of China 
and the powers, it will be a miracle in- 
deed.” The Yomiuri, the paper which 
wields no small influence among the in- 
tellectuals, appraises Great Britain as the 
largest gainer at the conference, the United 
States as the second, France the third, 
China next, but “the most miserable is 
Japan.” 

In particular, criticisms are leveled 
against the insistence of the Japanese dele- 
gates on maintaining the naval ratio of 
10-10-7 and their subsequent withdrawal 
of the proposition; on their insistence on 
the retention of the Mutsu, which brought 
in turn two powerful warships respective- 
ly to America and England, and on the 
failure of the conference to agree on the 
submarine and auxiliary craft tonnage, 
which puts in jeopardy the whole scheme 
of reduction of naval armaments. These 
attacks are not altogether new to the read- 
ers of The Nation, The New Republic, or 
The Manchester Guardian, so that the 
American and British liberals can feel as- 
sured that they have their kin in Japan 
also. 
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Opposed to these critics are those whose 
views are echoed by the Jiji, the Asahi, the 
Nichi Nichi and other influential organs. 
They represent, in my opinion, the large 
majority of the Japanese people. They do 
not overlook the shortcomings and failures 
of the Japanese delegates, but they are not 
slow to acknowledge that these merely re- 
flect the shortcomings of the nation which 
those delegates represented. They rejoice 
that the naval treaty will enable Japan to 
save annually for the next five years the 
sum of about 200,000,000 yen, which can 
be used either for the reduction of taxes 
or for educational and productive pur- 
poses. They do not, however, estimate the 
benefit of the conference in terms of dol- 
lars and cents alone, but view it from a 
higher and broader standpoint, and care- 
fully weigh the great contributions it has 
made to the stabilization of peace in. the 
Far East and to the promotion of a better 
understanding among the nations and the 
general welfare of humanity. Judged by 
these criterions, they feel confident that 
Japan has secured a good measure of suc- 
cess at the conference by sincerely co-op- 
erating with the other powers to bring 
about results beneficial to all. 


The outstanding result of the conference, 
which is of paramount importance to 
Japan, is the amelioration of her relations 
with her neighbors—America and China— 
and the intelligent understanding of her 
aspirations and motives by the world at 
large. “The success of the conference is 
especially appreciated in Japan,” says Pre- 
mier Takahashi; “through it an occasion 
has been afforded of great value—that of 
declaring before the whole world exactly 
where Japan stands in international rela- 
tions and regarding the situation in the 


Far East.” 


THE Four-PoweErR TREATY 


Among the achievements of the confer- 
ence, the most significant is the conclusion 
of the Four-Power Treaty. It will doubtless 
stand in history—provided the treaty is not 
wrecked by non-ratification on the part of 
any of the powers—as a masterpiece in 
constructive statesmanship. The framers 
of the treaty have by one stroke of genius 
cut the Gordian knot and paved the way 
for satisfactory adjustment of three most 
vital and delicate questions, namely, those 
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relating to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the 
limitation of naval armament and the 
maintenance of peace in the regions of the 
Pacific. 


The new pact provides a graceful exit 
from the dilemma in which Great Britain 
and Japan found themselves in respect to 
the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance. Both powers had come to the real- 
ization that the treaty had already outlived 
its usefulness, for neither the Russian nor 
the German menace any longer existed; 
but neither of them was disposed to take 
an initial step for the abrogation of the 
alliance. The friendship that had lasted 
for twenty years, that “ had served a great 
purpose in two wars, and stood the strain 
of common sacrifices, common anxieties, 
common efforts, common triumphs” and 
proved the bulwark of peace in the Far 
East, could not be easily brushed aside. 
Whatever may have been its past value, 
however, the treaty had come to have one 
serious drawback. It had become, in the 
words of Mr. Balfour, “ the cause of much 
searching of heart, of some suspicions, of 
a good deal of animadversion in impor- 
tant sections of opinion in the United 
States.” Despite the special clause which 
absolved Great Britain from an obligation 
to aid her ally in case of conflict between 
America and Japan, the treaty was looked 
upon as the most dangerous menace to this 
country. It had thus become a barrier 
against that complete understanding be- 
tween the two great English-speaking na- 
tions and between America and Japan, 
which the two island empires were so 
solicitous to attain. When, therefore, a 
way was found whereby that most desired 
American friendship and _ co-operation 
could be secured, and at the same time the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance could be an- 
nulled without the parting of the two 
former friends, or, rather, be superseded 
hy the new compact, which would em- 
brace all the great powers in the vast area 
of the Pacific and definitely assure peace 
therein, we can well imagine the keen satis- 
faction that must have been felt by the 
negotiators. 


An INSTRUMENT OF PEACE 


The new treaty is an instrument of 
peace. It is a self-denying ordinance in 
putting a curb on one’s temptation by mu- 
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tually promising to respect the rights of 
others on the Pacific. Except the pledge 
to consult fully and frankly with other 
members of the compact in the case of dis- 
pute among themselves, or in the event of 
outside aggression, it involves no entan- 
gling commitment. It differs entirely from 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in the scope of 
its application and the spirit of its forma- 
tion. Unlike the old alliance, the new pact 
imposes no obligation upon the high con- 
tracting parties to resort to arms in order 
to carry out any provision of the agree- 
ment. This “teethlessness” in the treaty 
is what displeases some Japanese critics, 
who denounce it as “ meaningless and use- 
less.” 

Might we not say that the new dispensa- 
tion is the hygienist’s method of treating 
the body politic, while that of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was the surgeon's 
method? Peace is the normal condition of 
society; it is disturbed when and only 
when suspicion, fear, hate and greed come 
to sway the nations. The new prescription 
is, therefore, to this effect: “ Let us get rid 
of these mental diseases and replace them 
by trust and confidence. good will and 
good faith, and all will be well.” Simple 
as is the formula, it is doubtless the em- 
bodiment of the soundest and deepest phi- 
losophy. Nothing is more gratifying to us 
than to see that the new agreement has dis- 
pelled the cloud that for some time over- 
hung the Pacific, and greatly relieved the 
tension which we had most regretfully no- 
ticed within recent years in the relations 
between America and Japan. We are now 
inspired with abundant hope that the re- 
lationship between the two countries will 
soon be restored to the old status of unre- 
served friends hip and amity. This is, from 
a Japanese point of view, the greatest boon 
begotten of the Washington conference. 

Once trust and confidence had taken 
the place of suspicion and fear, the ques- 
tions of the nava! ratio, of fortifications 
and naval bases in the Pacific islands, and 
of other correlated matters that became 
the subjects of subsequent discussion, were 
susceptible of comparatively easy ad- 
justment. The failure of the confer- 
ence to agree on the limitation of sub- 
marine and auxiliary craft tonnage be- 
cause of the French objection, which is 
primarily due to the uncertain politi- 


cal situation of Europe, clearly demon- 
strates the wisdom of the conference 
in having proceeded, before it tackled 
the question of naval reduction and the 
Far Eastern questions, first to negotiate 
the Four-Power Treaty, which clarified the 
atmosphere over the Pacific and estab- 
lished the background for 
achievements. Thus the most substantial 
result of the Washington conference, em- 
braced in the Hughes program of naval 
reduction, was brought into fruition. I 
hardly need to touch upon the naval treaty, 
which, so far as it goes, is hailed by all 
right-minded Japanese with great satisfac- 
tion. 


Wrat Cuina GAINED 


Opinions in Japan with regard to the ad- 
justment of the China problem, however, 
are far from being united, although almost 
unanimous is the view that China has 
scored a great victory at the conference. 
The Tokio Nichi Nichi says that “ China 
has been the most successful of all the par- 
ticipating nations at the Washington. con- 
ference,” while the Osaka Asahi has “ no 
hesitation in congratulating China on her 
unexpected success at the conference.” 
There is, indeed, every ground to believe 
that China has gained immense benefits. 
The list is long: The definite assurance 
by nine powers of China’s independence 
and her territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity and of the maintenance of the 

“ Open Door”; the abolition of foreign 
post offices; the withdrawal of foreign 
troops after an investigation on the spot by 
foreign representatives in conjunction with 
Chinese authorities; the retrocession of the 
leaseho!lds of Kiao-Chau, Wei-hei-wei and 
Kwaneg-chow-wan; the increase of tariff 
rates, with the immediate prospect of bring- 
ing to the customs revenue an addition of 
$17,000,000 silver a year, and, with the 
abolition of likin, the further addition an- 
nually of about $30,000,000 silver by the 
surtax of 2 1-2 per cent. levied on imported 
goods and that of 5 per cent. on luxuries; 
the abolition of consular jurisdiction after 
China has satisfied the commission to be 
appointed of the fairness of her laws and 
her capacity to administer justice impar- 
tially, and the mending of other matters 
that had tended to abridge China’s sov- 
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ereignty. Steps are thus initiated for the 
ultimate recovery by China of complete 
tariff autonomy and the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. When it is remembered that 
it took twenty years of hard work for 
Japan to attain those two goals, China has 
no cause to complain that the realization 
of her ideals is not immediate. 


Above all, the long outstanding question 
relative to Shantung was solved entirely in 
favor of China. When we remember that 
China has expended neither a drop of 
blood nor a cent for the recovery of Kiao- 
Chau from Germany, while Japan’s ex- 
penditure involved in the Tsing-tao cam- 
paign was not small, the most liberal con- 
cessions Japan made in the transfer to 
China of the German leasehold, with most 
of the rights and privileges appertaining 
thereto, which were guaranteed to Japan 
by the Versailles Treaty, can only be de- 
fended on the ground that they would con- 
tribute decidedly to the betterment of 
Chino-Japanese relations. 


New Po.icy REGARDING CHINA 


The Washington conference has done an 
immense good by bringing to light many 
phases of the Chinese problem. Here was 
the root of the whole trouble. The prob- 
lem was beset with peculiar difficulties. 
Different powers viewed it from different 
angles, and it was hard to reconcile them. 
Thanks to the frank exchange of views 
among the delegates, thanks to the tremen- 
dous educational work done by the press in 
reporting and explaining the situation, the 
disparity that existed between those views 
was measurably bridged, and the world, 
especially America, has come to realize the 
actual situation. Senator Underwood rep- 
resented it in these polite but frank words: 
“If I am a judge of the situation, a judge 
of the temper of conditions in the balance 


of the world, I feel sure that when China 
herself establishes a parliamentary Gov- 
ernment of all the provinces of China and 
dispenses with the military control that 
now exists in many of the provinces of 
China, so that the outside powers may feel 
they are dealing with a Government that 
has entire and absolute and free control 
of the situation, China can expect to real- 
ize the great ideals of sovereignty that she 
asks for at this table.” Mr. Balfour struck 
the keynote of the new China policy when 
he said at the final session of the confer- 
ence that the further working out of the 
salvation of China is essentially the affair 
of the Chinese themselves. To the Chinese 
was thus brought home the American doc- 
trine, “God helps those who help them- 
selves.” Bitter as is the pill, it is the sure 
cure of many ills afflicting China. 


The fundamental China policy formu- 
lated at the conference is now clear before 
the world. While the foreign powers must 
completely reverse their erstwhile policy 
of exploiting China for their own benefit, 
China on her own part must quit her tradi- 
tional diplomatic game of playing off one 
power against another to seek her salvation 
therein; she must resolve to derive her 
own strength from within her own re- 
sources. 


We are now entitled to hope for the 
dawn, so long deferred, of a new era in 
China. Japan would decidedly be the 
greatest beneficiary in the event of a gen- 
uine awakening of China. The foundation 
of true friendship between China and 
Japan seems now to have been laid. I feel, 
therefore, justified in asserting that the 
promotion of cordial and friendly rela- 
tions with her two neighbors—America 
and China—is worth all the sacrifices and 
concessions Japan made at the conference 
table. 


MARRIAGE AND BIRTH BONUSES IN FRANCE 


RANCE is now working to maintain her 30,- 
000,000 population—only half that of Ger- 
many—and ultimately to increase it. The main 
agency through which it hopes to stimulate the 
birth rate is that of a bonus system operated with 
the aid of employers of labor. Professor Charles 
Cestre of the Sorbonne, who delivered a series 
of lectures on France at the Wesleyan University 
in February, explained the system as follows: 
“There has been formed a nation-wide em- 
ployers’ association, taking in every branch of 


large scale productive industry in the country. 
This association has a fund to which each one 
of its members contributes in proportion to the 
number of his employes, and out of this fund is 
paid a sort of ‘marriage bonus’ and ‘child 
bonus ’—that is, every married man receives on 
the average 2 francs a day in addition to his 
wages and 2 franes a day for every child. The 
average day wage of the French working man 
is 20 francs, and this bonus for marriage amounts 
to a 10 per cent. increase. 
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Lydia _  Lipkovska, 
Russian soprano, 
singing for a _ vast 
unseen audience. The 
disk in front of her 
and the other above 
the piano are part of 
the broadcasting ap- 
paratus 


WONDERS 
OF THE 
RADIO 
TELEPHONE 


By Wituram H. Easton 


UELLA MELIUS sings at Newark to- 

night, Blake,” remarked Rogers to the 
guest at his Long Island home during the 
course of the after- dinner conversation. 
“ Would you like to hear her? ” 

“ T wish I could,” replied his friend: 

* All right; come along.” 

“ Great Scott, man! You're not thinking 
of going thirty miles—” 

“Not to Newark. Only into the next 
room.” 

The host led the way into the adjoining 
library, where a small mahoganized box 
stood upon a table in the corner. Seating 
himself before it, he donned a pair of ear 
phones, such as the telephone girls wear, 
and turned several knobs which projected 
from the top of the box. Then he sud- 
denly clapped another pair of phones on 
his visitor’s head. Blake started-in amaze- 
ment: A superb voice, loud and true, rang 
in his ears. 

“Do you mean to say that that is coming 
from Newark? ” 

ee 
“ How does it get here—by telephone? ” 









(Westinghouse Photo) 


“No. By wireless.” 
7 * By wireless? Impossible! ’ 

“ Nevertheless it does. Let me show you 
something else.” 

Rogers turned a knob and _ the. song 
faded away. Then came a confused mur- 
mur, and out of it arose the unmistakable 
notes of a boys’ choir—not loud, but clear 
and distinct. 

* That is coming from Pittsburgh.” 

‘From Pittsburgh! ” 

*Yes.. A. distance of about 350 miles 
in a straight line. Now let’s try for an- 
other point.’ 

Again the. music faded as the knob was 
caxned and again confusion hummed in the 
ear phones. — But this time it resolved itself 
into something quite different—the sweep 
of violins above an undertone of brass. 

“'You’re now listening to an orchestra 
playing in Springfield, Mass. But I think 
Melius is best. Let’s get back to her,” and 
almost instantly the voice of the prima 
donna burst forth once more. 


Such is the introduction of many a per- 
son to the radio telephone, the modern 
miracle that enables hundreds of thou- 
sands of people all over the eastern part 
of the United States to listen ev ery night in 
their own homes to concerts given in places 
many miles away. 
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A few months ago the general public 
knew of radio, or rather “ wireless,” as it 
knows of dirigible airships—something 
very modern and interesting, but of no di- 
rect relation to ordinary life. Then, sud- 
denly, it became a topic of general conver- 
sation. People in clubs and trains dis- 
cussed it. Friends were known to have in- 
stalled receivers. Aerials appeared on 
neighbors’ houses. “ You can hear music 
from the air” became a current phrase. 
The stores that handled radio godds were 
crowded, and for a while radio apparatus 
became as hard to buy as sugar in war- 
times. 

What had happened? Simply, that some 
one had conceived the idea of utilizing 
what was more or less of a scientific curi- 
osity in a way that would interest the 
average person. The radio telephone is 
not new. For years radio operators have 
been accustomed to hearing eerie voices 
and music come in with their dots and 
dashes, but no practical application was 
made of this invention until about a year 

ago, when a 
powerful trans- 


Invalid soldiers at the mitting station 
Fox Hills hospital 


listening to the radio in the neighbor- 
telephone. Elaborate hood of Pitts- 
burgh began 
sending out 
radio telephone 
music on a 


programs of music, 
news, lectures,  ser- 
mons and stories now 
help to enliven’ the 
long days and eve- 
nings of the patients 


regular schedule every day. It took the 
public several months to discover what was 
going on, but as soon as it did it showed 
such extreme interest that the system has 
been extended until it will soon undoubted- 
ly reach every part of the United Siates. 

This “ broadcast ” music, as it is called, 
is as free as air. Any one can pick it up 
and hear it with a suitable receiving instru- 
ment within the range of the transmitting 
station. The uncanny part of it is the im- 
mense distance from which it can be heard 
under favorable conditions. Reports of 
the successful reception of the offerings of 
the stations in the vicinity of New York 
have come from Prince Edward Island, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Key West, Porto Rico, 
and 1,800 miles out to sea. 

To those who. are unfamiliar with radio 
telephony the thing seems _ incredible; 
even among those who have often heard 
the concerts are many who are mystified— 
or even skeptical—as to how it is done. 
The chief 1eason for this state of mind is 
that the system was disclosed fully devel- 
oped to the public. It was as though a 
modern airplane, sailing over New York 
City, had been the first definite intimation 
that men could fly. Consequently, little 
general information on the subject is even 
yet available, so it seems worth while to 
describe the entire system in some detail, 
although without technicalities. 
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THE TRANSMITTING STATION 


There are at present five high-powered 
transmitting stations which provide regular 
concerts by artists in person. These are 
located in East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Newark, 
N. J.; Roselle Park, N. J.; Springfiela, 
Mass., and Chicago, III. The United States 
Government has a station at Washington, 
D. C., and perhaps twenty more are scat- 
tered throughout the country. Each adds 
its part to ‘the ethereal entertainment, so 
that the owner of a receiving set can gen- 
erally find something to hear, even at 
times when the main stations are not oper- 
ating. 

Let us visit one of these transmitting sta- 


tions; the one at Newark, for example. A red light gleams out, and the an- ‘| 
Entering the plant where this station is "ouncer holds up his hand for perfect ; 
located, we are escorted to a room known _ Silence. Then, pressing a button, he speaks { 
as the “ studio,” where the artists sing and into his telephone the station call, its loca- : 
play to their distant and invisible audience, tion, and the details of the program to fol- 4 
It contains a grand piano, several phono- low. He now presses another button and i 


graphs and other musical instruments, and 
does not differ greatly from any other 
well-appointed music room, except in one 
particular—the walls, windows and ceiling 
are covered with heavy draperies, and thick 
rugs lie underfoot. That these furnishings 
improve the acoustics of the 

studio is immediately ap- 


parent. An almost oppres- The children 


never To produce 


The singer of the evening and her ac- 
companist have come in, so we shall be 
able to see how a radio concert is con- 
ducted. A “ microphone,” which resem- 
bles an enlarged telephone transmitter sup- 
ported on a stand, is placed on a certain 
definite spot, and the singer stands before 
it. A much larger microphone, hanging 
from the ceiling, is lowered over the piano. 
Wires run from both microphones to a 
brass panel in the wall. The announcer, 
who introduces the artists and gives the 
public any necessary information concern- 
ing the program, stands holding an ordi- 
nary telephone transmitter, which is also 
wired to the panel. 


signals the singer to begin. 

It is noticeable that moderation rules the 
singer, speaker and pianist, and that clear- 
ness, rather than loudness, is their aim. 
The singer, however, sways and moves con- 
stantly in an apparently unprofessional 

manner. But we soon discover 
that this is part of her technique. 
crescendos she 
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cause all outside noises are that come over the phone, and to produce diminuen, 
cut off, and the voice takes a Semgnene. dos she moves away. In this 
on an unfamiliar purity, be- sae nee manner she brings out striking 

effects without forcing her voice. 

_— But, except for the micro- 
phones, there is nothing unusual | 
about this performance. Where 
is the actual transmitting appara- 
tus! 

To see this we must climb to 
the roof. Here we enter a little 
room filled with coils, switches, 
meters and many other electrical 
instruments. But most prominent 
of all is a panel on which are 
mounted five bulbs, resembling 
large electric lamps, which glow 
with a curious, throbbing light. 
This is the actual transmitter. 
Wires connected to the micro- 
phones in the studio below bring 
to it the electrical impulses gen- 
erated by the voices and the 
(Westinghouse Photo) musical instruments. These im- 
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pulses the transmitter transforms into im- 
pulses of a diffent kind and, passing them 
to the antennae stretched high above the 
roof, hurls them forth into the air in every 
direction. 

It is impossible to give in a few words 
any adequate conception of how this trans- 
mitter operates, because it utilizes prin- 
ciples that are totally different from any- 
thing encountered in ordinary life. Let us, 
therefore, consider it a tongue that speaks 
—not in sound waves that travel 1,000 feet 
a second through the air, but in electrical 
waves that travel 186,000 miles a second 
through the ether. Human ears cannot 
hear its voice, but to electrical ears its 
accents are unmistakable. 

Tre Recetvinc [xstRUMENTS 

Stretch a wire anywhere in the eastern 
part of the United States and the waves 
sent out by the Newark transmitter will 
strike it and will induce within it im- 
pulses that correspond to those produced 
in the microphones in the studio. Of 
course, these impulses are infinitesimally 
small; nevertheless, they are there, and 
by means of the proper apparatus they 
can be transformed back into the sounds 
that gave them birth. 

The genius of our inventors 
has devised a variety of different 
instruments capable of eftecting the 


The farmer is perhaps 
; : 5 most interested of 
this transformation. For locali- all the 
for it is a direct aid to 
his business as well as 
a source of entertain- 
ment for him and his 
whole family 


ties within a radius of about 
twenty miles from the transmit- 
ting station, where the waves pos- 
sess (comparatively speaking) 
enormous power, the simplest 
kind of receiver suffices. For 
greater distances more sensitive 
receivers are necessary, — but 
instruments with an_ effective 
range of upward of 400 miles 
can be operated by any one after 
a few minutes’ instruction. For 
still longer distances more elab- 
orate sets, requiring expert atten- 
tion, are usually needed. 

There is, however, nothing 
fixed about the distance at which 
a receiver gives satisfactory re- 
sults. Near-by stations can be 
heard, loud and clear, at almost 
all times, but the character of the 
reception from a distant sta- 
tion depends upon two things— 





atmospheric conditions and the interfer- 
ence due to wireless telegraph signals. 

A clear, cold Winter’s night is the best 
time for hearing. Then the messages from 
stations hundreds or a thousand miles 
away come through distinctly, except for 
the fact that they occasionally fade out at 
intervals with the temporary formation of 
some electrical disturbance in the inter- 
vening area. On the cther hand, a hot 
Summer's day presents the worst condi- 
tions. The sunlight gives rise to a suc- 
cession of electrical charges, known as 
* static,” which fill the ear phones with a 
rattle that may make a comparatively near 
station inaudible. 

The wireless telegraph signals also 
sometimes cause difficulties. The ether is 
filled with them, and they form a back- 
ground against which the radio telephone 
messages are always heard. The voice of 
a neighboring broadcasting station is 
usually sufficiently loud to drown them 
out, but they may in their turn drown out 
the weaker voices of distant stations. How- 
ever, these messages are by no means an 
unmixed vexation. If one takes the 
trouble to learn the Morse Code he will 
be admitted into a world 
of fascinating gossip 
and, often, romance and 
adventure. Who would 
not want to be able to 
interpret, for example, 
the S. O. S. calls of a 
ship in distress and to 
follow her rescuers as 


radio listeners, 
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they dash through storm and danger to 
her aid? 


The sounds that are reecived from a 
well-equipped broadcasting station are al- 
most perfect reproductions of the original. 
The voice is transmitted with astonishing 
fidelity, and especially good results are 
obtained from the violin, harp, cornet, 
flute, clarinet, xylophone, glockenspiel 
and even that most difficult of all instru- 
ments to reproduce. the piano. Most re- 
ceiving sets at present employ phones 
which have to be held to the ears, but 
the tendency is in the direction of the use 
of loud-speaking devices which make the 
phones unnecessary. It is, in fact, quite 
possible to entertain a church full or a 
theatre full of people with radio music, 
and radio dances have become quite com- 
mon. 

A peculiar feature of these concerts adds 
greatly to their pleasure. The listener is 
unconscious of the vast audience that is 
sharing his enjoyment, and feels that the 
artist is performing for him alone. One 
thing, however, is lacking—there is no 
applause. But as far as the artist is con- 
cerned, that comes later by mail. Hun- 
dreds of congratulatory letters are re- 
ceived every day by the broadcasting sta- 
tions, while many more are sent to the 
artists themselves. 

Of course, if music can thus be sent 
broadcast, so also can anything else that 
is audible. The broadcasters realized this 
from the beginning, and among the reg- 
ularly scheduled features of their pro- 
grams are the following: 

News. 

Fairy stories for children. 

Adventure stories for boys and girls. 

Lectures and speeches by distinguished men 
and women. 

Readings by well-known authors. 

Special bulletins of interest to farmers, in- 
cluding market prices, crop reports, agricultural 
news, and the Government weather forecasts. 

Complete church services, conveyed direct to 
the transmitting station from the church by tele- 
phone. 

Play-by-play reports of the progress of cham- 
pionship baseball and football games, received 
by telephone from the athletic fields. 

Vaudeville sketches. 

Official Government time. 


SoMETHING NEW FOR THE FARMER 


The radio telephone appeals to nearly 
every class of people because of the ex- 





ceptional ease with which its entertain- 
ment can be enjoyed, the wide range of 


- its repertoire, and its low cost and small 


operating expense. But its greatest value 
is to the farmer. 


The newspaper, the magazine, the au- 
tomobile, the commercial telephone and 
the rural free delivery are all helping to 
break down that wall of isolation which 
makes life on the farm so lonely; but the 
widest breach of all is being made by 
this latest gift of modern science. Into 
the farmer’s own living room can now 
come the news of the world the day it 
happens—up-to-the-minute weather fore- 
casts and warnings of frost or storm—re- 
ports on markets, prices of commodities, 
farm loans, and labor conditions; fairy 
tales for the children; educational talks 
and adventure stories for the older boys 
and girls; addresses and speeches deliv- 
ered in person by such men as Secretaries 
Hoover and Davis, and Governors of New 
Jersey and Massachusetts; J. B. Walker, 
Editor of the Scientific American; Roger 
Babson, the economist, and Herbert My- 
rick, the agricultural journalist; songs 
from the lips of such artists as May Peter- 
son and Vladimir Rossing; recitals from 
the fingers of Percy Grainger, the pianist, 
and Valentina Crespi, the violinist; com- 
plete operas as produced by the Chicago 
Opera Company; and, on Sundays, hymns, 
prayers and sermons from the House of 


God. 


“God bless radio,” writes one farmer’s 
wife. “I have spent practically all my 
life within the four walls of my kitchen, 
but I can now hear something from the 
outer world, not only once a week or once 
a month, but nearly every hour of the day 
if I choose.” 

“ During the last month we had a very 
severe ice storm,” states a letter from 
Marlborough, Mass., “ and as we live three 
miles from town, we were cut off from 
every one for three or four days. The 
radio telephone supplied news and enter- 
tainment for the whole family.” 





The farmer is the most important citizen 
in the United States, because all others 
depend upon him, in last analysis, for 
their very existence. If, therefore, the 
radio telephone can help him solve some 
of his problems, broaden his horizon and 
make his farm a more attractive place for 
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his wife, his children and his help, it is 
certainly working for the good of the na- 
tion. 


Licut Into Dark LIvEs 


But the farmer is not the only one who 
leads a lonely life. There are also the 
keeper of the lightship and the lighthouse, 
the watcher in the isolated station, the 
lumber man in his camp, the miner in 
his cabin, and, by no means least of all, 
the housewife and mother, who is too busy 
by day and too weary by night to seek 
that recreation which is essential to nor- 
mal living. And, more lonely than all 
these, are the blind, the crippled, the 
old, the deaf, the sick—ves, and the dy- 
ing. All these can now sit—or lie—with 
phones to their ears, listening to friendly 
voices, watching the progress of the world, 
and hearing, what is surely to many of 
them, celestial music. It is for such as 
these that several of the broadcasting sta- 
tions operate at frequent periods 
during the day, and their reward 
comes in letters that sound the 
very depths of the heart. 

The popularity of most of the 
different forms of entertainment 
sent out by the radio telephone 
was, of course, usually foreseen 
in advance; but a real surprise 
came to the broadcasters of East 
Pittsburgh, when “for the first 
time in history, they sent out the 
services of a church. There was 
in the beginning some doubt as 
to the propriety of this under- 
taking, and to some it seemed 
sacrilegious. But the deluge of 
correspondence that came as a 
result of the first attempt showed 
that nothing could have won 
greater approval. Church ser- 
vices now form a regular part of 
the schedule of all stations able 
to handle this work: and al- 
though many other human activi- 
ties are presented vividly by 
means of the periodical, the 
phonograph, and the moving pic- 
ture, the radio telephone is the 
first medium that has been able 
adequately to disseminate widely 
a religious service. And it cannot 
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be doubted that this is an immense force 
for good. 

“Our parish is now doing organized 
work by wireless,” said Dr. -E. J. Van 
Etten, rector of Calvary Church, Pitts- 
burgh, in a recent sermon sent to a radio 
station via wire telephone and then broad- 
casted. “ We now own several receiving 
sets. Tonight the Church Home is hear- 
ing our service through one of them. Two 
invalids are hearing these words through 
smaller seis in the hands of our new Cal- 
vary Radio Club. We send greeting to 
these parishioners and to hundreds of 
others who every Sunday night hear these 
sermons. We are indeed a great family. 
What God hath wrought! ” 


A New Factor 1n Owr Lives 


Undeniably, the radio telephone is a 
very important addition to our civilization. 
It stands unequaled, save only by the 
printing press,.as a means of providing 
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entertainment, spreading culture, develop- 
ing high standards of morality and pro- 
moting national unity. And if it is strik- 
ing in its present stage of development, 
what will it be in the future, when it be- 
gins to realize a larger part of its almost 
unlimited possibilities ? 

One can pursue this subject with un- 
fettered imagination. Within a few years 
there will be a loud-speaking receiver in 
every home and office. Its enunciation 
will be perfect, it can receive from dis- 
tances of 2,000 miles with perfect ease, 
and it can select from a dozen or a hun- 
dred simultaneous messages. Press a but- 
ton and turn a knob and you will be 
able to hear from it, at the times indi- 
cated in the regular schedule, general 
news, financial news, agricultural _re- 
ports, sporting bulletins, social notes 


and any other kind of information; 
educational courses of every description; 
songs and stories for children of every 
age and taste; music, speeches and lec- 
tures of every kind and variety. Presi- 
dents will deliver their inaugural ad- 
dresses and other important messages by 
nieans of it. Politicians will address their 
constituents through it. It will be the 
open window to the debates of every legis- 
lative body in the country; and it will 
solve the problem of publicity for national 
and international conferences. What the 
printed page is to the eye, this device will 
be to the ear; and when, as may happen, 
it is combined with the radio moving pic- 
ture, enabling any one to see as well as 
hear what is going on at distant points, 
we shall have something that will prob- 
ably revolutionize society. 


AMERICAN NAVAL 
EFFICIENCY 


3v WILLARD SAULsBURY 
Member of American Advisory Committee to Conference for Limitation of Armament, Formerly President 





years are to be more peaceful than 

the past. and that pending treaties 
signed at the Conference for Limitation of 
Armament will be duly ratified and car- 
ried into effect and will aid toward this 
peaceful future, there are still some fun- 
damental facts we must not forget. 

That the powerful naval nations have 
just agreed to limit their power is due 
simply and solely to the well-recognized 
fact that if competition in navies continued 
the United States would soon be not only 
the most powerful on the, sea, but would 
be the only solvent nation on the earth. 
Great Britain never showed her willingness 
to resign her title of “ Mistress of the 
Seas” until she knew she could not keep 
that title. The limitation of naval arma- 
ment has only been agreed to because the 
one nation, our own, admittedly able to 
maintain the most powerful navy, frankly 
stated that she wished to achieve no such 
prominence and would limit her own war- 


B ELIEVING, as we do, that the future 


Pro Tempore of the Senate of the United States and Senator from Delaware 





ships to a tonnage equal and not superior 
to her strongest competitor, provided the 
other nations would agree on proportional 
tonnage. That agreement was reached be- 
cause, having the ability not only to com- 
pete but to excel, we waived our oppor- 
tunity because we did not wish to achieve 
pre-eminence in this line of human en- 
deavor. Had our navy been weak or our 
shipyards insuflicient, or our sailors and 
their commanders inefficient, there would 
be no naval holiday or limitation of sea 
power. 

Our actual power and our naval pro- 
gram brought sanity to a bellicose though 
war-sick world. The most unchanging 
thing in all the world is the human mind, 

and more than a century and a quarter 
has heen required to produce an unbeaten, 
possibly an unbeatable, nation, -varlike, yet 
not military, devoted to the paths of 
peace and willing to forego that supremacy 
which is achieved only by force. We may 
draw an almost infallible conclusion from 
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what we, fortunate ones, living at this 
period of the worid’s history, have seen 
with our own eyes. 

If this same nation continues great—l 
mean so comparatively and potentially 
ereat—we may turn the whole world-away 
from the ideals of military force which 
have prevailed heretofore. If we now sit 
smugly content and allow our power, ac- 
tual or potential, to rust away, we will 
soon become a negligible factor as a world 
force and be so treated. 

We all want the so-called naval holiday, 
row planned to last ten years, to be re- 
newed and continued, and it is not un- 
reasonable to expect, if we properly con- 
duct ourselves, that it will be renewed 
and continued. It is not improbable that 
ten years hence the naval tonnage of 
America and Great Britain will by agree- 
ment be cut in half and the relative 
amounts be agreed on as 250,000 tons for 
each of these nations and 150,006 tons 
for Japan, and the others likewise dimin- 
ished; but this will come about only if 
the half million tons we have are during 
these ten years kept at the highest state 
of elfciency. If our ships rust out and 
the morale of officers and men declines, 
our wishes and our proposals will be dis- 
regcarded and ignored, or, at the best, 
politely “agreed to in principle,” with 
specious reasons why the time is not op- 
portune for acticn. 

The suggestion that we now adopt a 
policy of neglecting the navy and our 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and that we 
use the tax money, which we can now 
save, for other and supposedly more pop- 
ular purposes, is frightfully mischievous. 
Our navy must continue to be as good, 
as large, as wel! prepared as any in the 
world. Our officers and men must be as 
keen and capable as we are proud to 
know they now are. Every gun must be 


ready, every brass polished and every shoe- 
lace tied. We must have an educated re- 
serve of naval officers to draw on to com- 
mand our auxiliary fleet should need arise 
for its construction and use. We must 
show our determination to live at peace 
even if we must fight to do so. 

If this position is known, then naval 
holidays will be long and armament will 
he still further limited. Not less impor- 
tant than ships are men, and especially 
officers. They must have no feeling that 
only unjust treatment is their lot. ‘China 
degraded the military art, following the 
ideas of her extreme pacifists, until she 
became the political football of the world. 

The least expensive help toward great- 
ness on which taxes can be properly 
spent is the balanced education of our 
youth. If I could, instead of reducing 
the output of our Naval Academy, I would 
educate there each year four times as many 
young men as we could retain in active 
service. , As many as should be retained 
to keep our actual navy at its high stand- 
ard should be kept in the public service, 
giving those whose records were highest 
at the Academy the option of remaining. 
The rest would be distributed, highly edu- 
cated and well fitted, throughout the coun- 
try to bear their part in private life and 
enterprise. They would form a great re- 
serve, to be called on if ever needed, and 
would furnish the finest possible body of 
young men from which to recruit officers 
of the great merchant marine I hore we 
are to have. 

One who now talks of making our navy 
contemptible does our country and the 
world as ill service as if he urged the 
militarization of the Republic, and in my 
own opinion would probably bring about 
the very thing we all have come to dis- 
believe in—progressive competitive arma- 
ment among the virile nations of the world. 


CHILD MARRIAGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


No fewer than 12,834 girls and 1,600 boys of 15 years of age were listed 
as married in 1920, according to a statement issued by the Census Bureau on 
Feb. 17, 1922. This represented a distinct increase over the totals recorded 
in the preceding year and since the last census in 1910. ‘The statement also 
shows that 82 boys and 400 girls of the same age were widowed or divorced in 1920. 





BELGIUM WINNING BY 
HARD WORK 


By Frances DREwRY 


New life in evidence everywhere due to the people’s patient labor 
in rebuilding what the war destroyed—Modern homes rising 
rapidly among the ruins of Ypres and other cities of Belgium 


PRES, once the pride of Flanders, 
yesterday but a memory, today is 
rising again from the ashes of its 
dead self. The sound of the hammer, ex- 
cept in the severest Winter weather, never 
ceases from morning till night. The ruins 
all through the last year were literally 
alive with workers, picking out and piling 
up unbroken bricks and stones, erecting 
scaffolding, rearing new walls on old foun- 
dations. 
Of the 18,000 persons who lived in 
pres before the war, more than _ half 
have returned. Proclamations of Burgo- 


Wrecks of war tanks that still 
strew the wayside near Poelcapelle, 
Belgium, typical of the devastation 
from which that country is making 
a swift and marvelous recovery 


master and Town Council deck shattered 
walls, amidst which tiny shops display 
the wares of peaceful days. Numerous 
small hotels lure the thirsty visitor. Pass- 
ing by a curious makeshift building, I 
heard the droning of children busy learn- 
ing the alphabet. Later on, when school 
was out, I met them playing in the streets. 

The war destroyed 3,780 houses in 
Ypres; 1,300 have since been built. For 
the most part, these are temporary struc- 
tures, built of odds and ends at hand, re- 
mains of dugouts, old box cars. In other 
places fine new brick buildings are going 
up apace, many of them already near com- 
pletion. 

But the rising of a town from complete 
ruins is no Phoenix mystery. It is a defi- 
nite business undertaking, backed by a 
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definite policy. Immediately after the war, 
as the Belgians began flocking back to 
their former homes, the need for providing 
shelter became so urgent that the national 
Government undertook a building program 
financed by “ King Albert’s Fund.” Wood- 
en structures of many types, from single- 
roomed dwellings to temporary town halls 
and churches, sprang up almost overnight, 
until in August, 1921, 12,000 had been 
erected at a total cost to the State of 150,- 
000,000 francs. But the enormous cost of 
upkeep and repairs after a short time 
proved the inexpediency of building for 
the present alone. Meantime, brick and 
other materials have become available, and 
so the policy of erecting temporary houses 
has been entirely abandoned. 

The communities, too, have recovered 
sufficiently to take their own rebuilding in 
hand. The devastated regions, when first 
liberated, held about one-tenth their for- 
mer population of 318,466 persons. This 
fraction, restored in one year to half the 
normal figure, has since increased to 250,- 
000. As the refugees returned and build- 
ing activity increased, financing became 
the all- -important problem. Royal decree 
confirmed by law had already promised 


‘reparation by the State for war damage. 


Small advances were paid immediately, 
amounting in August, 1920, to 38,000,000 
francs. Larger claims were sent before 
special tribunals, which have already ren- 
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dered decisions in about 70,000 cases. 
These are paid usually in bonds, smaller 
sums being paid in money. 

The Government also voted 100,000,000 
francs to be lent out to builders in sums 
not exceeding half the total cost of their 
houses. These loans, payable in twenty 
years With interest at 2 per cent., are made 
on condition that the rent charged shall not 
exceed 4 per cent. of the capital spent on 
the house. In addition, a great federation 
of co-operative societies was founded for 
expediting reconstruction. Authorized by 
the Government, it raised a premium loan 
of 1,000,000,000 frances, which it advances 
to individuals up to 75 per cent. of claims 
pending, and to the full value of bonds 
issued by the tribunals. 

Instead of paying reparations, the Gov- 
ernment for a while undertook to provide 
owners with houses equal in value to their 
pre-war property. The State purchased 
immense quantities of building material to 
avoid the rise in prices that would have 
resulted from private buyers bidding 
against each other, and erected the houses 
itself. The plan proved rapid and effica- 
cious, but it was so costly to the State that 
it was abandoned a year ago, except in the 


All that is left of the once beauti- 

ful Cloth Hall of Ypres, destroyed 

by the war. In the background are 

the ruins of the Cathedral of 
St. Martin 
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Luxembourg Province, where all damaged 
houses will probably be rebuilt within a 
very short time. 

In most places the actual work of recon- 
struction is in the hands of landlords or- 
ganized into co-operative societies for 
planning and rebuilding their towns. But 
in the poorest quarters the State is buying 
the land and building houses on a work- 
man’s city plan. At Ypres the River Yper- 
lee is being turned into a vaulted bed 
newly constructed for this purpose. On 
the outskirts of Ypres work has been 
started on two model garden cities, one 
with 100 houses and the other with 140. 
The workmen’s houses, consisting of five 
rooms on each of the two floors, rent from 
15 to 45 francs a month. 


Considerably less than one-third of the 
69,271 houses in the battle area before the 
war remained afterward. Since then 45,- 
387, about one-third of them huts, have 
been reconstructed. State aid has been re- 
sponsible for practically 60 per cent. 

Chief among the questions still at issue 
in Ypres is the disposition of the remains 
of the Cloth Hall and the Cathedral. For 
the sake of sentiment and sightseeing, for- 
eign visitors desire preservation of the 
ruins. The central Government would 
readily agree to this, but local officials are 
desirous of wiping out all traces of the 
war. The burgomaster, in fact, has actual- 
ly taken steps for reconstructing the build- 
ings as they were, but friction with the 
Council has checked his plans. Many feel 
that adequate restoration is impossible. 


Among the Belgians with whom I dis- 
cussed the matter, none expressed more de- 
cided opposition than the poet, Emile Cam- 
maerts. “In the days when the Cloth Hall 
was built,” he assured me, “every mason 
was a master craftsman. Instead of fitting 
his material to his design, he fitted his de- 
sign to his material, so that no two win- 
dows in the old structure were exactly 
alike. Work such as this gave the old 
Cloth Hall an individuality that modern 
architects cannot adequately copy.” ‘The 
Belgian press, also, is opposed to the idea 
of rebuilding. 


The people themselves are too busy with 


the restoration of their own homes and. 


businesses to take active measures in re- 
gard to the Cathedral and the Cloth Hall. 
Getting back on their feet involves restora- 





tion not only of wrecked buildings and 
ruined cities, but also of the land. Even a 
year ago the country was a desolate waste. 
Kchabilitation seemed a task for years and 
years of toil. ‘Today, though the stark re- 
mains of once lovely avenues bear witness 
to the past, field after field is under culti- 
vation. In the middle of 1921 only 7 per 
cent. of the area rendered useless for cul- 
livation remained unredeemed. Shells have 
been dug out of the riddled ground at the 
cost of many lives. The debris has been 
raked up and collected into neat piles. The 
holes have been filled in, plowed and 
sowed; and this year brings a harvest. 
Tomatoes are being trained on the iron 
rods that once supported barbed wire. 
Only here and there do vestiges remain of 
the havoc of war. 

In some cases the owners reclaimed the 
land themselves with the aid of a Govern- 
ment subsidy. In other cases the Govern- 
ment contracted with business firms for a 
fixed sum to prepare the land for the 
crops. In still other instances the State 
with its own laborers undertook the work 
directly. It established twelve centres, 
each with ten tractors available for use in 
the surrounding districts. In addition it 
sent eight threshing machines on tour 
through the devastated regions. This was 
the first time motor plows had been used 
on a large scale in Belgium. 

The results of Belgium’s activity are as- 
tonishing. Everything a visitor sees in the 
little country leaves the impression that 
while the rest of the world has been strug- 
gling feebly with post-war depression, Bel- 
gium has been ceaselessly toiling. There 
is a Belgian saying, they told me, that 
“work makes a man strong, and only the 
lazy are weak.” They certainly toil. In 
Ypres I saw this sturdy stock in wooden 
shoes at task after task. There was no 
loafing on the job or pausing to eye an oc- 
casional visitor. Individually or in groups, 
they plod on, seemingly without tiring. 
When evening comes, crowds of them, 
from small boys to old men, swarm from 
the ruins to the work trains. At every 
stop along the road they drop off by the 
hundred, many of them reaching home sev- 
eral hours after dark. The last glimmers 
of twilight find men unloading brick at 
stations and their women busy about the 
farms. Belgium is coming back! 








THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
GERMAN REPUBLIC 


By Harry HipsCHMAN 


A clear and interesting study of one of Europe’s newest and most 
democratic Constitutions—How Germany has improved on the 
American model—Protecting the rights of women and children 


GERMAN prisoner in Camp Ponte- 
nezen at Brest said to me one day 
in June, 1919: “The men at Wei- 

mar are going to frame the best Consti- 
tution that the world has ever seen; and 
some day Germany will be the most ad- 
vanced democracy in the world.” I am 
not concerned at this time with the second 
part of his prophecy, for, after all, a de- 
mocracy depends upon something more 
than a written instrument. It is a spirit 
and not merely a form of government. 
For the Constitution of which he was 
speaking, however, this can be said: It 
has so many progressive features that it 
deserves study by every one interested in 
political and social advancement, and it is 
an earnest of the day of which the German 
prisoner dreamed. 

The very first words give most emphatic 
proof of the difference between this docu- 
ment and the one under which the old 
empire was governed. That was a com- 
pact of Kings and rulers condescendingly 
handed to the people. This opens with the 
words, “The German people * * * 
has adopted this Constitution.” 

The first article after this preamble 
still more positively recognizes the source 
of power and authority in the pronounce- 
ment: “ The German National State is a 
republic. The power of the State is de- 
rived from the people.” It marks the con- 
trast between the new and the old. No 
longer do the people belong to a State 
that is over, above and beyond them. The 
State now belongs to them. 

The head of the Government is the 
President. The legislative branches are 
the Reichstag and the National Council, or 


Reichsrat. The real authority of the State 
is vested, however, in the Reichstag, sub- 
ject to direct control by the people. And 
in the Constitution, after a recital of cer- 
tain general principles, the provisions with 
reference to the Reichstag come first, fol- 
lowed by the articles dealing with the Ex- 
ecutive, and then by those providing for 
the Reichsrat or Council. 7 

The President is elected “ by the whole 
people,” his term of office is seven years, 
and he may be re-elected. But he may 
also be deposed before the end of his term 
—recalled, we would say in America. The 
referendum takes place when the Reichs- 
tag, by a two-thirds vote, requests it. If 
the people on the vote sustain the Presi- 
dent, the Reichstag is thereby automatic- 
ally dissolved. Otherwise, of course, the 
President is removed from office. 

The President appoints a Chancellor 
and, at his suggestion, other Ministers, 
through whom the Government is admin- 
istered. Executive dispositions and orders 
raust be duly countersigned by qualified 
members of the Cabinet; and then Minis- 
ters signing them become responsible for 
them. Any Minister may be summoned 
before the Reichstag at any time to explain 
his acts; and he must withdraw when the 
Reichstag, by an explicit vote, withholds 
its confidence. There have been times 
when it has been fortunate for American 
Cabinet officers that there is no such pro- 
vision in our Constitution. 

The Chancellor and Government Minis- 
ters also have the right, either in person or 
through representatives, of attending the 
sessions of the Reichstag and of any of 
its committees. The President represents 


















































the nation in its foreign relations, but his 
acts require the approval of the Reichstag; 
and war can be declared and peace made 
only by a national law. 


THE REICHSTAG 


The Reichstag consists of delegates 
chosen for a term of four years at elec- 
tions in which all men and women over 
the age of 20 may participate. The day 
of election must be Sunday, or a day of 
rest. The delegates are chosen on the basis 
of proportional representation; that is to 
say, minorities as well as majorities have 
representation. 

In the United States, after the majority 
takes office, there is no chance for the 
minority to be heard except as it may be 
represented by men of its own political 
faith from other districts or States. Under 
the plan adopted in Germany and now in 
effect in certain American cities, if half 
ot the people in a certain district vote 
for the candidates of a certain party and 
25 per cent. for the candidates of another, 
the latter will have approximately half as 
many representatives as the former. In 
other words, minorities participate in leg- 
islation with the right of suggestion, criti- 
cism, discussion and protest until the en- 
actment of the law is actually an accom- 
plished fact. It can hardly be argued that 
this is not in accordance with democratic 
principles. 

The Reichstag convenes at the latest 
thirty days after election. It meets in reg- 
ular sessions in November, but the Na- 
tional President, or a third of the mem- 
bers of the Reichstag, may request the 
President of the Reichstag to call it earlier, 
and in either case he must do so. 

The Reichstag may be dissolved by the 
President of the Republic, but only once 
for the same cause. New elections must 
then be held within sixty days. : 

It will be noted how promptly the newly 
elected delegates take their seats. Instead 
of a lapse of eleven months between the 
day of election and the time of the first 
regular sitting, thirty days is the longest 
interval allowed; the delegates come to the 
performance of their duties with the is- 
sues of the election still fresh before them, 
and hence are not likely to forget the 
pledges they made their constituents. 
The adjournment of the Reichstag does 
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not mean that it is not looking after the 
affairs of the nation. It is still repre- 
sented by a standing committee appointed, 
as the Constitution expresses it, “ to main- 
tain the rights of the popular representa- 
tives as against the Covernment Adminis- 
tration outside of the session.” Surely 
things have changed since the Kaiser 
“went his way without regard to the opin- 
ions of the day.” 

The National Council is a body in which 
the various German States have representa- 
tion according to size. Each has at leasi 
one vote, and the larger ones have one vole 
for each million inhabitants. They are 
represented through members of their re- 
spective Governments. 


THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 


The process of lawmaking is somewhat 
involved. Legislation may be initiated by 
the Reichstag directly or by the Govern- 
ment, with the consent of the National 
Council. But the laws shall “be deter- 
mined,” that is to say, enacted, by the 
Reichstag. 

The Constitution ptovides for the pub- 
lication of a Government Legislative 
Record. A law passed by the Reichstag 
must be published in this Record within 
one month after its passage, and takes ef- 
fect fourteen days after the issue of the 
Record containing the law, unless other- 
wise provided by the law itself. 

It is at this point that the German 
equivalent of the veto power makes itself 
manifest. In the first place, the President 
may, within one month after the approval 
of the law by the Reichstag, decree that 
it shall be referred to the people. There- 
upon, of course, its publication is de- 
ferred until after the referendum has been 
taken, and whether or not it becomes 3 
law depends on the result of the vote. 
The President has, then, no veto power 
as we recognize it; only a power of sus- 
pension and referendum. A similar power 
is conferred on the Reichstag, one-third ot 
whose members may demand a publica- 
tion delay of two months. If, during that 
time, one-twentieth of the qualified voters 
of the nation make a demand that the law 
be submitted to a referendum, an election 
for that purpose must be held. 

The National Council has more of a veto 
power than either the President or the 
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Reichstag. Within two weeks after the 
Reichstag has passed a law, the Council 
may enter its disapproval. The law must 
then be taken up by the Reichstag for a 
second consideration. If the Reichstag 
and the Council do not agree, the pro- 
posal does not become a law, unless the 
National President, within three months, 
submits it to the people under a refer- 
endum, and they approve it. On the other 
hand, if, after the disapproval of the Na- 
tional Council, the Reichstag reaffirms 
the law by a two-thirds majority vote, it 
becomes a law within three months unless 
the President refers it to the people. 

In addition to these provisions for ref- 
crendum elections—and it will be recalled 
that the dissolution of the Reichstag by 
the President virtually results in the same 
thing—there is a provision for the initiat- 
ing of legislation by the people. In this 
case the proposed legislation must be of- 
fered by one-tenth of the qualified voters 
of the nation. When the necessary peti- 
tions have been filed by the people, the 
Government must lay the project before 
the Reichstag with its recommendations. 
If the Reichstag passes the law as pro- 
posed, that, of course, ends the matter. 


If it fails to do so, the people must be © 


given a chance to approve or reject the 
proposed legislation. 

It should be noted here that there is a 
provision for a budget system, which is 
compulsory and requires a budget to be 
prepared and approved before the begin- 
ning of the year. The Reichstag, in draw- 
ing up the budget, may not increase it 
or add new expenses without the approval 
of the National Council. The Minister 
of Finance must render an annual account, 
to be audited under the direction of the 
Reichstag and Council. 


CONFERRING Civin RIGHTs. 


There are ten provisions that resemble 
what we call a bill of rights. The first 
of these opens with the declaration, “ All 
Germans are equal before the law.” It 
provides next that men and women shall 
have fundamentally the same civil rights 
and duties. Then comes a provision sus- 
pending all “ advantages or disadvantages 
of birth or rank,” forbidding the giving 
of titles of nobility, but stating that exist- 
ing titles may he accepted as part of a 
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name. There is a provision guaranteeing 
liberty of movement, the right to acquire 
real estate, and the right to pursue every 
means of making a living. Another article 
guarantees what we call due process of 
law. Others guarantee secrecy of postal, 
telegraph and telephone service and the 
right of free speech. 

With reference to censorship, it is pro- 
vided that such control may be legalized 
by law for moving pictures, but not othex- 
wise, although the validity of legislation 
combating obscene literature and provid- 
ing for the protection of youth at public 
plays and spectacles is recognized. 

There are fifteen articles that deal with 
the social life of the people. The first of 
these recognizes marriage as the founda- 
tion of the family life and of the main- 
tenance of the nation, and declares it to 
be based on the equal rights of the sexes. 
It declares that the maintaining of the 
purity, the health and the social advance- 
ment of the family is particularly the task 
ot the State and of the community. , Hence, 
motherhood has a claim upon the protec- 
tion and care of the State, and families 
with numerous children have a right to 
compensating care. 


PROTECTING CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 


The next article reads: “The education 
of offspring to physical, mental and social 
efficiency is the highest duty and natural 
right of parents, whose activities are 
watched over by the political community.” 
Then follows an article declaring that ille- 
gitimate children shall be provided for by 
legislation granting them the same condi- 
tions for their physical, mental and social 
development as those which legitimate 
children enjoy. 

All these provisions are just and hu- 
mane, and deserve our admiration; but the 
first clause of the succeeding article is 
even more interesting because more novel: 
“Youth is to be protected against exploita- 
tion.” In conjunction with the preceding 
provisions, that constitutes a Magna Charta 
for German childhood. 

The next subject treated is religion. The 
main provisions have to do with the aboli- 
tion of the State Church and the guaran- 
tee of religious liberty. 

Then come nine articles dealing with 
education. There is a provision for a gen- 
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eral compulsory system of education, with 
popular schools furnishing at least eight 
years of instruction and _ continuation 
schools up to the eighteenth year of the 
child’s life. Books and apparatus are to 
be furnished free. 


In marked contrast with what used to 
be accepted as a guiding principle in pre- 
paring a child to follow in the footsteps 
of his father, whatever his station might 
be, is the provision: “The rule for guid- 
ance is the multiplicity of life’s callings; 
and the acceptance of a child in a par- 
ticular school depends upon his qualifica- 
tions and inclinations, and not upon the 
economic and social position or the re- 
ligion of the parents.” In order that those 
in poor circumstances may attend the in- 
termediate and higher schools, public 
means are to he provided by the nation, 
States and communities to give special as- 
sistance to parents of children regarded 
as adapted for education in higher 
schools. 

An interesting expression appears in one 
article to the effect that in all the schools 
“international reconciliation” is to be 
striven for. 

The latter part of the Constitution is 
even more thought-provoking to the stu- 
dent of world affairs than the rest, for 
this covers the economic field and con- 
tains many features that are absolutely 
unique. 

The first article under this subject lays 
down the fundamental principle which un- 
derlies all the provisions under this head- 
ing. It says: 

The regulation of the economic life must corre- 
spond to the principles of justice with the object 
of assuring to all a life worth living. Within 
these bounds the economic liberty of the in- 
dividual is to be assured. * * * Property 
implies a duty. Its use should at the same time 
be a service to the general welfare. 

Francis Bacon expressed the underlying 
principle of that article when he wrote, 
‘No man’s private fortune can be an end 
in any wise worthy of his existence.” And 
George W. Perkins, a few years ago, 
gave it the approval of a modern busi- 
ness man when he said, “ The day is not 
far distant when a man will be measured 
not by what money or property he has, but 
by the use he makes of that money or 
property.” But this is no doubt the first 


time that it has been incorporated in a 
National Constitution. 


Economic AND LABOR CLAUSES. 


After an article providing for the right 
of inheritance and for an inheritance tax, 
there follows an article dealing with land. 
It says that the use of the land shall be 
watched over by the State so as to pre- 
vent its misuse and to promote the object 
of insuring to every German a healthful 
dwelling and to all German families, es- 
pecially those with numerous children, a 
dwelling and economic homestead corre- 
sponding to their needs. Then it is pro- 
vided that real estate needed for housing 
purposes, or unfruitful land, which it is 
desired to bring under cultivation, may be 
expropriated, under compensation. The 
working and exploitation of the land are 
declared to constitute a public duty of the 
owner toward the community; and the in 
crease in value without the application of 
labor or capital to the property is to be 
made to serve the community as a whole. 
How this shall be done is not indicated. 


The next article provides that private 
economic enterprises may be taken over 
by the State under due compensation, and 
that in case of necessity the State may ex- 
ercise a wide control over industry through 
regulation of conditions of production, 
distribution, use, prices, export and import 
of goods. The State even reserves the 
right to compel various enterprises to 
combine. 

Dealing specifically with labor, we have 
a series of articles beginning with this 
statement of policy, “Labor power is 
under the special protection of the nation.” 
The following provision guarantees to 
“intellectual labor” the protection and 
care of the State. Union and other labor 
organizations are legalized in the follow- 
ing terms: “ The right of combination for 
the defense and promotion of labor and 
economic conditions is guaranteed to 
everybody and to all professions.” (See 
the analysis of Article 165, below.) 


A comprehensive system of labor insur- 
ance is provided for—health, motherhood, 
unemployment, old age and industrial. An 
unusual provision guarantees special atten- 
tion to the welfare of the independent mid- 
dle class of agriculture, industry and 
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trade. These are to be protécted by legis- 
lation against being overburdened and 
made the victims of extortion. 


The first paragraph of Article 165 de- 
serves to be quoted in full: 


The workers and office employes are qualified 
to take part with equal rights and in co-operation 
with the employers in the regulation of wages 
and labor conditions, as well as in the entire eco- 
nomic development of the productive forces. The 
organizations on both sides and their unions are 
recognized. 


The remainder of this article provides 
for the organization of Local Workers’ 
Councils, District Workers’ Councils and a 
National Workers’ Council. In all these 
the workers and office employes have rep- 
resentation for the purpose of looking 
after their social and economic interests. 


SoctaL LEGISLATION 


These representatives of labor meet with 
the representatives of the employers and 
other groups in District Economic Coun- 
cils and in a National Economic Council 
for the purpose of “ carrying out the joint 
economic tasks and for co-operation in the 
putting into effect of the laws of socializa- 
tion.” These economic councils are to be 
sv formed as to have all important trade 
groups represented. Drafts of social, po- 
litical and economic political laws of 
fundamental importance are to be sub- 
mitted by the National Government to the 
National Economic Council for its opinion 
before they are presented to the Reichstag 
to be acted on there. The Council has the 
right itself to propose to the Government 
such plans for laws as it may consider nec- 
essary for the social and economic ad- 
vancement of the nation; and even if the 
National Government does not agree with 
the Council, the Council itself may pre- 


STATE BONUSES 


AST bonuses totaling $191,339,200 are being 
paid to United States veterans of the World 

War in thirteen States, and $156,000,000 more in 
“adjusted compensation” will be spent under 
legislation already passed. A nation-wide survey 
made by the Bank of America shows that every 
State in the Union, excepting only Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi, has passed legislation 
in favor of a cash bonus or other aid. New York 
State has been forced to abandon the plan of a 
cash bonus owing to an adverse court decision. 


ent the proposal directly to the Reichstag, 

and one of its members may appear before 
the Reichstag in person for the purpose of 
advocating the projected legislation. 

The Workers’ and Economic Councils 
may have conferred upon them the powers 
of control and administration in the fields 
turned over to them. In other words, they 
may be made a very vital part of the ma- 
chinery of administration in the new Ger- 
many; and one may well speculate as to 
the part they are destined to play—in fact 
are already playing—in the race Germany 
must make to recover some of its old-time 
world trade. That they furnish machinery 
for the co-operation of capital and labor 
and for the probable minimizing of indus- 
trial strife, is, of course, obvious. In this 
respect they constitute the acceptance, as 2 
settled scheme of things, of what, in vari- 
ous other countries, has been simply more 
or less timid experimentation. But it is 
not unlikely that their greatest practical 
value will be to make possible important 
economies in production and distribution 
and to enable Germany to compete advan- 
tageously for the world’s markets. 

So much for the purely national fea- 
tures of this Constitution. There is one 
further article, which appears in the first 
part of the Constitution and relates to the 
individual States making up the German 
Republic. It reads: 

Every State must have a republican Constitu- 
tion. The people’s representatives must be 
chosen in universal, equal, direct and secret vote, 
cast by all German men and women citizens on 
the basis of proportional representation. 

Is it too much to say that the men who 
drafted these various provisions—polii- 
ical, social and economic—sensed the 
spirit of the times, and that it promises 
well for the future of Germany and for 
her relations with the rest of the world? 


FOR EX-SOLDIERS 


The bonuses range from $10 for every month of 
service—paid by Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Vermont and Wisconsin—up to $25 
a month, paid by North Dakota. Maximum lim- 
its of the total to be given to each soldier vary 
from $100 in New Jersey to $500 in Oregon, 
Maine and Massachusetts. Referendum elections 
are to be held in several States to vote on the 
question of granting this relief to war veterans. 
The question of a Federal bonus was still being 
debated in Congress at the middle of March. 





























LANDMARKS 


OLD COBLENZ 


By Mary MENDENHALL PERKINS 


Picturesque aspects of the famous town 
where American soldiers are quartered 
—The mighty fortress of Ehrenbreitstein 


T would be interesting to know how 
many of the American doughboys quar- 
tered since the armistice in the ancient 

town of Coblenz, at the junction of the 
Rhine and Moselle Rivers, are aware of 
the fact that it was here that the sons of 
Charlemagne met, in the Castor-Kirche,.in 
the year 843, and divided the Carolingian 
Empire into three great States—France, 
Germany and Italy. 


Coblenz was an old town at the time of 
this momentous happening. Its pedigree 
antedates the time of Christ. Drusus es- 
tablished a Roman military post there in 
9 B.C. It is often mentioned in the early 
centuries of the Christian era as the resi- 
dence of the Frankish Kings and later as 
the seat of great ecclesiastical councils. 

We look on it today as being a Rhine 
city, but in the beginning and for hundreds 
of years it was a purely Moselle town. Oid 
Coblenz, the walled town of the early 
Middle Ages, did not touch the Rhine at 
all. Its walls ran in a semicircle from the 
Moselle gate by the bridgehead, along the 
line of the street called Alten Graben and 


Royal Palace at Coblenz, 
built by the last Elector 
of Treves, Clement Wen- 
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zelaus, and occupied by 

Emperor William I. and 

Empress Augusta in their 

day. The style of the 

architecture is pure 
French 


the Entenpfuhl (Duck Pond) 
on around to the Corn Gate, 
also on the Moselle, near the 
Rhine. Within this semicir- 
cle, with its base on the Mo- 
selle, is to be found what re- 
mains of old Coblenz. Occupying as it 
does, however, the triangular piece of 
ground at the confluence of the two rivers, 
and receiving the baptismal name of 
* Confluentes,” which has been corrupted 
into Coblenz, it really belongs geograph- 
ically to both rivers. 

The object which attracts the attention 
first at the junction is the somewhat blatant 
monument to Emperor William I. on the 
* Deutsches Eck,” the point of land be- 
tween the Rhine and the Moselle. The 
figures, cast in copper, are supported by 
huge pillars of Black Forest granite. In 
the light of recent events, the inscription 
engraved on the front of the monument is 
of interest. Translated from the German, 
it runs: “ Never shall the empire be de- 
stroyed if you remain faithful and united.” 


Near by is the Church of St. Castor, in 
which the division of Charlemagne’s em- 
pire took place. In front of this church 
is a fine fountain erected by the French in 
the time of Napoleon I. to commemorate 
his invasion of Russia. Very soon after- 
ward, when the Russians occupied Coblenz, 
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St. Priest, their commander, added iron- 
ically these words: “ Vu et approuve par 
nous, Commandant Russe de la Ville de 
Coblenz. Janvier ler, 1814.” [Seen and 
approved by us, Russian Commander of 
the City of Coblenz. Jan. 1, 1814.] 

The old part of the town, which lies 
along the Moselle, contains some beautiful 
buildings of the Gothic period. Near the 
head of the fourteenth century bridge, 
which crosses the river here, stands the 
ancient castle of the Electors of Treves, 
erected in 1280. It is a fine structure of 
yellowish stone, with a steep, gray-slated 
roof and fascinating dormer windows. To- 
day this ancient palace contains the munic- 
ipal offices. The Schoeffenhaus, a beauti- 
ful late Gothic building with delicate oriel 
turrets, is a museum now. Here may be 
seen the family home of the Metternichs, 
where Prince Metternich, the famous Aus- 
trian statesman, was born. 


Leaving the old Coblenz of Moselle, one 
finds more modern things in the newer 
part of the town, which now stretches for 
some distance along the Rhine. For pure 
beauty of surroundings Coblenz can vie 
with any town on this famous river. 


Perhaps the finest building in the newer 
part is the royal palace, which was for 
years one of the former Emperor’s Summer 
palaces. It stands on the banks of the 
Rhine, very near to the centre of the town, 
and is surrounded by magnificent royal 


gardens. It contains many articles of his- 
toric interest, besides much silverware and 
many personal belongings of former Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. Although the American troops 
occupied the royal barracks inside the pal- 
ace gardens, they did not enter the palace 
itself, but were obliged to place a guard 
about it, as very soon after the occupation 
several attempts were made to remove some 
of the valuables from it. The palace was 
built by the last Elector of Treves, Clem- 
ent Wenzelaus, after the designs of French 
architects. This accounts for the purity 
of its style. The whole building is dis- 
tinguished by beauty and simplicity. From 
1850 to 1858 it was the residence of the 
Prince of Prussia, later Emperor William 
I., and it was here, it is said, that he for- 
mulated plans for the future greatness of 
Germany. Empress Augusta, his wife, re- 
sided here for the greater part of each 
year until her death in 1890. 


Facing the River Rhine, and between it 
and the royal palace, is a beautiful walk 
called the “ Watch on the Rhine.” = It is a 
favorite promenade of the townspeople. 
Directly opposite, and eternally guarding 
the confluence of the two great rivers, is 
the mighty fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 
whose battlements rise in majesty before 
us as we stand at any point on the eastern 
or Rhine side of Coblenz. The impreg- 
nable situation of this ancient castle fort- 
ress, whose massive walls surmount a per- 





Famous monument to Emperor William I., which stands in the ‘‘ Deutsches Eck,’ the point of 
land between the Rhine and Moselle Rivers at their junction near Coblenz 





pendicular wall 400 feet high, is an awe- 
some sight. 


When the American Army entered Cob- 
lenz and established military rule over the 
city and over a radius of thirty kilometers 
about the bridgehead at that point, it took 
over this strongest fortress of the erstwhile 
German Empire, “The Gibraltar of the 
Rhine,” as Ehrenbreitstein has been called. 

The point commands a view of the val- 
leys of both the Rhine and the Moselle. 
It is a natural lookout. The approach to 
the citadel is on the south side, up a very 
steep and winding path. One looks into 
the faces of frowning guns all along the 
pathway. Before the great war, Germany 
in one of her boasting moods declared 
that this fort was so well supplied with 
provisions and munitions of war that it 
could support 8,000 soldiers for ten years 
without surrendering to a foe. Germany 
forgot this boast when she laid down her 
arms before the allied armies. This, in- 
deed, was the third time in its histoiy 
that the fortress had been surrendered. 
The French starved it into a surrender in 
1759 and again in 1799 their troops took 
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Ancient castle of the 
Electors of Treves, 
erected in 1280. It 
stands near the Cob- 
lenz end of the old 
bridge that crosses the 
Moselle River near its 
confluence with the 
Rhine 


possession of it 
and held it un- 
til the peace 
of Luneville in 
1801. Before 
evacuating it, 
they blew it up, 
but it was soon 
rebuilt by the war-1oving monarch, Fred- 
erick William of Prussia. 

The beginning of this great pile of for- 
tifications was a Roman military fort; 
later there grew out of it a castle of the 
Middle Ages, owned by a noble named 
Erembreit. History tells us that it was 
the stronghold of many a knight, and woe 
betide the rider who failed to give the 
password at its gates. In the fifteenth 
century a well was dug through solid rock 
te a point below the river’s bed. This 
made the castle independent for its water 
supply. Inside the walls are great shops 
and foundries for use in carrying on the 
profession of war. Of all the places occu- 
pied by the allied armies, there is not one 
which could appear so strange and won- 
derful with Old Glory flying over it as 
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the great castle-fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 
the “ Broad Stone of Honor ”—the “ Gi- 
braltar of the Rhine.” 

At one time there were many French 
people living in Coblenz, and there are 
still associations belonging to the place 
which endear it to them. It was here that 
Corporal Spohn gave his life for Napo- 
leon I., who was surrounded and about to 
be taken prisoner; and it was here, too, 
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that General Marceau was killed while 
leading the French forces in one of Napo- 
leon’s campaigns. 

No sooner were the American troops 
stationed at Coblenz than applications for 
leave of absence were requested in great 
numbers, to make excursions into the his- 
toric and picturesque Rhine valleys, where 
every hilltop bears some interesting ruin 
ot a bygone age. 


FRENCH POLICY IN THE NEAR EAST 


by J. G. Moskorrian 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The war has not yet ceased in the Near East, 
nor is there any hope that there will be peace in 
the near future. The Greeks, in spite of all 
French opposition, are as determined as ever to 
see that their brothers in ancient Ionia, the birth- 
place “and the cradle of Hellenic civilization, are 
forever freed from the everlasting blight of the 
rule of the barbarous Turk. 

On the other hand, the Turks are still at their 
old job of massacring, deporting and despoiling 
the country. Marash, Hadjin and Zeitoun, Arme- 
nian towns in Cilicia, are witnesses of such a 
policy of destruction on the part of the so-called 
Nationalist Turks. Why were these Armenian 
towns attacked by the Turks? The answer is 
found in the French policy in the Near East. 
In order to strengthen the Turks against the 
Greeks in the West, the French deemed it neces- 
sary to remove such dangers as the fighting Ar- 
menians from the rear of the Turkish Army by 
systematically disarming the Armenian troops in 
Cilicia and also tacitly consenting to the Turkish 
war against the Armenian highlanders who had 
maintained their independent life since the fall 
of the Armenian Kingdom there. 

Why does France follow such a policy in the 
Levant? The answer is simple. She says, first 
of all, that she did not declare war on Turkey; 
that she has a traditional friendship for the 
Turks; that she has invested millions of francs 
in Turkish bonds, and that Turkey is now civil- 
ized and has promised to be good toward the 
Christians. But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the root of this policy toward Turkey 
is the idea that England is gaining in the Levant 
at the expense of France—in one word, it is a 
rivalry of imperialism. France has already put 
this policy of hers into concrete form by signing 
a treaty with the Turks, by handing over to them 
a considerable amount of ammunition and uni- 
forms and by evacuating Cilicia, won by English 
and Armenian arms from the Turks. 

This Franco-Turkish treaty has already aroused 
much criticism in political circles in Europe and 
clouded the prospects for a just and sane settle- 





ment of the Near East. The treaty is in violation 
of the London Pact of 1915, in which it was 
solemnly agreed by the Allies not to enter into 
any diplomatic relations or sign treaties with any 
of the Central Powers. That it is, in fact and 
in spirit, a direct blow at the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Armenians in Cilicia is an open 
secret. 

What does this treaty mean in its final analy- 
sis? 
sis? (1) France gets some concessions for mines 
of silver, chrome, &c., with a ninety-nine-year 
lease, and also the control of the Cilician rail- 
roads. (2) The expenses of the French army of 
occupation in Syria are lessened. (3) The friend- 
ship of the Turks is temporarily secured. (4) The 
unity of the Allies in dealing with the Turkish 
problem is disrupted. (5) The hope for an im- 
mediate peace in the Near East is destroyed. (6); 
The special work of the American Near East 
Relief in Cilicia is undermined. (7) The deliver- 
ance of Armenia from the tyranny of the Turk 
is further complicated. (8) The Turks are en- 
couraged to defy every attempt to reach a rea- 
sonable solution of the Near East problem. 

By this treaty the French lose the respect and 
friendship of all the Moslem subjects of France, 
who know that it wrings from their co-religionists 
valuable concessions; that it represents injustice 
to the peoples whom they had promised to pro- 
tect, and treachery toward France’s former allies. 
France also loses the respect and friendship of 
the Near Eastern Christians, and indirectly she 
loses the respect of the whole Christian world. 
She thus forfeits her traditional claim to be the 
protector and guardian of the Christians of the 
Levant, who have looked to her for protection 
against the religion of fire and sword from the 
days of the Crusades. This treaty, with the policy 
which underlies it, runs counter to the best and 
noblest instincts of the French people, for it was 
France who first proclaimed to the world the 
principles of “liberty, fraternity, equality,” which, 
in their final analysis, should mean justice to all. 

Department of Modern Languages, Jamestown 
College, Jamestown, N. D. 


GERMANY’S NEW 
STATE OF MIND 


By Jacos L. Crane Jr.* 


A typical street in 
the picturesque old 
town of Stollberg, 
in the Harz Moun- 
tains, Germany. 
Family walking 
parties, out for an 
inexpensive vaca- 
tion, are especially 
fond of this quaint 
mountain town 


How the people are giving up war hatreds and settling down to 
hard work under the new regime of liberty—Resigned to paying a 
just indemnity—Various obstacles yielding to Germany’s reborn spirit 


HEN a nation has been defeated in 

a great war and has come to the 

point of reckoning its resources 

for recovery, not the least important factor 

is its attitude of mind. In a country like 

Germany, where before the war the domi- 

nant state of mind was a militaristic arro- 

gance and where that domination has been 

decisively overthrown, the world is par- 

ticularly interested to know what mental 

atitude the new Germany is bringing to 

the task of industria! and social recon- 
struction. 

The hatred and resentment which fol- 
low war in every defeated country are tu 
be expected, and they are having their day 
in Germany. But in considering this aftet- 


the-war feeling a distinction must be mad» 
between the mental attitude in the occupied 
zone and that in the rest of the country. 
For they are quite different. Along the 
Rhine the constant friction between the 
allied forces and the Germans is keeping 
alive and intensifying the resentment. The 





*Mr. Crane is an American municipal engineer, 
who was educated at the University of Michigan 
and at Harvard, and who served as a Govern- 
ment engineer during the war. He recently 
spent many months in Europe studying civic 
progress in various countries. ‘‘I went to Ger- 
many with a _ strong anti-German prejudice, 
which was strengthened,’’ he says, ‘‘ so far as 
the former imperial régime is concerned; but I 
acquired a new viewpoint toward the struggling 
democratic movement there.’’ The present. arti- 
cle tells how the average man and woman in 
Germany is facing life and its new burdens. 
—EDITOR. 
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iH-feeling is directed -particularly against 
the French—a dislike which dates in part 
from previous wars, but which is con- 
stantly built up anew by the conflict be- 
tween violently. different temperaments, 
for which there is no outlet in the strained 
and unhappy situation in the region of oc- 
cupation. In the railway stations the Ger- 
mans humbly but somewhat resentfully 
make way for the ubiquitous, medal- 
bedecked French officer as he swaggers to 
the compartments reserved for him in the 
German trains, unconscious that he is ex- 
hibiting the inevitable psychology of the 
victor in war. The Germans explain, with 
tense, depressed faces, that the French 
treat the families in whose houses they 
quarter themselves with insufferable lack 
of consideration, quite in contrast to the 
treatment by the Americans and English. 


More important, because more perma- 
nent than these personal offenses, many 
Germans consider what seems to them the 
wanton destruction of business by taxes, 
obstructions and regulations. A Rhine- 
lander, pointing out the empty castles of 
the old robber barons, spoke of the pres- 
ent French military policy of taking reve- 
nue from all shipping on the river as a 
reversion to the methods of medieval rob- 
bery. Even French business men them- 
selves feel that industry and trade in 
the occupied territory are unnecessarily 
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hampered by the military control. One can 
readily imagine that if Germany had won 
the war she would have oppressed France 
even more arrogantly; but the point to 
make is that this persistent bitterness in the 
occupied part of Germany makes the prob- 
lem of establishing the genuine peace 
almost hopelessly difficult. 


In the rest of Germany the general feel- 
ing is that the war now belongs to the past 
and that the present business is to forget 
that past. The average man needs every 
ounce of energy to keep his head above 
water during this period of reconstruction. 
Even more surprising than the wish to 
forget the war is the feeling expressed by 
many Germans that their defeat was a good 
thing for Germany. Whether the Kaiser 
had been misled by the imperialists around 
him, or by his own personal vanity and 
the Divine right theory of his power, he 
and his pretenses were best forgotten 
now. Indeed, only the small though noisy 
royalist minority still takes him seriously. 
But more important than this present «in- 
difference to the Kaiser is the reasoned 
opinion that, if he had won, his oppressive 
imperialism 
would have 
been _unbeara- 
ble even in Ger- 
many itself. 


The _ forward- 


Berlin boys getting 
a square meal at 
an outdoor relief 
station maintained 
by American 
Quakers 
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looking German points out that although 


the cost of the war has been enormous, 
almost fatal, out of defeat Germany has 
won the overthrow of imperialist ambition 
and the rise of a popular democracy. 
Moreover, even in the stress of present po- 
litical conflicts, Conservatives, Socialists 
and Communists all agree that if the Allies 
do not destroy Germany some form of 
democratic government will persist, a tre- 
mendous gain for the German people. It is 
a bitter, unhappy feeling that defeat should 
have been necessary to gain this, but it is 
the more precious because it is the only 
thing Germany won from a catastrophic 
war. 

With this changing sense of values the 
after-the-war resentment tends to disappear 
everywhere outside the occupied zone, if it 
is not rearoused by what the German con- 
siders unjustifiable actions of the Allies, 
such as the Upper Silesia decision. A few 
weeks ago every German wanted to know 
whether the United States and England 
would allow Upper Silesia to be taken 
from Germany, and declared that without 
this territory the German economic situa- 
tion would become utterly hopeless, that it 
would be impossible for her to pay the 
reparations, and that the final disintegra- 
tion of the nation would begin. After the 


These ‘‘Wandering 
decision of the Birds,” photo- 
Allies awarding ee ye 
the most valu- office in Salzburg, 
able parts of 4re,umiverlty st 
Upper Silesia everywhere in Ger- 
to Poland there many during the 

; Summer. Many of 
was a_ wide- them live on less 
spread flare-up than 10 cents a day 
of resentment 
toward what 
seemed a vindictive and destructive action. 

Deeper and more general than the re- 
curring resentment, however, is the feel- 
ing of humiliation in Germany. For the 
defeat and the peace terms have humiliated 
the: Germans. This humiliation is made 
more apparent hy contrast with the occa- 
sional Junker arrogance, which is in part 
the left-over attitude of a class which does 
not count any longer, and in part a defense 
assumed against possible further humilia- 
tion. The best illustration of the general 
change in the state of mind is the bearing 
of the new police, in contrast with that of 
the old. Instead of the smart military 
equipment and overriding insolence of the 
pre-war arm of the law, the policeman of 
today is shabbily uniformed. unassertive. 
almost apologetic. Any one who has talked 
with many Germans in the last year knows 
they are a changed and humble people. 
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Of course there are still occasional indi- 
cations of a lack of repentance. Posters ex- 
horting the people to “buy. no enemy 
goods” are seen here and there, and new 
books are put forth on what Germany has 
lost and how she can regain it. There are 
extravagant boasts, like that of the hot old 
royalist who declared that “even the 
Socialists would go to war with France 
again any minute if they had arms to fight 
with,” a statement at which his Socialist 
workmen laughed most derisively, saying 
that that was only what he wanted to be- 
lieve. Most of this kind of talk, widely ad- 
vertised as it is in this country, comes from 
a small but noisy group of monarchists 
gathered about Ludendorff in Munich. 
These indications are scattered and rathex 
unrepresentative, but they furnish some 
basis for the arguments in favor of in- 
creasing Germany’s punishment. 


THE Economic SITUATION 


Another stimulus for those who wish to 
punish Germany further is the resentment 
toward what appears to be a well-fed and 
unharmed country in contrast with the dev- 
astated regions of France and Belgium. 
But this appearance of prosperity is super- 
ficial; for, in reality, Germany’s economic 
situation is such that her courage for re- 
construction often descends to despair. The 
casual traveler in Germany is peculiarly 
liable to get false impressions of the state 
of mind in the country. Except for the mat- 
ter of visas (which cost $16, as against the 
already excessive $10 which other coun- 
tries charge in retaliation for the $10 fee 
established by our State Department) 
travel has been made fairly convenient. 
Trains are run frequently and are usually 
on time; the boat service on the Rhine has 
been re-established; carriages and taxicabs 
are convenient, though shabbier than ai 
home. The tourist sees the hotels crowded 
as they are in prosperous times. Indeed, 
they are often humorously overcrowded; in 
Mainz I slept on a couch in a hotel writing 
recom with a bath towel for blanket, and 
in Leipsic on a bathtub where the water 
from a leaking faucet almost floated my 
mattress away. Moreover, the tourist is in 
the company of other spenders and does 
not stop to consider that they are mostly 
fcreigners or Schieber—German profiteers. 
For the traveler with American money, liv- 
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ing in Germany is very cheap; the best 
shoes sell at $2, men’s clothing at from $10 
to $15; trolley fares cost a mark, second- 
class railway tickets less than a cent a 
mile; fairly good hotel rooms can be pro- 
cured at 40 cents a day. 

For the German the case is quite dif- 
ferent; nothing is cheap. Prices in mark; 
haveincreased tremendously, while incomes 
have lagged far behind. Even in the cas 
of workmen’s wages, which have advanced 
more than the others, the increase has been 
only eight to twelve times, while prices 
have increased about fifteen times. The 
professional man’s income has increased 
only two to five times, so that he is 
in comparative poverty. No one seems 
able to catch up with his increasing ex- 
penses and taxes except a few profiteers 
or lucky ones, whose affluence only ag- 
gravates the feeling of desperate poverty 
among the others. Relief workers report 
that a part of the population is critically 
undernourished. 

In this situation moderate savings ac- 
counts are powerless to help because of 
the drop in the value of the mark. Five per 
cent. on a fund of 20,000 marks amounted 
in 1914 to $200. The same per cent. on 
such a savings fund amounts at the present 
time to less than $5. This destruction of 
savings values is itself demoralizing, since 
with the mark still falling, there is little 
incentive to save. Even if the mark were 
rising, there would not be much tendency 
to save, since it appears that any surplus 
will be taken in taxes to pay reparations. 
There are, as a matter of fact, very few 
who are in a position to save. While the 
traveler lives in good hotels, and spends— 
with the others whom he sees about him, 
and from whom he may conclude that Ger- 
mans are well-fed and prosperous—from 
300 to 1,000 marks a day, a ho-secleaning 
woman receives 10 marks a day; workmen 
on the Berlin subway support families on 
50 marks a day; and students live on aver- 
age fare for 300 marks a month, including 
room and board. These students have for 
breakfast a sour black bread and artificial 
coffee with carrot jam; for luncheon cab- 
bage and potatoes; and supper is a repeti- 
tion of luncheon, with occasionally cold 
meat or green vegetables. This is fairly 
representative of the present standard of 
living in Germany. Though undernour- 
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Weissenfels Lake 
in the Bavarian 
Alps, with a fine 
view of Manhart 
Mountain. This 
beautiful spot is 
visited by  thou- 
sands of family 
walking parties 
every Summer 


exists, 
is no 
starva- 
tion; it may 
also be said 
that little pros- 
perity is there. 

In the matter of Germany’s economic re- 
covery, on which the rehabilitation of all 
Europe depends to some degree, the state 
ot mind of the German people is especially 
important. Those who view the situation 
as hopeless point out that the industry of 
the country has been so damaged by the 
obstructive policy of the Allies, and by the 
loss of its raw materials, that the industrial 
fabric cannot be repaired. Germany has 
iniernal troubles also to contend with. The 
chief of these is the political conflicts in 
which the various parties work againsi 
each other with the result of enormous 
waste of energy. Several times the mon- 
archists have brought the country to the 
verge of chaos; and even now the Socialists 
and Industrialists are waging a critical 
battle over questions of nationalization. 
But the country will live through these con- 
flicts, whatever the outcome may be, as 


ishment 
there 
actual 
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long as industry and agriculture are kept 
going; for it is unemployment alone which 
sends men to the Communist Party and rev- 
olution. 

It must be admitted that there is com- 
paratively littke unemployment in Ger- 
many now. In fact, the whole country is 
working hard, almost distractedly, trying 
to catch hold again in the old thrifty way, 
with some sort of hope that taxes and in- 
demnities will not take all they can save. 
The building trades have had steady em- 
ployment, for Germany has built many 
thousands of houses since the war. On 
the farms both men and women are work- 
ing, obscurely and patiently, until late at 
night, cultivating every available foot of 
land with great care. Most of the fac- 
tories are working full time, and many 
are busy toth night and day. With great 
fatigue. disillusioned and humbled, the 
Germans are trying desperately to keep 
their heads above water. And the vitality 
and resourcefulness of their economic life 
will apparently outlast the handicaps 
placed upon recovery if those handicaps 
are not piled too high. In short, the 
economic recovery of Germany, and hence 
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of all Europe, is in the hands of the AIl- 
lies. 


THe New State or Minp 


In the social rehabilitation of this new 
republic there are many indications of the 
changing state of the public mind. Order, 
the genius and the bugaboo of the old 
system, is no longer a fetich. The older 
and more conservative Germans deplore 
this, but most of the people rejoice in it. 
There is a new expansiveness, an air of 
some individual freedom, room for a 
sense of humor. On the other hand, many 
of the towns, especially along the Rhine, 
are dark and ill-kept; in the cities grass 
grows in stone pavements which were 
formerly clean-swept each day, and dirty 
children play in the streets instead of in 
the abandoned playgrounds. This lack of 
order is accompanied by a distinct moral 
decline, which is concentrated in Berlin, 
where life is a bitter contrast between the 
vulgar wastefulness of a few thousand rich 
profiteers and the depressing poverty of 
the three million who are the population 
at large. The most vicious forms of de- 
pravity are nourished in this atmosphere. 
Even though the fine theatres and operas 
are still crowded, they are elbowed now 
by such types of amusement as the ice- 
ballets, where the crowd and atmosphere 
are degenerate, even though the perform- 
ance is lovely, and by toy race-horse 
roulette wheels, Piccadilly cabarets, and 
all the cheap, ugly ways of expression in 
a disillusioned society of pretentious rich 
and hopeless poor. 


But through the haze of war hysteria 
and the moral decline following defeat 
there are encouraging signs of the per- 
sistence of some of the most wholesome 
qualities of old Germany, and of the _ap- 
pearance of a new vitality. Throughout 
most of Germany the children are still 
the best cared for and the happiest. Even 
the war orphans are better fed and clothed 
than most older people. And the whole 
new development of a democratic Govern- 
ment, with its release from so many op- 
pressive loyalties and duties, has put a 
new and freer stamp upon German life. 
Instead of the condescension of a king and 
ruling group, the people now fight for 
and win or lose their own objectives at 
the polls or in the Parliament. The Gov- 


ernment, dependent as it is upon the vary- 
ing temper of the people, is very respon- 
sive to their wishes. New and excellent 
ideas are being worked out; for instance, 
the Economic Council in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which studies the constantly 
changing condition of industry, commerce 
and finance; and the innovation in munic- 
ipal administration of a twelve-year term 
for the Mayor and the indefinite term ap- 
pointment of technical officials, who may 
be deposed only upon evidence of incom- 
petence. There are new and significant 
co-operative movements on foot; garden 
suburbs and the replanning of towns and 
cities for better living are typical of the 
new era in Germany. 


In the opera, the theatre, the fine arts, 
and the cinema, the pre-war work is going 
on with its old vitality and energy, and 
with a new air of freedom. In a country of 
so much disorganization and poverty it is 
astonishing to see the operas and theatres 
crowded every night, and to. witness per- 
formances among the best in Europe. * It 
is particularly interesting to see the ap- 
preciation of Hauptmann’s “The Weav- 
ers,” which was one stimulus to the revolu- 
tionary movement that culminated in 1918. 
Several of the former royal palaces are 
now art galleries. The pretentious pal- 
ace of the former Crown Prince in Berlin 
is now the centre of several exhibitions 
of modern art which are crowded, par- 
ticularly on Sunday, with eager, poorly- 
dressed people, interested in the pictures 
and perhaps even more in the gilded pal- 
ace which now belongs to them. 


Perhaps most encouraging in the atti- 
tude of mind in Germany is the survival 
from the war wreckage of the simple 
family and folk life of the country. In 
the Harz Mountains and the Black Forest, 
and in the Bavarian Tyrol, the ancient cus- 
tom of family walking parties is continued, 
with the same simple pleasure as before 
the war. The Wandervogel, “ wandering 
birds,” that picturesque organization of 
young boys and girls who tramp over Ger- 
many writing, collecting folksongs, play- 
ing and singing on their way, give the 
American traveler an impression of the 
survival, through the rise and fall of Ger- 
man imperialism, of the soundness of the 
plain people of Germany. This aspect of 
German life offers great resistance to the 
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demoralizing influence of defeat, poverty 
and depression. 

For the damage which Germany did in 
Belgium and France she must be made to 
pay as much in reparations as possible, 
and she seems now to have assumed this 
as a national obligation. But the amount 
of reparations possible depends not only 
upon Germany’s attitude toward payment, 


but also upon the policy of the Allies to- 
ward German economic recovery. It is 
not necessary to forget or to forgive the 
war and its consequences, but it is wisdom 
to recognize the changing state of mind 
in Germany, and to encourage those ele- 
ments which will make possible the pay- 
ment of reparations and the recovery of 
Europe. 


“GOLDEN FLEECE” TREASURE TO BE KEPT 
BY AUSTRIA 


RECENT statement that the treasure of the 
J Golden Fleece would be retained by Aus- 
tria left most of the world no wiser than before. 
The decision of the International Committee to 
this effect is, to say the least, convenient, for all 
the antiquaries and jurists of Europe would be 
baffled by the task of determining of what this 
treasure consists. No less perplexing would it 
he to adjudicate the rival claims of three na- 
tions—Belgium, Spain and Austria—to the right 
of custody of the order itself. Some of the read- 
ers of Dumas will remember how Athos, chief of 
the immortal Three Musketeers, wore three 
orders, the Garter, the Saint Esprit and the 
Golden Fleece. One wonders if even Athos knew 
that the last of these great medieval orders of 
Christian chivalry represents in history a memor- 
ialization of the marriage of Philip the Good of 
Burgundy with a Portuguese Princess in the year 
1434. This Duke of Burgundy, who had in- 
heritet the Belgian .provinces through the al- 
liance of his family with the Court of Flanders, 
founded the Order of the Golden Fleece to do 
honor to his bride. Its knights were twenty-four, 
who took a vow to fight under their sovereign in 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


oo official opening of the new headquarters 
of the Overseas Club and Patriotic League 
at Vernon House, London, on Feb. 2, 1922, was 
an event of importance to the whole British Em- 
pire. The original organization, known as the 
Overseas Club, was founded by Evelyn Wrench 
twelve years ago. Recently amalgamated with 
the Patriotic League, it now counts some 26,000 
members resident in every part of the empire. 
Comradeship in common fealty and service was 
the aim sought when this association was founded, 
and this aim remains unchanged, though the 
scope of its activities has grown enormously. In 
opening Vernon House, recently purchased at a 
cost of $225,000 and situated in the Park, St. 


defense of the Christian faith. The order, how- 
ever, was really political, as is seen by the King’s 
pledge to consult the knights of the order before 
making war. This made it virtually a Council 
of State for what we now call Belgium. Whether, 
in naming it, the shrewd Philip was thinking of 
his profitable wool revenues, or of the Golden 
Fleece of the Argonauts, the International Com- 
mittee has now solemnly decided that it has since 
become a purely dynastic institution. The daugh- 
ter of the Jast Puke of Burgundy brought it—by 
her marriage to Prince Maximilian of Austria—to 
the Hapsburg dynasty. It came to Spain in the 
seventeenth century, when the Hapsburgs ruled 
not only in Vienna, but also in Flanders and 
Madrid. When the Spanish line died out. the 
Austrian Emperor claimed the Grand Mastership, 
but the Spanish monarchy never admitted the 
claim, and for 200 years Europe has had two 
Orders of the Golden Fleece, both symbolized 
by the badge of the ram and the firestone, and 
the interlaced “B,”’ which stands for Burgundy. 
The Anstrian dynasty has vanished in the snows 
of yesteryear, but by the recent decree the owner- 
ship of the order still remains vested in Austria. 


OVERSEAS CLUB 


Tames, in the very heart of London’s fashionable 
clubdom, the Duke of York declared that it would 
be the rallying-place for imperial sentiment for 
the citizens of the whole British Federation, 
whether they lived in the hinterland of New Zea- 
iand, on the South African veldt, in the remote 
ranch lands of Australia,on the boundless prairies 
of America, or in London itself. The club col- 
lected and distributed nearly £1,000,000 to aid in 
the prosecution of the war. It operates a trade 
bureau, an employment bureau, and other helpful 
agencies for its members. It is devoted to the 
ideals of peace, brotherhood and the greater glory 
of the empire, and has been called the English 
League of Nations. Its official name will be the 
Overseas League when it receives its new charter. 
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POLAND'S 
FINANCIAL 
DICTATOR 


By F, Eugene ACKERMAN 


Remarkable work of Dr. George 
Michalski in restoring the credit 
of the Polish Treasury and prevent- 
ing the nation’s financial ruin— 
Effects of his drastic economies 
and new taxes on capital 


STRONG man has risen in Poland. 
A He is Dr. George Michalski, Minis- 

ter of Finance, a particularly blunt- 
spoken banker, who looks on government 
as a business enterprise that is almost uni- 
versally misconducted. He consented to 
take over the management of the finances 
of Poland on conditions which give him 
an arbitrary power probably never before 
possessed by a Minister of Finance; in 
fact, he is the nearest approach to a dicta- 
tor now extant in Europe outside of 
Russia. 

Dr. Michalski’s powers have been con- 
ferred on him by the Polish Diet, and the 
progress which he hes made toward 
withdrawing Poland’s huge issue of paper 
currency and creating new taxes has been 
amazing. He has accomplished what the 
best-informed experts declared to be im- 
possible. He has written and obtained the 
passage of laws imposing huge taxes on 
capital, and, what is more. he is collect- 
ing these taxes. He has reduced Govern- 
ment bureaus and the number of em- 
ployes in the remaining bureaus. Under 
his direction an inveutory of the re- 
sources of the country is being under- 
taken. and committees of bankers, manu- 
facturers. merchants and agriculturists in 
ihe provinces, cities and hamlets are co 
operating in reducing rational expendi- 
tures. 

The tasks which he has undertaken are 





DR. GEORGE MICHALSKI 
Polish Minister of Finance 


The Witos Ministry in Poland resigned in 
September, 1921. The new Cabinet, headed 
by Antoni Ponikowski, was appointed on 
Sept. 23, and on Sept. 27 the Premier made 
a statement of his program before the Diet, 
at the same time announcing that Dr. 
Michalski had accepted the all-important of- 
fice of Minister of Finance. The conditions 
on which Michalski consented to take this 
difficult post are described in Mr. Acker- 
man’s article. The new Minister of finance 
appeared in person before the Diet on Oct, 4, 
and in an illuminating address pointed out 
that three things were necessary to bring 
order out of chaos in Poland’s finances: (1) 
Increase of production, (2) reduction of ex- 
penditures, (3) increase of State revenues. 
His proposals of a special levy and of the 
right to veto all State expenditures were 
granted on Dec. 16, when a levy of &0,000,- 
000,000 marks was granted, and on Dec. 17 
when he was given virtually dictatorial 
powers in regard to control of Government 
expenditures. Michalski at once began to 
draw up a*new budget and to reorganize the 
revenue system, meanwhile conducting a 
thoroughgoing inventory of al] State re- 
sources. He has inspired an increasing de- 
gree of confidence in financial circles. 


huge, and he can succeed only through 
the co-operation of the veople and of the 
other members of the Government. Up 
to the present writing (March, 1922) the 
new Minister of Finance has been receiv- 
ing both in unstinted measure. The Diet, 
at his request, has passed legislation 
which places in his hands full control of 
all national expenditures and of Govern- 
ment hureaus and their functions. He 
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has the power of veto over al! appropria- 
tion measures, and in his hands rests fuil 
respensibiity for the imposition and col- 
lection of taxes—an unenviable responsi- 
bility when the general attitude of the 
peasants of Eastern Europe toward taxes 
is taken into consideration. 


And yet the people of the country have 
full. confidence in the ultimate success of 
Dr. Michalski’s general plan, which is to 
equalize Poland’s budget of income and 
expenditures, and to place her currency 
on a gold basis. Their confidence is 
hased on their knowledge of Dr. Michal- 
ski’s character and achievements in pri- 
vate life. It took him a long time to 
determine to join the Government, and 
when he did accept his present post, he 
set about his tasks with the same thor- 
oughness that has marked his course in 
private life. 

Dr. Michalski for years had been head 
of the Land Bank of Galicia, which, prior 
to the war, was the great financial insti- 
tution that furnished capital for Galicia’s 
sole industry—agriculture. Through the 
1amifications of his organization he came 
into contact with the great co-operative 
societies and with the farmers gencrally. 
He is a deliberate and rather corpulent 
man of quick decision and tremendous 
driving force. When Poland was reor- 
ganized at the end of the World War, 
there was a general deinand on the part 
of the public for Dr. Michalski’s inclu- 
sion in the Government, but he did not 
share the general enthusiasm. He made 
pertinent remarks about the necessities of 
the situation and recommended that cer- 
tain policies be carried out. Neither his 
remarks nor his recommendations were 
well received, so Dr. Michalski pursued 
the ever tenor of his ways, pausing now 
and then to warn the country and the 
Government that its course was leading 
the nation toward bankruptcy. 


Dr. MICHALSKI’s PLAN 


Finally, last Summer, the Cabinet of 
M. Witos, the “peasant Premier,” fell, 
and the demand for the guiding hand of 
Dr. Michalski became clamorous.  In- 
vited to accept the portfolio of finance, 
he issued a public statement that for ex- 
plicitness of criticism and constructive 
recommendations has seldom been ex- 


celled. A Finance Minister, he said, was 
helpless under present conditions to make 
any improvements in the country’s posi- 
tion. He cou!d not stop useless extrava- 
gances in Government bureaus and in 
appropriations. The nation had no prop- 
er system of taxation, and the people of 
the country were not producing to their 
utmost. He could reorganize the finances 
of the country, place ‘is currency on 4 
gold basis and insure prosperity second 
to no other nation in Europe, but he 
could do it only if he had the proper 
authority voted him by the Diet and re- 
ceived the requisite aid from the people; 
otherwise it would be uzeless for him to 
waste his time and energy. If the Diet 
wished to give him a vertain degree of 
authority, which he would explicitly out- 
line, he wou!d accept the post of Finance 
Minister and put into effect certain re- 
forms in Government reorganization and 
capital taxaticn that would solve the per- 
plexing economic problems of the coun- 
try—if the people helped. If the people 
didn’t help, the problems were insoluble, 


and he would resign at once. ‘ 


This, in brief, was his manner of an- 
swering the invitation. The exact text of 
his reply was a matter of several thou- 
sand words and was remarkably explicit 
in its references to extravagances of the 
Government. Some of iis salient phrases 
were: ' 


T must have from the country—first—increase 
of production; second—reduction of State ex- 
penses, and last, an increase of State income. 
The by-laws concerning the basic eight-hour day 
will he maintained, but the article forbidding 
extra hours of work must be abrogated. No man 
may be forced to work more than eight hours a 
day, but every workman must be free to work 
more if he desires * * * 

The Land Reform bill will be maintained, but 
it will be realized progressively after a definite 
plan, the quantity of land to be colonized and 
the estates destined for colonization being known 
keforehand * * * 

The Polish Government is too costly ahd too 
expensive. The too-numerous Ministries, staffs 
and offices are one of the chief causes of the 
deficit of the Polish State. There must be an im- 
niediate reform. A further evil is that up to the 


present a Council of Ministers has decided on © 


the expenses of the different Ministries. The 
Minister of Finance must receive from the Par- 
liament the right to decide on all the expenses 
of the Ministries, with the exception of those ex- 
penses defined by law * * * The voting of 
expenses by Parliament has been a source of 
evil. Parliament must put a check to its own 
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extravagances by voting a law which will prevent 
Parliament from voting an appropriation of which 
the Government (i. e., the Cabinet) does not ap- 
prove * * * The Parliament must authorize 
the Government to lease for a deiinite period all 
national enterprises which are operating at a 
deficit, or which are giving an insufficient return. 

The value of the currency of the country is the 
cutward sign of its economic stability. An in- 
dustrial, economical, well-organized country will 
have a sound currency. The problem of cur- 
rency is not a problem of financial technique, 
but is essentially of an economic and administra- 
tive nature. We must reform our economic or- 
ganization and administration. For this reason 
I will soon lay before the Diet a series of meas- 
ures entitled “Means of improving the finan- 
cial situation.” When these laws are put into 
effect a new crisis of Polish life will be entered; 
that crisis will be the period of the stabilization 
of the Polish mark. The preparation for a a new 
currency must be begun at once. * 


The publication of Dr. Michalski’s con- 
ditions created a sensation among Gov- 
ernment officials in Poland, but it aroused 
the utmost enthusiasm among bankers, 
manufacturers and merchants, who saw in 
the fulfillment of these conditions a Po- 
land second to no country in Europe in 
economic stability. 

It was under these conditions that this 
blunt financier from Galician Poland as- 
sumed the portfolio of Minister of 
Finance. He has not heen in office a 
vear yet, but he has already wrought mar- 
vels. The Diet at once passed the law 
he demanded fixing a heavy tax on capi- 
tal and giving him wide powers in all 
fiscal matters. One of the provisions of 
this law gave the Finance Minister ithe 
power to name, in co-operation with the 
Council of Ministers, a committee of fif- 
teen bankers and manufacturers, who 
were to work with him in solving Po- 
land’s economic problems. 


REDUCING EXPENSES 


One of the first tasks that this com- 
mittee undertook was an- inventory of 
national resources, the first that has been 
made since the reorganization of the 
country. Under the dicection of skilled 
experts, the exact quantity and value of 
the railroads, State buildings, lands. tele- 
graph lines, army equipment, &c.. are be- 
ing tabulated. This inventory, besides 
providing a trial balance of national as- 
vets, has a deeper significance. One of 
Dr. Michalski’s special powers, granted by 
the Diet. is that of entering into agree- 





ments with foreign groups of capital to 
develop Poland’s assets, either on a par- 
licipating plan or on leases. The Min- 
ister of Finance does not believe in con- 
cessions, but he does beiieve that if Po- 
land is to grasp the opportunities which 
he believes can make her one of the rich- 
est countries in Europe, she must have the 
aid of foreign capital on terms which will 
make the investment most attractive. 


While the national inventory is proceed- 
ing, Dr. Michalski is introducing a new 
method of reducing governmental expen- 
ditures by elimination of useless bureaus 
and employes. The entire Ministry of 
Provisionment was abclished on Jan. 1, 
1922, its functions being absorbed bv 
the Ministry of the Inierior. The em- 
ployes of existing bureaus have been re- 
duced in number, and in every local dis- 
trict of the courtry a committee has been 
named, including the presiding Judge of 
the State Court, the Chief of the Revenue 
Bureau, the Mayor of the city, and citi- 
zens, to draw up a list of all Government 
bureaus in their district and transmit it 
to the Minister of Finance, with recom- 
mendations as to whether, in the interests 
of national economy, they should be con- 
tinued or abolished. 


THE Tax ON CAPITAL 


“Tt is impossible to bring about 2 
considerable reduction of Government 
employes and Government expenses in a 
purely bureaucratic way,” Dr. Michalski 
explained, in announcing this step. “If 
we are lo perform our task with common 
sense and justice, we must have the heip 
of the people. After all, it is their Gov- 
ernment, and their future depends upon 
its suecessful continuance.” 


But the greatest triumy:h of the Minister 
of Finance is the tax on capital, known 
technically as the “ Danina” measure of 
taxation. “ Danina” means “one pay- 
ment,” and that is what the tax is—on+ 
payment on all incomes and private for- 
tunes indiscriminately. This tax, it is 
expected. will result in the collection, 
within a brief period of time, of be- 
tween 80,000,000,000 and 100,000 090,- 
000 marks. Its terms sre arbitrary and 
comprehensive. and are so phrased that 
the measure includes the greatest number 
of people. The Minister of Finance in 
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presenting the measure to the Diet ad- 
mitted that it would work some hardships 
and possible injustices, but he added that 
ihe national necessities were so great 
that only a broad measure of this type 
would meet them. 

The radical members of the Diet, repre- 
senting constituents who do not look upon 
taxation of any kind—-to say nothing of a 
confiscatory capital tax-—as a normal con- 
comitant of democracy, protested vigor- 
ously against the proposal. Then Dry. 
Michalski announced to the people that 
he believed he could nct go on as Min- 
ister of Finance. He was unable to ob- 
tain the support of the people’s repre- 
sentatives in a measure essential for the 
people’s economic welfare. This bland 
announcement, accompanied by every evi- 
dence that Dr. Michalski meant exactly 
what he said, and that he was prepared 
to go back to the Land j}ank of Galicia at 
once, aroused public sertiment to an un- 
usual pitch. Faced with a confession of 
failure in seif-government, a confession 
that the jeering prophecies of Germany 
were to be realized, the people almost 
unanimously demanded of the Diet that 
the “ Danina ” measure be passed, and on 
Dec. 16, 1921, it was made a law. Ar- 
rangements for the immediate collection of 
the tax were promptly under way, and 
from every part of the country men and 
women began offering their gold and 
jewels to help swell the fund of capital 
that was to dam Poland’s flood of paper 
currency with gold. 

Americans and other nationals in 
Poland who have been watching Dr. 
Michalski’s businesslike methods are con- 
vinced that Poland has found the man 
who can bring her to the place she is 
rightfully entitled to among the nations 
of the world. Basically. Poland possesses 
remarkable resources, and they are un- 
usually well balanced. The country has a 
surplus of grains and other foodstuffs; a 
great quantity of exportable coal of the 
hest quality in Europe: vast textile mills 
that can produce surpius textiles at a price 


to compete with any other mills in the 
world, and cheap, orderly and competent 
labor. Good markets are close at hand, 
and the nation’s understanding of the 
needs of these markets is founded on gen- 
erations of experience. 


MicitALski’s PRoGRAM 


Poland’s immediate problems are those 
of reorganization. In a discussion of 
these problems with soine Americans in 
December last, Dr. Michalski, then uncer- 
lain as to whether his rigorous policies 
would meet the approve! of the people, 
said: 

Poland’s problem is widely different from that 


of any other European country, in that it is not 


rendered insoluble by a crushing burden of for- 
eign indebtedness. Her problem is to balance 
her budget, and that problem narrows down to 
the following cycle of interlocking operations— 
all based on the ability of the people to make 
the necessary sacrifices: 

First, the passing by the Diet of adequate 
fiscal legislation; second, the actual collection of 
the taxes, and, third, the education of the entire 
population of the people of Poland to the im- 
perious necessity of universal taxation. Up to 
the present time the budget of the nation has 
been merely a proposal, for the execution of 
which there was neither a plan nor any re- 
sponsibility. The depreciation of our currency 
resulting from a constant deficit, combined with 
the issue of more paper money, has rendered im- 
possible the importation of necessary machinery 
and raw materials, and has prevented Polish 
banks from granting credits necessary to restore 
industry. Now I will undertake to solve those 
problems. With the aid of Government and peo- 
ple I will do it. Without their aid, I will re- 


sign. 


This, in brief, is Dr. Michalski’s sum- 
mary of his job. So far he has received 
all the legislative and national aid he has 
asked for, and the results he predicted 
are being brought about. Polish money 
—still ridiculously low in dollar value 
is worth twice what it was when the new 
Finance Minister assumed. office. Paper 
currency is being retired, a gold reserv2 
is being built up, and Poland’s strong man 
seems to be riding to success on the shoul- 
ders of the people. 
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Text of hitherto unpublished correspondence between the British 


and French Governments regarding the Franco-Turkish Angora 
Agreement—Great Britain insists on a readjustment of its terms 
and proposes a new tripartite intervention in Turkey 


NE of the most important subjects Turkey, and had to maintain a costly army 
QO discussed at the meeting of Lloyd of from 75,000 to 100,000 soldiers in Ana- 
George, the British Premier, and tolia to defend her holdings against the 
- Raymond Poincare, the French Premier, at Nationalistic Turkish armies; the French 
Boulogne on Feb. 25, 1922, was the basis people and the Chamber of Deputies, more- 
for a new Anglo-French accord regarding over, opposed the arrangements made. 
the Near East. Under the Angora Agreement of Oct. 20, 
Such a treaty is most important to Great 1921, France, with the consent of the 
Britain, though not entirely to the interest Turks, has acquired a substantial foothold 
of France. As a matter ot fact, the in the Near East, with commercial, mining 
Angora agreement is much more favorable and political privileges such as no other 
to France than the Treaty of Sevres and nation ever held under Turkish sanction. 
the Tripartite Agreement have been, be- Unobstructed freedom to use the poris 
cause in each of these two last-mentioned on the Gulf of Alexandretta, and the con- 
cases France was awarded privileges by trol of the Anatolia railroad in Syria, give 
the other nations against the opposition of — the French great commercial and political 
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advantages. Above all, France is re- 
lieved from the enormous expense of main- 
‘taining an army and being in constant 
danger of attack. She is, therefore, to- 
day the only nation having an unchal- 
lenged substantial foothold in Turkey, and 
thereby holds a position unparalleled in 
recent Near East history. 

The only commercial competition in that 
part of Turkey now is British competition, 
and the only competing influence is Brit- 
ish influence, the German, Austrian and 
Russian influence and competition having 
been removed by the downfall of Germany, 
Austria and Russia during the World 
War. 

There is, of course, very little likeli- 
hood that the Turkish Government at Con- 
stantinople will approve the Angora 
Agreement unless Great Britain approves 
it; and that is one of the reasons why 
France is making concessions to Great 
Britain in the matter. Though the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the Constanti- 
nople Government has had little influence 
in Turkish affairs during the last two 
years, since the Nationalist Government 
at Angora assumed control, France can- 
not consider the matter entirely settled 
until the Angora Agreement is approved 
or accepted both by the Constantinople 
Government and by the League of Na- 
tions. These indorsements can be had 
only by British approval. 

As will be seen by the text of the diple- 
matic notes to follow, Great Britain insists 
on reserving to herself the right to read- 
just the Franco-Turkish Agreement, and 
she has been seeking to commit France 
to support a plan for allied “ interven- 
tion” in Turkey. The correspondence 
shows that up to the time of the actual 
signing of the Franco-Turkish Agreement 
of Oct. 20, 1921, now generally known as 
the “ Angora Treaty,” Great Britain did 
not have a definite policy regarding such 
a possibility. The notes exchanged since 
then show that no definite opposition was 
expressed against French negotiations with 
the Angora Government. As a matter of 
fact, all the Allies negotiated with the 
representatives of the Angora Government. 

It is apparent that at first it was only 
a matter of the British having to decide 
whether France should fight the Turks to 
maintain her foothold in Cilicia and Syria, 








or whether Great Britain should be leit 
with the alternative of fighting the Turk- 
ish Nationalist armies in Cilicia and Syria 
single-handed, or of giving up Syria to 
the Angora Government and facing the 
concentrated attacks of the Turks in Meso- 
potamia. The advantage of the first solu- 
tion was that so long as the Turkish Na- 
tionalistic forces had to fight the French 
in Anaolia, there were about one hundred 
thousand fewer Turkish soldiers to be 
faced by the British in Mesopotamia and 
by the Greek forces in Asia Minor. 

The diplomatic notes published herewith 
show that the signing of the Angora Treaty 
decided the British policy against the 
treaty for the reasons stated. Since thea 
Great Britain has maintained an aggres- 
sive attitude in the matter and has risked 
open rupture with France to gain her two 
points: Provision for readjustment of the 
Angora Treaty in accordance with the 
terms of the Treaty of Sevres and the Tri- 
partite Agreement, and French participa- 
lion in a tripartite “ intervention in Turkey 
for the purpose of bringing about peace.” 
These provisions and the obstacles in the 
way of their application will be discussed 
later. 

The outstanding British objections to the 
Angora Agreement were set forth in here- 
tofore unpublished notes which paved the 
way for the accord reached by Lloyd 
George and Poincare at the meeting of 


Feb. 25 in Boulogne. 
TEXT OF THE CORRESPONDENCE 


The first note was addressed by Lord 
Curzon, the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to Count de Beaufort de 
Saint-Aulaire, the French Ambassador in 
London, and read as follows: 


NO. 1. 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the 
Count de Saint-Aulaire. 


Foreign Office, Nov. 5, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

On the occasion of our interview on Nov. 3 I 
undertook to send you a memorandum containing 
the principal points arising out of the draft agree- 
ment concluded between M. Franklin-Bouillon and 
the Angora Government, and also the accompany- 
ing letter* to M. Franklin-Bouillon from Yussuf 


* The text of both the Angora Treaty and the 
covering letter will be found in the January issue 
of CURRENT History, pp. 6€0-663, 
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Kemal Bey, to some of which I had called your 
attention, although it was not possible in the 
course of a single conversation to refer to all. 

I commenced by reminding you that in the 
earlier part of the present year I had asked M. 
Briand personally whether M. Franklin-Bouillon 
had any official mission, and had been definitely 
assured by him that he was a private person who 
was going to Angora in connection with the press, 
or for purposes of his own. Further, in July of 
the present year, when M. Briand was conducting 
negotiations with Bekir Sami Bey on behalf of 
the Angora Government, M. Briand had in an off- 
cial note assured us that no general engagement 
had been, or would be, entered into by France 
on the general question of peace between the 
Ailies and Turkey without a close agreement 
with the Allies, and especially with the British 
Government. Finally, when M. Franklin-Bouillon 
went a second time to Angora in September, and 
we had again inquired as to the capacity in 
which he was acting, the French Government 
had admitted that he had some sort of official 
mission, but M. Briand had added that he had 
been forbidden to discuss with the Angora Gov- 
ernment the larger questions of peace, and had 
been empowered only to negotiate, on behalf of 
the French Government, with regard to French 
prisoners, and the protection of minorities in 
Cilicia by French troops. 

Relying upon these categorical assurances, I 
had taken no further steps in the matter, but, on 
the contrary, had pursued here the policy of close 
and unwavering co-operation with the French in 
every aspect of our Middle Eastern policy. Only 
during the last week I had been conducting nego- 
liations with the Greek Ministers, and, in spite 
of their pressure, | had insisted upon the duty 
incumbent upon me of acting only with our allies, 
and had only yesterday successfully persuaded the 
Greeks to place themselves unreservedly in the 
hands of the latter. Fresh from this successful 
effort in the interests of the alliance, which I 
thought boded so well for the future, it was with 
feelings of astonishment and almost of dismay 
that I had read the provisions of M. Franklin- 
Bouillon’s agreement, as to which I could not 
avoid asking a number of serious questions, and 
which I could hardly believe that the French 
Government would be prepared to accept in its 
present form. 

The points of the agreement as communicated 
to his Majesty's Government which seemed to 
me to call for special explanation were the fol- 
lowing: 


Article 1 provides that with the signature of- 


the agreement “the state of war will cease be- 
tween the high contracting parties.” Clearly 
this phrase implies something more than a local 
armistice, because a state of armistice is still 
technically a state of war. Nothing is said as 
to whether the agreement is provisional pending 
a general peace between the Allies and Turkey, 
or whether it is intended to have purely local 
scope. The latter could hardly be the case, as 
some of the articles appear to be of general ap- 
plication to Turkey. It is presumed, therefore, 
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that the agreement establishes a state of peace 
hetween France and the Grand National As- 
sembly. 

It would also appear that the agreement in- 
volves formal recognition by France of the Grand 
National Assembly of Angora as the sovereign 
authority in Turkey, in which case a peace con- 
cluded with Angora would be contrary to the 
Franco-British Treaty of September, 1914, and to 
the London Pact of Nov. 4, 1915. 


Article 3. This provision for the withdrawal 
of French troops from the territory handed over 
to Turkey ignores French obligations under Ar- 
ticle 8 of the Tripartite Agreement of Aug. 10, 
1920, to maintain troops in the zone of special 
French interests until the French, British and 
Italian Governments are agreed in considering 
that the Treaty of Peace with Turkey is being 
executed and effectively guaranteed. While the 
evacuation of Cilicia, which, as M. Briand stated, 
was the object of the negotiations, necessarily 
involved the withdrawal of French troops, it was 
clearly incumbent on the French Government to 
take all possible guarantees for the protection 
of minorities in accordance with their obligations. 
Rut while the full amnesty provided in Article 
5 may offer some protection for the minorities 
in Cilicia, the agreement appears to contain no 
safeguards for its effective operation by the 
Kemailists. 

Further, while Article 6 provides that “the 
Government of the Grand National Assembly of 
Turkey declares that the rights of minorities sol- 
emnly recognized in the National Pact will be 
confirmed by them on the same basis as that es- 
tablished by the conversations concluded on this 
subject between the Powers of the Entente, their 
enemies and certain of their allies,” it is noted 
that the clause is not drafted to apply to Cilicia 
and is therefore presumably of general applica- 
tion to Turkey. 

jt is thus open to the objection that it runs 
counter to the provisions of the Treaty of Sevres 
for the protection of minorities and ignores the 
responsibilities assumed by the French Govern- 
ment for the protection of minorities in the zone 
of their special interests under the Tripartite 
Agreement. Article 1 of that agreement states 
that the “ assistance” to be afforded to the Turk- 
ish Government by France “shall be specially 
directed toward enhancing the protection afforded 
to racial, religious or linguistic minorities.” It 
appears, therefore, that by this article [of the 
Angora Treaty] France has not only renounced 
her responsibilities with regard to the protection 
of minorities, under the Tripartite Agreement, but 
has pledged herself to substitute for the minority 
provisions in the Treaty of Sevres other pro- 
visions on the lines of the treaties made between 
the principal Allies and such European countries 
as Poland. It need hardly be pointed out that 
these treaties are inadequate, and their provisions 
generally quite inapplicable to Turkey. In fact, 
the contention of the Angora Government on one 
important point of general application to Tur- 
key has been accepted by one ally in advance 
of general negotiations for a treaty, of peace be- 
tween all the Allies and Turkey. 

Article 7. It is assumed that this article, 
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which provides for special rights of Turks in the 
Alexandretta area, and for the use of Turkish as 
the official language, will necessitate some modi- 
fication of, or addition to, the draft mandate for 
Syria now before the League of Nations. 

Article 8. The revision, provided for in this 
article, of the northern jrontier of Syria as laid 
down in the Treaty of Setres, cannot be regarded 
as the concern of France alone. It hands back 
to Turkey a large and fertile extent of territory 
which had been conquered from her by British 
jorces and which constituted a common gage of 
allied victory, although by an arrangement be- 
tween the Allies the mandate has been awarded 
to France. The mandate is now under consid- 
eration by the League of Nations, and this im- 
portant and far-reaching modification of the ter- 
ritory to which it applies altogether ignores the 
League of Nations, while the return to Turkey of 
territory handed over to the Allies in common 
without previous notification to Great Britain and 
Italy is inconsistent with both the spirit and the 
letter of the treaty which all three have signed. 

Further, the revision provides for handing 
back to Turkey the localities of Nisibin and 
Jeziret-ibn-Omar, both of which are of great 
strategic importance in relation to Mosul and 
Mesopotamia; the same consideration applies to 
the handing back to Turkey of the track of the 
Bagdad Railway between Choban Bey and Nisi- 
bin. In neither case have his Majesty's Govern- 
ment been consulted. 

It is noted that the frontier is to be “ fixed” 
by the two parties within one month of the 
signature of the agreement in advance of all the 
other frontiers of Turkey under the Treaty of 
Sevres. 

Article 9. Inasmuch as this concession may be 
followed by demands from Turkey for similar 
privilges in regard to other sites, the Allies were 
entitled to expect that they should have been 
consulted before any such arrangement was 
made. 

Article 10. The transfer of the Bozanti-Nisibin 
section of the Bagdad line to a French group 
seems to be tantamount to the execution by 
France of Paragraph 2 of Article 4 of the 
Tripartite Agreement of Aug. 10, 1920, in ad- 
vance of, and independently of, the duties and 
responsibilities undertaken by France toward her 
allies under the Tripartite Agreement and under 
the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, which are inter- 
dependent. It is presumed that the transfer of 
this part of the Bagdad line by Turkey to the 
French group is not intended to override Article 
294 of the Treaty of Sevres, whereby Turkey was 
herself to liquidate the whole Bagdad Railway 
on the demand of the principal Allies. Nor is it 
supposed that the article can be intended to give 
France a large portion of the railway without re- 
gerd to the claims of her other allies upon a 
concern which both under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Treaty of Sevres, is the Allies’ 
common asset, and in respect of which special ar- 
rangements are contemplated under Article 4 of 
the Tripartite Agreement. Paragraph 3 of Article 
10 provides that each party shall have the right to 
use for military transport that part of the Bagdad 
line which lies in the other’s territory. This in 
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effect appears to mean that France must permit 
Turkish troops to be carried from Konia to 
Nisibin, and possibly thus threaten the Mesopo- 
tamian frontier. Great Britain can hardly be- 
lieve that the French Government would propose 
to conclude an arrangement which may well have 
such serious strategic consequences to her posi- 
tion in Mesopotamia without any prior reference 
to his Majesty’s Government. Moreover, it is not 
understood how the acceptance of this servitude 
on territory placed under a mandate of the 
League of Nations can be accepted without prior 
consultation with the other members of the 
League concerned. 

The appended letter from Yussuf Kemal ex- 
presses the hope that the French Government 
will endeavor to solve all questions relative to 
Turkish independence and sovereignty; it goes on 
to add that the Government of the Grand As- 
sembly (it also speaks of the “ Turkish Govern- 
ment”) is ready to grant a number of conces- 
sions and other advantages in favor of France 
and French nationals, apparently both within 
and without the French zone. The form of the 
Jetter inevitably lends itself to the interpreta- 
tion that there is some connection of a condi- 
tional nature between the Turkish hope and 
promise, and the expression “ questions relative 
to Turkish independence and _ sovereignty” 
would appear to be quite outside the scope of an 
arrangement regarding Cilicia and Syria. 

His Majesty’s Government will be glad to 
learn whether the letter in question, which has 
been officially communicated to them, is re- 
garded by the French Government as an integral 
part of the agreement. The implication is sug- 
gested that it was written in connection with 
some written or verbal understanding with M. 
Franklin-Bouillon. His Majesty’s Government 
would be pleased to receive information on these 
points and to know whether the French Govern- 
ment have replied, or propose to reply, to the 
leiter of Yussuf Kemal Bey. 

The agreement and the letter have also formed 
the subject of various statements in the press re- 
garding secret clauses or annexes. It has been 
alleged that, under arrangements concluded but 
not published, France is to have a monopoly of 
the gendarmerie organization in Turkey (which 
would be entirely contrary to the arrangements 
for international control contemplated by the 
treaty and already to some extent carried out in 
anticipation) ; that a large portion of the war 
loan is to be handed over to Turkey; that a 
French loan has been arranged; that France has 
promised to supply the Nationalists with a 
formidable armament; that she has undertaken 
to support Turkish claims to Smyrna and Thrace; 
even that she has obtained a promise of anti- 
British agitation by the Nationalists in Meso- 
potamia. His Majesty’s Government cannot be- 
lieve that there is any foundation for any of these 
statements, but, in view of their wide dissemi- 
uation in the press, his Majesty’s Government 
would like to be in a position to issue a formal 
denial of these and similar assertions, and to an- 
nounce that the published agreement was _ ac- 
companied by no other written or verbal under- 
standing. 
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In conclusion, with regard to the agreement as 
a whole, his Majesty's Government find the ut- 
mast difficulty in recognizing in its present no 
doubt provisional form any resemblance to the 
“ tractation -locale” described by M. Briand, On 
the contrary, it has the appearance of being a 
separate agreement concluded by one of the 
allies with an enemy Government ,without con- 
sultation with the remainder, and this impression, 
unless it is dissipated, cannot fail to--react un- 
favorably upon the policy of full and complete 
allied co-operation in which his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have always believed and which they 
have consistently practiced in their desire to 
biing about a general peace in the Near East. 


His Majesty’s Government look forward to re- 
ceiving a full and friendly explanation on the 
whole of these points from the French Govern- 
ment, and they express the confident expectation 
that the agreement in the form in which it is 
finally approved by the French Government will 
be freed from many of the ambiguous or ques- 
tionable features which, in their desire to avoid 
all possible cause of dissension or misunder- 
standing, they have been compelled to point out. 


CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
CONFLICTING VIEWS OF EVENTS 


It will greatly clarify the subject, es- 
pecially the third paragraph of the above 
letter, to state here that in a second note 
Lord Curzon refers to his agreement with 
the Greek Ministers as an agreement to co- 
operate in a project for “some general 
allied intervention.” After that he states: 
“ The French Government will readily ap- 
preciate, however, that if such intervention 
is to be made at an early date with reason- 
able hopes of success, both combatants in 
the present struggle must be made clearly 
to understand that the three Allies are 
loyally united and firmly agreed upon the 
terms of their mediation and the manner 
in which it is to be put forward.” 

In this sentence is once more illustrated 
the fact which I brought out in the article 
printed in CurrENT History for January 
—that the British have all along consid. 
ered the conflict in Turkey since 1919 
as an “insurrection,” while the other 
countries consider it a continuation of the 
war. The Turkish Nationalist Govern- 
ment has not recognized any treaties, has 
denounced the Sevres Peace Treaty, and 
considers itself still at war. In denounc- 
ing the Sevres Treaty of Peace the Na- 
tionalist leaders stated in effect that the 
terms of peace were not satisfactory to 
Turkey. The Aflies expected that the 
Turkish Parliament would meet at Con- 


staniinople and ratify the Peace Treaty, as 
the Allies had control of Constantinople. 
The Nationalist leaders defeated these 
plans by convening the Turkish Parliament 
at Angora, where it has been ever since. 
Thereupon the Turks outside of Constan- 
tinople have considered themselves, and 
are technically still, at war with the Allies, 
just as the refusal of the United States 
Senate to ratify the allied peace treaty 
with Germany left the United States tech- 
nically at war with Germany. Meanwhile 
the British, French, Italians, Greeks and 
nationals of other countries have been 
occupying Turkish territory under author- 
ity given by or acquiesced in by the League 
of Nations, i. e., the Sevres Treaty, the Tri- 
partite Agreement, the San Remo Agree- 


ment, and the Franco-British pact of Dec. 
23, 1920. 


Repty MApDE BY FRANCE 


The note of Lord Curzon to the French 
Ambasador at London, published above, 
was answered by a French note dated Nov. 
17, 1921 (received Nov. 18), and signed 
by L. de Montille, Counselor of the 
French Embassy in London; its text fol- 
lows: 

NO. 2. 


M. de Montille to the Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston: 

Ambassade de France, Nov. 17, 1921. 
My Lord: 

Following on the conversation which your Lord- 
ship held with M. de Saint-Aulaire in regard to 
the agreement reached between M. Franklin- 
Bouillon and the Angora Government, your Lord- 
ship was good enough to address, on the 5th in- 
stant, to the Ambassador of the Republic, a letter 
drawing attention to the various points on which 
the agreement in question seems to the British 
Government to go beyond an arrangement of a 
purely local character (“tractation locale”), as 
defined by M. Briand, and to reserve special and 
particular advantages for France. 

I hastened to bring this letter to the notice of 
my Government, which, having examined it with 
the greatest care and in the most friendly spirit, 
has requested me to communicate to your Lord- 
ship the observations which its consideration has 
suggested. The French Government has no doubt 
that the clear and precise character of this 
explanation will remcve the impression which 
would appear, from your Lordship’s letter, to 
have been formed, and which can be due only to 
a misunderstanding. 

In the first place, the French Government is 
glad to see that his Majesty’s Government have 
clearly understcud the nature of the two missions 
with which M. Frenklin-Bouillon was entrusted, 
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missions of which your Lordship was informed 
from the moment when they were first decided on. 

M., Franklin-Bouillon’s first journey was under- 
taken on his own suggestion and in an entirely 
private and personal capacity; the French Govern- 
ment gladly availed itself of this opportunity to 
obtain information in regard to the policy of the 
Angora Government and the possibilities o/ put- 
ling an end to the hostilities, of which France 
was bearing the whole brunt in Cilicia, at a mo- 
ment when the nation and the Chamber had vig- 
orously expressed their determination to put an 
end to crue! bloodshed and to expenditure which 
it was particularly difficult to bear. 

The President of the Council considered that 
M. Franklin-Bouillon was fully qualified to un- 
dertake such an inquiry, in view of the fact that 
he was a former member of the Government, in 
view of his deep knowledge of Eastern affairs, 
and of the guarantees offered by his experience 
and activity. 

Your Lordship will recognize that there was 
nothing in this program of inquiry, to which 
1 have just referred, which was contrary to the 
assurances given by M. Briand, to the effect that 
France neither had contracted nor would con- 
tract any engagement in regard to the general 
questions of peace between the Allies and Turkey 
without being in close agreement with the former, 
and particularly with the British Government. 


As regards M. Franklin-Bouillon’s second mis- 
sion, of the official character of which yeur Lord- 
ship was informed, the mission fell no less within 
the scope indicated by M. Briand than the first. 
Leaving wholly on one side the problems of a 
general peace, it was strictly limited to the nego- 
tiations of those questions referred to by your 
Lordship yourself in your letter of Nov. 5—that is, 
the liberation of French prisoners, the protection 
of minorities in Cilicia and questions which arose 
as necessary corollaries of the evacuation of Cili- 
cia by our troops. 

The French Government has instructed me to 
renew the assurance that it has always reserved 
the question of peace with Turkey, and that it 
has never contemplated that any engagement 
could be entered into on this subject excepting 
in close agreement with its allies, and particularly 
with the British Government. Explicit assur- 
ances on this point have already been given to 
the British Government on July 14, 1921, and I 
have been directed categorically to repeat them. 


The French Government repeats these assur- 
ances all the more willingly since it has found in 
the British Government the same spirit of com- 
plete collaboration during the conversations which 
have recently taken place in London between 
your Lordship and the Greek Ministers, with a 
view to reaching a satisfactory settlement in the 
Near East. The Government of the Republic 
cannot but express its saiisfaction in recognizing 
the absolute identity of principles which is thus 
shown to exist between the two Governments. 

This full agreement on the principles which 
govern the conduct of the two Governments 
renders it all the easier for the French Govern- 
ment to dissipate all misunderstanding, both in 
regard to the scope of the Angora Agreement and 
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in regard to the motives which have led France 
to approve it. 

It is true that the British Government have 
drawn the attention of the French Government 
to the disadvantages of a direct agreement be- 
tween France and the Government of Angora. 
On April 4, in the course of a visit of the British 
Ambassador to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Hardinge was reminded that in March, 
1921, M. Briand had declared on several occasions 
to Mr. Lloyd George, without the British Prime 
Minister making the slightest observation, that 
he would not leave England without having 
concluded an agreement with the Angora dele- 
gation. M. Briand had pointed out that neither 
the Chamber nor French public opinion would 
agree to the prolongation of hostilities, involving 
as they did losses which were both heavy and 
useless, since the Treaty of Sevres sanctions the 
evacuation of Cilicia, and since the slight con- 
cessions made in regard to the northern frontier 
of the Syrian mandate, in accordance with that 
principle of nationality which has dominated the 
whole peace settlement, are not to the disadvan- 
tage of any of the Allies, while, at the same 
lime, being of a nature calculated to facilitute 
a general settlement. It was at the same time 
clearly explained to Lord Hardinge that M. 
Briand had also stated to Mr. Lloyd George that 
he would sign such an agreement only at the 
last moment, and after it had been proved im- 
possible to reach a general settlement of the 
Eastern question in London. Jt was in the 
course of this interview that, as early as Apri! 4 
last [1921], the British Ambassador received 
the text of the agreement in question. 

These declarations were renewed to your 
Lordship by M. de Saint-Aulaire on April 19 last, 
when you were so good as to discuss this ques- 
tion with the representative of the republic. The 
French Government was justified in believing 
that the explanation given by the French Ambas- 
sador had reassured the British Government, 
since your Lordship went no further with the 
dispatch of the note which you had informed 
M. de Saint-Aulaire you would send him on this 
subject. 

Since that date, indeed, the French Govern- 
ment has continually announced, particularly in 
its letter of July 14 last [1921] to the British 
Ambassador in Paris, its desire to put an end 
to the hostilities which were being carried on 
on the borders of the Syrian mandate, as soon as 
it could obiain the acceptance of definite pro- 
visions assuring the protection of the minorities, 
and especially of the Armenians. 

It was in these circumstances, and at a time 
when the Allies had long withdrawn their troops 
from the various points of the Ottoman Empire, 
the military occupation of which had taken place 
as a consequence of the armistice, that the 
French Government considered, after having in- 
formed its Allies of its intentions, and while 
carefully reserving the solution of all the gen- 
eral questions which must be decided jointly by 
the Allies, that it had the right to embark on 
a course which its partners had already fol- 
lowed, and to make use of such means as events 
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forced upon it. His Majesty’s Government will 
in fact recognize that, if the withdrawal of his 
Majesty’s forces from the frontiers of Mesopo- 
tamia and the removal of allied military control 
over the Anatolian railways could be carried out 
without any agreement with the Angora Govern- 
ment, which at that time had no power of at- 
tack, a similar course could not be pursued on 
the frontiers of Syria, for, on the one hand, the 
Nationalist forces have since then considerably 
developed, and, on the other, Syria is not, like 
Mesopotamia, protected by distance. 


No one can doubt that France had a choice 
only between the two following alternatives: 
either to maintain her effectives and to continue 
the war in Cilicia, or to negotiate with the de 
facto authority which was in command of the 
Turkish troops in this region. 

The will of the French Nation manifesting itself 
clearly, strongly and constantly in favor of evac- 
uation, the French Government was obliged to at- 
tempt the conciusion of a local arrangement 
which, moreover, conforms in its fundamental pro- 
visions with the arrangement of which the text 
was communicated to the British Government on 


April 4, 1921. 


Having thus described in detail the general 
tenlencies which prompted the action taken by 
the French Government, I have the konor to 
give your Lordship the following explanations re- 
garding particular points mentioned in your 
Lordship’s letter of Nov. 5. 


The words “cessation of the state of war,” 
which appear in Article 1, seem to his Majesty’s 
Government to be unsuitable terms in which to 
define a local armistice. Your Lordship con- 
siders, furthermore, that the provisional character 
of the arrangement arrived at should have been 
mentioned, whereas the terms actually used, on 
the contrary, cive the agreement the appearance 
of a regular treaty of peace. 

As the Director of Pelitical Affairs has already 
pointed out verbaily to Lord Hardinge, the An- 
gora Agreement does not constitute a treaty of 
peace. It is only an arrangement of local sig- 
nificance concluded with a power which is neither 
recognized de jure nor de facto, but which has 
manifested a degree of authority, patriotism and 
loyalty, such as to warrant the opinion that it is 
capable of keeping and executing the obligations 
which it has assumed. Generally speaking, if 
the Anzora Agreement had constituted a treaty 
of peace, it should, according to the Constitution, 
have been submitted to Parliament for ratifica- 
tion. As it is, it has simply been approved by 
the French Government, and no Parliamentary 
ratification has been asked for. 

The French Government, on the other hand, 
considers that the use of the expressions “ armis- 
tice” and “ provisional arrangement ” would have 
invelved the risk of alarming the populations by 
making them fear a resumption of hostilities. 

As regards the term “ high contracting parties,” 
its value is only one of usage and traditional 
courtesy. Moreover, it already figures in the 
London Agreement, and the British Government 
have hitherto raised no objection to it. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the use of these 





expressions by no means implies, in international 
law, the de jure recognition of a new State or 
Government. 


The British Government consider that Article 
3 of the Angora Agreement does not take into 
account the obligations assumed by France under 
Article 8 of the Tripartite Agreement. Accord- 
ing to the interpretation which your Lordship 
puts upon Article 8, France has undertaken not 
to withdraw her troops from her zone of special 
interests until after she is assured of the execu- 
tion of the guarantees for the safety of the 
minorities. 


The French Government considers that Article 
8 of the Tripartite Agreement of Aug. 18, 1920, 
was drawn up, not with the object of obliging 
us to remain in Cilicia, but, on the contrary, 
with the intention of limiting our occupation. It 
stands to reason that the French Government 
would never have consented to undertake an in- 
definite occupation and to bear its cost. 


The French Government has, moreover, on va- 
rious occasions, as I have pointed out above, 
drawn the attention of the British Government 
to the fact that it was obliged to put an end to 
the abnormal situation which was being pro- 
longed by the hostilities on the Syrian frontier, 
at a time when hostilities had ceased between 
the other Allies and Turkey, without rendering 
it possible to consider that a state of peace had 
thereby been established. 


Furthermore, the French Government desires to 
make a general observation as to the validity of 
the Tripartite Agreement upon which the jurid- 
ical arguments in your Lordship’s letter of 
Nov. 5 are principally founded. The French 
Government would in no case consider itself au- 
thorized to enter into any compromise regarding 
the rights accorded by this agreement to either 
of its allies, Great Britain or Italy, but it con- 
siders that it has all the more reason to re- 
nounce the advantages accorded to it, because 
this agreement has not been ratified, and because 
the Treaty of Sevres must, as has been stated 
quite recently by Lord Curzon to the Greek Min- 
isters in London, undergo certain modifications. 
It cannot, then, be considered as having the force 
of an operative treaty. 


Again, in the Turkish territory, both within 
and outside the zones from which allied troops 
have been withdrawn, it had not been possible 
hitherto to obtain any guarantees in favor of mi- 
nouities. France, on the contrary, has expressly 
made any eventual withdrawal of her troops from 
Cilicia subject to the engagement entered into by 
the Angora Government that it will assure the 
protection of minorities, and to the effective adop- 
tior of the necessary measures. 


His Majesty’s Government regret that by Ar- 
ticle 6 France should have admitted, for the pro- 
tection of the minorities, guarantees which differ 
fr-m those which the Treaty of Sevres provided, 
and that by failing to limit these provisions, spe- 
cially to Cilicia, the French Government should 
have appeared to meet one of the claims of the 
Angora Government in a matter of great impor- 
tance and of general bearing, whereas, a matter 
of this kind should, by its nature, form the sub- 
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ject of an interallied agreement and be reserved 
for negotiations as to a general peace. 

France cannot, without injustice, be reproached 
with having failed to secure the acceptance of 
the guarantees for the protection of the Cilician 
minorities whick the pressure of the aggregate 
strength of the Allies has been unable to exact 
from Turkey. The withdrawal of French troops 
being a necessity, the Government of the Repub- 
lic considered that its desire not to depart from 
the terms of the signed, but unratified, Treaty 
of Sevres, could not be pushed to the point of 
leaving the minorities without any protection, and 
that an obligation of humanity obliged it to se- 
cure for the minorities at least the guarantees 
contained in the treaties which have been im- 
posed by the Entente upon Hungary and Bul- 
garia. 

As regards your Lordship’s regret that these lat- 
ter guarantees might be considered as applying 
not only to Cilicia but also to other parts of Tur- 
key, the French Government considers that the 
entire Angora Agreement is dominated by the 
idea that it is a question only of an arrangement 
of local importance. 

Furthermore, no reproach should be made to 
the French Government on the ground that it has 
extended its obligations, not in its own interests, 
but in the interests of the Anatolian populations, 
who at the moment are still deprived of every 
kind of protection. 

Over and above the guarantees formally speci- 
fied in the agreement, I may add that M. Frank- 
lin-Bouillon agreed with the Angora Government 
that he should himself supervise the conditions 
of the evacuation of the territory and of the es- 
tablishment of the new authorities. In this duty 
he will be assisted by three special delegates of 
the French Government, who will reside at 
Adana, Mersina and Aintab. 

The administrative system for the district of 
Alexandretta contemplated in Article 7 does not 
conflict with the system contemplated for the 
mandate, which is to take into account the ex- 
treme diversity of races in Syria. It harmonizes 
with the general organization of countries under 
French mandate, and this organization already 
allows a large measure of administrative auton- 
omy of the different racial elements. Article 7 
of the Angora Agreement, moreover, does not 
confer on Turkey any political or economic right 
and contemplates the use of Turkish concur- 
rently with Arabic and French only because the 
great majority of the population speak Turkish. 

The frontier rectification contemplated in Ar- 
ticle 8 appears to your Lordship to affect not 
only the French Government but also the allied 
Governments, since the territories taken from 
Turkey constitute the gage of the common vic- 
tory. Your Lordship considers that the territo- 
ria! modification of the Syrian mandate does not 
take into account the obligations of France to- 
ward the League of Nations, while the retroces- 
sion, without previous notice being given to Great 
Britain and Italy, of the territories which Tur- 
key had abandaned to the Allies, is incompatible 
with both the spirit and the letter of the treaty 
which bears the signature of the three powers. 
This situation appears to your Lordship to be all 
the more regrettable because, as the frontier is 





to be fixed within a month of the signature of 
the agreement, the Turco-Syrian frontier will be 
decided before all the other Turkish frontiers, 
which are to be delimited by the Treaty of 
Sévres. 

The French Government must first point out 
that upon the morrow of the armistice the Allies 
effected other occupations and took measures 
of military control in Turkey, which equally con- 
stituted gages of importance, and yet it has been 
impossible to maintain in their integrity either 
these occupations or these measures of control. 


The districts under the Syrian mandate dealt 
with in Article 8 are, moreover, not properly 
Arab territory, but rather a country of migra- 
tions without precise limits, without sedentary 
population, and where not Arabs, but Kurds, pre- 
dominate. 


Finally, there would appear to be some ex- 
aggeration in reproaching France with giving up 
a relatively insignificant fraction of the occupied 
Turkish territory at a time when, more than 
three years after the armistice, she is still bear- 
ing the losses and the cost of maintenance of an 
army of nearly 100,000 men on the frontiers of 
Syria, while in the other parts of Turkey where 
allied troops were stationed effectives have been 
progressively reduced to a few battalions. The 
maintenance of such numerous contingents has 
been the result hitherto, not of the difficulties 
of keeping order in Syria, but rather of the 
necessity of being in a position to face an event- 
ual Turkish threat against Cilicia. The end of 
this danger will enable the French Government, 
no doubt, in a very short time, to make a con- 
siderable reduction in the French forces in the 
East. 

Ii is well to add that our allies have for a 
long time been aware of the obligation under 
which we were to abandon certain portions of 
the Syrian mandated territory in order to secure 
the evacuation of Cilicia. 

As regards the territories lying between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris which, for that mat- 
ter, have never been occupied by the allied forces, 
the communication made to Lord Hardinge on 
April 4 of the agreement concluded at London 
between M. Briand and Bekir Sami Bey amounted 
to a precise indication of the intention of the 
French Government to give up the occupation of 
these territories. 

With regard to the reproach that we have given 
up this territory as the result of an agreement, 
it is right to repeat that the present situation is 
very different from that by which the powers 
might have previously profited. The Turkish 
forces have developed considerably. The Angora 
Government now possesses armies of an offensive 
value which it did not previously possess. As 
soon as the evacuation of Cilicia was decided 
upon, it became impossible to avoid the necessity 
for making an agreement, and it would have been 
incenceivable that such an agreement should be 
arrived at witheut certain concessions on both 
sides. The French Government is convinced that 
in this respect it has given the League of Nations 
no ground for complaint. 

Moreover, the argument abovt mandates can 
for many reasons not be maintained. The man- 
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detes have not yet been ratified by the League 
of Nations, and their terms are still under dis- 
cussion. The Treaty of Sevres has not come into 
force. The British Government even admit that 
it must be modified. The frontiers which it has 
fixed are therefore not unalterable. France, the 
mandatory for Syria, is alone entitled to deal with 
the interests of the Syrian population in their 
unavoidable relations with the Turkish population 
beyond the frontier. 


The regret expressed by your Lordship regard- 
iny Article 9, which deals with the tomb of Sultan 
Suleiman, appears to be based upon an interpre- 
tation which the French Government desires to 
correct. The matter at issue is not a question 
of sovereignty, but rather a right of property 
which had been recognized for sentimental rea- 
sons. 

Article 10. merely establishes the fact that the 
Angora Government accepts the transfer of the 
concession of the Bozanti-Nisibin section of the 
Bagdad Raiiway to a French group, and does 
not state; as does Article 294 of the Treaty of 
Sevres, that the Government “ will transfer” the 
said concession. Thus the procedure contem- 
plated by Article 294 of the Treaty of Sevres is 
reserved, and the Angora Agreement consiitutes 
no obstacle to its application. 

As regards the basis of the arrangement made 
hetween the Allies regarding railways under Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Tripartite Agreement, and partic- 
ularly Paragraph 2 of that article, the British 
Government will be so good as to note that the 
French Government desires to confirm the fact 
that this arrangement is in no sense modified, 
nor has the distribution of the whole Bagdad 
Railway between France, Great Britain and Italy 
been modified. 

The Treaty of Sévres provided for the disposal 
of the Bagdad Railway only up to the River 
Jeihun. If this treaty had come into force, the 
railway east of the Jeihun would have been in 
the heart of Syria, and, in view of this, it would 
have had to be liquidated, in accordance with 
the Treaty of Sevres, by the mandatory power 
acting alone. The transfer of this section to a 
French company, in accordance with the Angora 
Agreement, leaves our position unaltered, while 
leaving the railway in Turkish territory. It is 
true that this argument cannot be applied to the 
section of the line which runs between the 
Cilician Gates and the Jeihun. There would, 
therefore, appear to be a certain justification for 
the protest against an immediate transfer to a 
French company of this section, which, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Tripartite Agreement, was 
to be exploited jointly as an Anglo-Franco-Italian 
undertaking. But in reality Paragraph 2 of Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Tripartite Agreement expressly 
contemplates the transfer to us of this section as 
representing the French interests which existed 
in the Bagdad Railway before 1914. Thus Ar- 
ticle 10 of the Angora Agreement, far from be- 
ing a violation of the provisions of the Tripar- 
tite Agreement, does not in reality amount to 
more than application of them in advance. 

As regards the use of the line for military pur- 
poses, its principal object is the maintenance 
of order in the districts far removed from all 


means of communication; but it would be in- 
conceivable that the railway could be used 
against Great Britain. The railway, in fact, 
passes over Syrian mandated territory from 
Maidan Ekbez as far as Choban Bey, and the 
French Government would, therefore, be in a 
position to put a stop to any transport which 
might seem to imply the possibility of a military 
threat against the frontier of Mesopotamia. 


On this point, the French Government is 
anxious to give to his Majesty’s Government the 
most formal assurance that it could in no case 
contemplate the possibility of any sort of facilities 
being given by it to hostile designs directed 
against any territory under a British mandate. 
The close ties which unite France and the Brit- 
ish Empire, and the French Government’s con- 
ception of its duties, both as a member of the 
League of Nations and as a mandatory power, 
are sufficient to dispel any such fears. 


In the event of an armed conflict, the laws of 
neutrality would, in fact, impose on the French 
Government the, obligation to prohibit the use of 
Syrian territory by Turkish transport, and the 
railway beyond Choban Bey, cut off from the 
rest of Turkey, would lose all practical value. 

The letter from Yussuf Kemal, which accom- 
panied the text of the agreement, has also formed 
the subiect of comment on the part of the British 
Government. Your Lordship has expressed regret 
that this letter would appear to establish a con- 
nection between promises of concessions and 
the wish, expressed in the same letter, that in 
view of the ancient relations existing between 
the two “nations,” questions relating to the 
independence and sovereignty of Turkey should 
be examined by France in a friendly spirit. 

The Government of the Republic desires to 
give the assurance that it seeks in Turkey no ex- 
clusive advantages, either political or economic. 
It has not departed in this matter in the slight- 
est degree from the general principles of the 
Treaty of Sevres and of the Tripartite Agree- 
ment. It has taken the greatest care to reserve 
all questions relating to peace with Turkey, 
which is and must remain an interallied matter. 
The promises of concessions indicated in Yussuf 
Kemal’s letter are not connected with any secret 
engagement, either written or verbal, entered 
into by M. Franklin-Bouillon, in regard to ques- 
tions which must be decided by agreement be- 
tween the Allies, and particularly in regard to 
the Turkish claims to Smyrna and Thrace. 
M. Franklin-Bouillon, indeed, has neither dis- 
cussed, nor would have agreed to discuss, any 
territorial questions other than those involved 
in the evacuation of Cilicia. 

The Turkish negotiator at Angora has him- 
self so clearly understood this situation that it 
is stated in a special minute that questions of 
a general nature are reserved for discussion when 
peace is made. Thus he specifically reserved, 
until the conclusion of the Treaty of Peace, any 
settlement of the questions connected with the 
participation of Syria in the Ottoman debt, with 
the liquidation of property of the State, of the 
Crown and of the Wakf, with the capitulatory 
regime, or with any other matters following on 
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the change of sovereignty in the mandated ter- 
ritories. If he expressed a desire to the French 
negotiator, he was careful to limit himself to 
begging him to recommend his request to the 
consideratien of the French Government at such 
time as the Treaty of Peace may be _ negoti- 
ated. 

Your Lordship has expressed the desire to 
know whether the French Government had _ re- 
plied or proposed to reply to Yussuf Kemal. 
M. Franklin-Bouillon confined himself to ad- 
dressing to Yussuf Kemal an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of his communication in the terms 
of the first paragraph, adding his thanks for 
the sentiments and wishes expressed by the An- 
gora Minister. 


As to the reports regarding, on the one hand, 
a promise made to France of a monopoly over the 
organization of the gendarmerie, and on _ the 
other the possibility of a loan, or, again, the 
supply of war material, they are devoid of all 
fcundation. The exchanges of views, whether 
verbal or written, which may have taken place 
between certain political personages and M. 
Franklin-Bouillon, add nothing to the substance 
e¢ the agreement, which carries with it no secret 
arrangement. It is, in fact, not without painful 
surprise that the French Government has seen 
mentioned in an official document, even though 
it was added that no credence was attached to 
them, of rumors of encouragement alleged to 
have been given by France to anti-British agita- 
tion in Mesopotamia. The relations between 
France and Great Britain are too close and 
too friendly for it to be necessary to deny such 
jmputations. 

If, putting aside the purely legal aspect of this 
question, the two Governments look at the mat- 
ter from a higher point of view, your Lordship 
will recognize, on the one hand, that the French 
Government could not prolong indefinitely the 
sacrifices of every kind which the occupation of 
Cilicia involved, at a time when the allied forces 
had witlidrawn from numerous districts seized as 
guarantees at the time of the armistice, and, on 
the other hand, that the intentions of the French 
Government in this matter had been clearly and 
frequently declared by France, both through her 
Prime Minister and through her diplomatic 
representatives. Without claiming in any sense 
to have assured herself of England’s agreement 
to her plans, France can legitimately maintain 
that she warned her ally of the necessities which 
she had to take into account. 

In these circumstances, I have no doubt that 
his Majesty's Government will not adhere to the 
objections which they raised at first sight to the 
Angora Agreement, but will recognize that 
France has done everything in her power to 
reconcile the maintenance of her legal obliga- 
tions, the care of the interests of her allies, and 
her duties from the humanitarian point of view, 
with the necessity with which the Government of 
the republic was faced of freeing itself from 
a burden which public opinion regarded as in- 
supportable. 

The French Government, however, is not un- 
willing to admit that when peace is concluded, 





the different agreements which have been ne- 
gotiated hitherto (Treaty of Sevres, Tripartite 
Agreement, arrangements for the liberation of 
prisoners, and the Angora Agreement), shall be 
adjusted in such a way as to take their place in 
the general settlement. 


L. DE MONTILLE. 
ARRAIGNMENT BY Lorp CURZON 


It was following the receipt of this 
French note that Lord Curzon, on Nov. 24, 
in a speech delivered at a luncheon in Lon- 
don, made a scathing arraignment of the 
French Government, stating that peace will 
never be achieved “if one power tries to 
steal a march on another and concludes 
arrangements on its own accord.” 


The day after, on Nov. 25, Lord Curzoa 
sent another note to the French Embassy 
reading as follows: 


NO. 3. 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to M. de 
Moniille. 
Foreign Office, Nov. 25, 1921. 
Sir: 

His Majesty’s Government have considered with 
the utmost care and attention the note which you 
addressed to me on Nov. 17 regarding the agree- 
ment negotiated by M. Franklin-Bouillon at An- 
gora. They have observed with satisfaction the 
detailed character of the reply which the French 
Government has returned to my note of Nov. 5, 
and they desire to reciprocate the conciliatory 
tone in which that reply has been couched. If 
further observations are required, it can only be 
with the object of removing still outstanding mis- 
conceptions, and of passing, if it may be, from 
the sphere of a common understanding to that 
of con:meon action. 

2. It gives pleasure to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take note of the emphatic assurances 
contained in the reply of the French Govern- 
ment with regard to the scope and consequences 
of the Angora Agreement as understood by its 
signatories. These assurances are so important, 
and it is so essential that no doubts as to their 
nature should exist between our two Govern- 
ments, that it appears desirable to summarize 
them as they are deduced from your note as 
follows: 

(1) The agreement is not a treaty of peace, 
and implies no recognition de jure or de facto 
of the Government of Angora. 

(2) The agreement is of purely local scope, 
and is “dominated” by thatidea. The French 
Government, as hitherto, reserves the question 
of peace with Turkey and has never contem- 
plated any engagement in that direction with- 
out a close agreement with the Allies and 
especially with Great Britain. In particular, 

the rights of Italy and Great Britain recognized 
in the Tripartite Agreement are not in any 
way touched by the Angora Agreement. 
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(3.) No facilities will be given by France 
for hostile designs against a territory under 
the British mandate; and in particular, in the 
case of armed conflict, France, as a neutral, 
would not permit the transfer of Turkish troops 
across Syrian territory under Article 10 of the 
agreement. 


(4.) No reply beyond a formal acknowledg- 
ment was returned by M. Franklin-Bouillon to 
Yussuf Kemal’s letter of Oct. 10, and that 
letter—the official publication of which in 
these circumstances it seems somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand—was not the counterpart 
of any secret understanding, written or oral, 
with M. Franklin-Bouillon on matters which 
must be settled in agreement between the 
Allies, and especially the question of Thrace 
and Smyrna. M. Franklin-Bouillon held— 
and would have consented to hold—no con- 
versation on territorial questions other than 
those implied in the evacuation of Cilicia. As 
proof of this, mention is made of a_proces- 
verbal of questions reserved by the Kemalist 
negotiator at Angora. 

(5) The rumors as to the French monopoly 
for gendarmerie organization, a French loan, 
the supply of French war material to the 
Kemalists, and in particular as to the en- 
couragement of an anti-British agitation on 
Mesopotamia, are baseless, and the views ex- 
changed, orally and in writing, between M. 
Franklin-Bouillon and Kemalist representatives 
add nothing to the substance of the agreement, 
which includes no secret arrangement. 

(6) The French Government admits the 
principle of adjusting in the final treaty of 
peace the different agreements negotiated, viz., 
the “Treaty of Sevres, the Tripartite Agree- 
ment, agreements for the liberation of prison- 
ers, and the Angora Agreement.” 

3. Confidently believing that this summary 
accurately represents the views and intentions of 
the French Government, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment express their sincere gratification at the 
full and frank nature of these assurances, and 
they cordially recognize the spirit of amity and 
good-will in which they have been offered. If I 
now draw attention to certain points on which 
his Majesty’s Government have found, and still 
find, some difficulty in reconciling these as- 
surances, and the detailed arguments by which 
they are supported, with the actual text of the 
agreement of Oct. 20, this is due to a desire, not 
to prolong controversy, but to remove any mis- 
givings that may still survive, and which might 
become a source of conceivable misunderstanding 
in the future. 

4. I will deal first with a question with which 
British public opinion, and, indeed, the sentiment 
of the civilized world, is profoundly concerned— 
namely, the protection of the non-Turkish minori- 
ties in Cilicia. Whatever view may be taken of 
the precise validity of the Tripartite Agreement 
and the underlying intention of Article 6, the 
French Government will hardly dispute that that 
agreement represented not only a definite pledge 
on the part of France toward her other allies to 
undertake in Citicia the common allied task of 
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protecting the minorities of Turkey, but also the 
immediate assumption of a definite responsibility 
toward those minorities themselves, who had 
been admittedly encouraged, by the continued 
allied occupation of Cicilia and by the published 
terms of the Tripartite Agreement, to return 
there. 


5. The French Government will readily under- 
stand, therefore, the apprehensions felt by his 
Majesty’s Government at finding in the agree- 
ment no guarantees for the safety of these people 
beyond the amnesty of Article 5 of the general 
declaration of the Kemalist Government as to 
the minority rights in Article 6. I need hardly 
remind you that while Part IV. of the Treaty of 
Sevres provides a measure of restitution for the 
serious injuries inflicted upon the minorities since 
Aug. 1, 1914, and for the renewal of those neces- 
sary privileges accorded to them by the Turkish 
Government throughout Turkey before the war, ne 
counterpart to these provisions exists in the 
minority treaties concluded with the European 
countries. Yet it is only the guarantees afforded 
by the latter treaties which the Kemalist Govern- 
ment in Article 6 of the present agreement have 
declared themselves ready to offer. In fact, the 
value of this.article and of Article 5 depends 
exclusively on that loyalty of the Kemalist Gov- 
ernment “to keep and execute engagements” as 
to which sanguine views are expressed by* the 
French Government in your note. His Majesty's 
Government, in the light both of past history 
and of recent events, find it difficult at present 
to share those views, and they would fain hope 
that in uny final treaty of peace the Allies may 
insist upon obtaining Turkish assent to the fuller 
safeguards of the Treaty of Sevres. In the mean- 
time, however, the grave responsibility of with- 
drawing the protection of her troops has been 
taken by France, and the presence of a limited 
number of special French representatives in 
Cilicia during and after the evacuation is the 
sole additional guarantee that has been provided 
for the security of the jeopardized sections of 
the population. His Majesty’s Government, while 
convinced that the French Government will lend 
its utmost efforts to the safeguarding of their 
interests, cannot conceal the fact that they regard 
the situation with no small anxiety. 

6. There is another feature of the agreement, 
namely, the formal revision of the northern fron- 
tier of Syria, provided for by Article 8 of the 
Angora Agreement, as to which it is necessary 
to say something. J do not wish to dwell here 
upon the extent of the surrendered territory, 
although this is far from inconsiderable, nor upon 
the danger that the normal number of its inhabi- 
tants may have been swollen since the armistice 
by an influx of Christian refugees; but his 
Majesty's Government cannot remain indifferent 
to the manifest strategic importance to their posi- 
tion in Irak of the return of the track of the 
Bagdad Railway to Turkey, or of the transfer to 
that power of the localities of Jeziret-ibn-Omar 
and Nisibin. So far as his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are aware, the latter transfer has never been 
contemplated up to this date, and no attempt 
has been made to ascertain their views upon it. 
For the rest, while they readily accept the French 
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Government’s assurance of their determination 
that no movement of Turkish troops over the 
Syrian portion of the Bagdad line with hostile 
intention against Irak shall be permitted, they 
apprehend, nevertheless, that Article 10 of the 
agreement as it now stands may be found to pre- 
clude the French Government from arresting such 
movements in time of peace, whatever their ulti- 
mate object might prove to be. 

7. Thirdly, the misgivings expressed by his 
Majesty's Government at certain features of Arti- 
cle 10 have not been altogether dispelled by your 
explanations. Apart from the immediate and 
premature advantage gained by France by this 
transfer of a large portion of the Bagdad line to 
a French company in advance—and_ therefore 
possibly to the prejudice—of the reciprocal allied 
arrangements contemplated by Article 294 of the 
Treaty of Sevres and Article 4 of the Tripartite 
Agreement, it is necessary to point out that these 
stretches of the railway which were previously 
in Syria, but are now surredered to Turkey, 
although placed in the French zone of economic 
interest, ought naturally to be divided among the 
Allies in accordance with the above-mentioned 
articles of the Tripartite Agreement and_ the 
Treaty of Sevres, and accordingly it is not rele- 
vant to claim that, had they remained in Syria, 
they could, by Article 293 of the treaty, have been 
liquidated by the French Government as man- 
datarv for Syria. Nor does the transfer to a 
French company of that part of the railway which 
still remains in Syria in itself fulfill the provisions 
of Article 293 of the Treaty of Sevres, which 
stipulates for liquidation by the mandatary and 
the assignment of the proceeds of the Financial 
Commission as an allied asset. 


8. There remain a number of subsidiary ques- 
tions concerning which I am most reluctant to 
pursue a controversy that can only divert our two 
Governments from larger and more important 
issues, and which are mentioned here solely with 
the object of correcting certain errors of fact. 
These questions relate, firstly, to the two mis- 
sions of M. Franklin-Bouillon, concerning which 
the French Government is mistaken in thinking 
that his Majesty's Government were fully in- 
formed, either by the French Government or by 
M. Franklin-Bouillon himself, and, secondly, to 
the explanations alleged to have been given to 
the British Government concerning the abortive 
agreement concluded by M. Briand with Bekir 
Sami Bey. His Majesty’s Government had no 
certain knowledge of the terms, or even the gen- 
eral character, of this agreement until they were 
presented with the text. As soon as this had 
been received I stated very fully and explicitly 
the objections entertained by his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in a conversation with the Count de 
Saint-Aulaire on April 19 last; and these objec- 
tions (which I gave no undertakings to record 
or repeat in a note) were not pursued only be- 
cause it was a matter of public knowledge that 
the Angora Government had already declined to 
accept the agreement. 

9. In the concluding paragraph of the note 
under reply the French Government admits that 
when peace is finally concluded the different 
agreements which have been negotiated up to 





date, including the Angora Agreement, will re- 
quire to be adjusted with a view to taking their 
place in a general settlement. On this under- 
standing it appears to be no longer necessary for 
me explicitly to reserve the attitude of his Maj- 
esty’s Government with regard to the Angora 
Agreement in general. These subjects will come 
up again for discussion later on, and more espe- 
cially will this be the case with regard to those 
articles of the agreement, such as Articles 6, 8 
and 10, which appear to infringe the provisions 
of the Treaty of Sevres and the Tripartite Agree- 
ment. 

10. Of greater importance is it to turn to the 
question of that larger settlement which both 
Governments must continually hold in view and 
the prolonged postponement of which is a source 
of ever-growing injury toall the parties concerned. 

11. J have already acquainted the French Gov- 
ernment with the satisfactory results of the con- 
versations which I have held with the Greek 
Ministers in London. The acceptance by the 
Greek Government without reservations of allied 
mediation, of which the French Government has 
already been informed, is the first and necessary 
step toward some general allied intervention. The 
French Government will readily appreciate, how- 
ever, that if such intervention is to be made at 
an early date with reasonable hopes of success 
both combatants in the present struggle must be 
made clearly to understand that the three Allies 
are loyally united and firmly agreed upon the 
terms of their mediation and the manner in which 
it is to be put forward. li is this paramount 
consideration which renders particularly gratify- 
ing to me those passages in your note which 
indicate the importance which the French Gov- 
ernment attaches to Franco-British co-operation 
in the Near East, and in which, acknowledging 
the spirit of “complete collaboration” which 
characterized my conversations with the Greek 
Ministers, it expresses its satisfaction at “the 
perfect identity of principles” existing between 
the two Governments. His Majesty’s Government, 
for its part, is convinced that it is only on 
the basis of such a collaboration, bearing fruit 
in acts rather than in words, that a speedy, just 
and general settlement in Turkey—essential alike 
for the prosperity of Europe and Asia—can be 
secured. 


12. In the firm hope that the identity of prin- 
ciples which his Maiesty’s Government has al- 
ways felt to underlie the Eastern policy of the 
great allied powers may at no distant date be 
translated into identic action, I reserve for an- 
other communication the proposals which, on 
behalf of the British Government, I am _pre- 
pared to make. 


CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 





The term “ intervention,” mentioned in 
the above letter, may logically be inter 
preted to mean military intervention, be- 
cause Great Britain is itself still a bellige:- 
ent engaged in a war with the Turkish Na- 
tionalist forces in Mesopotamia, the Per- 
sian border and certain parts of Syria. In 


















fact, the Kemalist Government has ex- 
pressed itself as being especially hostile 
against the British. Therefore, Great Brit- 
ain is hardly in a position to act as media- 
tor for Greece or other nations. 

The military character of the “ inter- 
vention” may also be assumed from the 
fact that Great Britain objected strenu- 
ously to the withdrawal of French troops 
from Cilicia, and to the surrender to the 
Turkish Nationalist Government of pas- 
toral lands and territories and other 
physical properties, and permitting the Na- 
tionalist Government to use the Anatolia- 
Bagdad railroad. The “ minorities” re- 
ferred to are substantially Greek inhabi- 
tants in Cilicia, Syria, Angora and Smyrna 
regions, said to number over one million. 


SUMMARY OF FRENCH REPLY 


In the French note that followed (Dec. 
6) the French assumed a cordial and con- 
ciliatory attitude in answering Lord Cur- 
zon’s note of Nov. 25. The salient points 
of this reply are as follows: (1) Though 
the Angora Treaty implied neither de 
facto nor de jure recognition of the An- 
gora Government, the Allies themselves, 
by admitting this Government’s representa- 
tives to the London Conference on terms 
of equality with the envoys of the Con- 
stantinople Government, admitted the 
Angora regime to be an existing Govern- 
ment. (2) As regards the protection of 
minorities, that will become a matter of 
general allied responsibility with the com- 
ing into force of the general treaty of 
peace. (3) France is no less anxious 
than Great Britain that these minorities, 
especially the Armenians, shall receive 
protection, and M. _ Franklin-Bouillon, 
“though he did not obtain from the Na- 
tionalist Government” the guarantees set 
forth in the Treaty of Sevres, “the accep- 
tance of which the entire strength of the 
Allies has been unable to enforce up to 
the present,” obtained guarantees “ which 
are assuredly not valueless.” News from 
Cilicia indicated that the Kemalists are 
taking measures favorable to the Christian 
minorities; it remains for the Christians 
to adopt a favorable attitude in response. 
The stay of M. Franklin-Bouillon and of 
special French representatives, added to 
the guarantees set forth in the Angora 
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Treaty itself, the French note implies, 
create a most favorable presumption. (4} 
France will urge, at the time of the gen- 
eral peace treaty, its claims in justifica- 
tion of the revision of the northern frontier 
in the interests of the Syrian mandaie 
itself. She renews her pledge not to 
allow the use of the Syrian section of the 
Bagdad Railway by the Turks for the 
transportation of troops hostile to British 
mandated territory. (5) France derives 
no immediate advantage from Article 10, 
which provides only for a_ preliminary 
“acceptance ” of the transfer of an im- 
portant section of the Bagdad Railway to 
I'rench interests, reserving the execution 
of this to the future general peace treaty. 
Under this article, France waives none of 
her rights deriving from the Tripartite 
Agreement and the Treaty of Sevres. 
(6) In conclusion, the French note assured 
the British Government that France “ will 
make all possible efforts to collaborate in 
the suggested work of mediation, a task 
which will be rendered all the easier by 
the agreement of France, Great Britain and 
Italy, in regard to the extent of this media- 
tion, and the methods by which it is to be 
brought about.” 


SEPARATE SECRET AGREEMENTS 


It will be noted that the first letter of 
Lord Curzon to the French Embassy, Nov. 
25, closes with a statement to the effect 
that the British Government has heard that 
France entered into separate secret agree- 
ments with Turkey. In the notes that fol- 
lowed the French Government evaded this 
issue. But finally, on Dec. 10, after the 
British Foreign Office had brought consid- 
erable pressure to bear on France, the 
French Embassy transmitted to Lord Cur- 
zon a copy of each of the secret agree- 
ments which had not been included in the 
Angora Treaty. These documents, which 
the Near East Conference and the Genoa 
Conference are likely to find extremely in- 
leresting. are herewith reproduced in full: 
M. de Montille to the Marquess Curzon of 

Ked’eston. 
(Received Dee. 14). 


French Embassy, London, Dec. 10, 1921. 
My Lord: 

In taking note of the assurances given by my 
Government, your Lordship was good enough to 
observe in Paragraph 5 of your note of Nov. 25 
that “the views exchanged orally or in writing 
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between M. Franklin-Bouillon and Kemalist rep- 
resentatives add nothing to the substance of the 
agreement, which includes no secret arrange- 
ment.” The French Government, anxious that 
his Majesty's Government should be completely 
reassured in this respect, has instructed me to 
communicate to your Lordship the letters and 
notes exchanged between M. Franklin-Bouillon 
and the Kemalist representatives. M. Briand has 
already read these letters and notes to Lord 
Hardinge. 

These documents, which are attached, are 
eleven in number. As your Lordship will be 
able to see for yourself, they do not bear the 
character of secret advantages involving any modi- 
fication of the Angora Agreement. 

The French Government would be grateful if 
the British Government would refrain from pub- 
lishing these documents without previous con- 
sultation with the French Government. 


L. DE MONTILLE. 
ENCLOSURE 1 IN NO. 5—NOTE 


It has been agreed between M. Franklin-Bouil- 
lon and Yussuf Kemal Bey that the agreement 
signed today will not come into force until after 
it has been approved by the two Governments. 
This approval must be given within a maximum 
period of fifteen days. Yussuf Kemal Bey de- 
clares, in his capacity as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that the approval of the French Govern- 
ment entails de plano that of his own Govern- 
ment. 

Done at Angora, Oct. 20, 1921. 

FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 
YUSSUF KEMAL. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN NO. 5 
Yussuf Kemal to M. Frank-in-Bouillon. 
Angora, Oct. 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

As a corollary to the agreement signed today 
between our two Governments, I am happy to 
inform you that the French educational and 
charitable institutions and relief organizations 
will continue to exist in Turkey, it being clearly 
understood that such institutions and. organiza- 
tions shall not under any pretext or in any Cir- 
cumstance lend themselves to propaganda or to 
any action whatsoever contrary to the interests of 
Turkey or to Ottoman law. 


YUSSUF KEMAL. 
ENCLOSURE 3 IN NO. 5—NOTE. 


In signing the agreement arrived at today be- 
tween the Government of the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey and the Government of the 
French Republic, Yussuf Kemal Bey, the Turkish 
Plenipotentiary, has advanced the following con- 
siderations, of which M. Franklin-Bouillon, the 
French Plenipotentiary, has taken note. 

The Turkish Plenipotentiary wishes to make 
express reservations concerning the settlement of 
questions relating to the participation of Syria 
in the Ottoman debt, in State, Crown and Wakf 
property, and in all other matters arising out of 
the change in the legal status of that country, 
which settlement shall take place at the time of 
the conclusion of the general treaty of peace. 
As regards the districts of Alexandretta and 





Antioch, Yussuf Kemal Bey declares that it is 
necessary that the inhabitants should be granted 
the right to adopt a special flag containing the 
Turkish flag as a part of its design. The 
French Plenipotentiary, acknowledging the de- 
sirability of according such a privilege to the 
inhabitants of these districts, has promised to 
take the necessary steps to this end with his 
Government. 

As regards Article 5, concerning the complete 
amnesty to be granted by the two contracting 
parties, the French Plenipotentiary declares that 
he will recommend his Government to take the 
necessary measures in order that the inhabitants 
of the districts of Alexandretta and Antioch may 
benefit by this amnesty. 


With regard to Article 10, the Turkish Pleni- 
potentiary declares as follows: 

1. The kilometric guarantee has hitherto, by 
virtue of the acts of concession of the Bagdad 
Railway, been established on the basis of the 
gross receipts of the whole line; it is essential to 
fix the kilometric guarantee pertaining to the 
Turkish Bozanti-Nisibin section, as in the past, 
on the basis of the gross receipts of the whole 
of the Bagdad line. The French Plenipotentiary 
undertakes to call the attention of his Govern- 
ment to the equity of this claim. 

2. The Plenipotentiaries of the two parties 
agree that the fixing of the tariff for Turkish 
military transport by railway in Syrian territory 
and the fixing of the tariff for Syrian transport 
by railway in Turkish territory will be reserved 
for subsequent examination. They have likewise 
recognized the necessity on both sides of giving 
adequate notice every time that either of the 
two countries desires to avail itself of the right 
specified in Article 10, Paragraph 2, of the 
Franco-Turkish agreement. 

The Turkish Plenipotentiary makes the follow- 
ing request, which the French Plenipotentiary 
agrees to support with his Government: 

In the port of Alexandretta, Turkish nationals, 
Turkish goods and vessels under the Turkish 
flag should enjoy entire freedom of use of the 
port. They should in this and in all respects 
be treated on a footing of absolute equality. with 
the inhabitants, the goods and the vessels of the 
country. 

In that port there should be leased to Turkey 
a piece of land which should be set apart for 
the direct transit of merchandise coming from 
or going to Turkey. All facilities should be 
eranted to Turkey for linking up this piece of 
land with the railway connecting Alexandretta 
with Turkish territory, and for its administration, 
leasing and method of exploitation. 


No dues or taxes other than tonnage, wharf- 
age, pilotage, lighthouse and quarantine dues, 
levied equally on the inhabitants, goods and 
vessels of the country, should be imposed on 
Turkish nationals, goods and vessels engaged in 
the transit of merchandise coming from or going 


to Turkey. 


Done at Angora in duplicate, Oct. 20, 1921 
(1337). 
FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 


YUSSUF KEMAL BEY. 
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ENCLOSURE 4 IN NO. 5 
Yussuf Kemal to M. Franklin-Bouilion. 
Angora, Oct. 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

I have the honor to inform you that my Gov- 
ernment desires to avail itself of the collabora- 
tion of French specialist instructors in the Turk- 
ish gendarmerie schools. 

I trust that the Government of the French 
Republic will be good enough to give this request 
its consideration. 1 should be happy to inform 
your Excellency later of the number of French 
instructors we shall require. 


YUSSUF KEMAL. 


ENCLOSURE 5 IN NO. 5 
Yussuf Kemal to M. Franklin-Bouillon 
Angora, Oct. 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

With reference to Article 12 of the agreement 
signed today between our two Governments, I 
have the honor to inform you that the method of 
apportioning the waters of the Kuweik can be 
settled by the representatives of the population 
of the Turkish districts situated to the north of 
the line specified in Article 8, and those of the 


population of the City of Aleppo. 
YUSSUF KEMAL. 
ENCLOSURE 6 IN NO. 5 


Yussuf Kemal to M. Franklin-Bouillon. 


Angora. Oct. 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

In reply to the note which you were good 
enough to address to me on Oct. 20, 1921, re- 
specting the request of a French group regard- 
ing the Arghana mine and an agricultural con- 
cession which is stated to have been granted be- 
fore the war in the vilayet of Adana, I am happy 
to inform your Excellency that I shall cause the 
examination of these two questions to be pro- 
ceeded with without delay. 


YUSSUF KEMAL BEY. 


ENCLOSURE 7 IN NO. 5 
M. Franklin-Bouillon to Yussuf Kemal. 
Angora, Oct. 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note accompanying the agreement, the terms of 
which we haveedrawn up together. 

I fully share your hope that the agreement 
concluded between the Government of the French 
Republic and the Government of the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly of Turkey with a view to effect 
a definite and durable peace will result in the 
re-establishment and consolidation of the close re- 
lations which have existed in the past between 
the two nations, the Government of the French 
Republic making every effort to settle in a spirit 
of cordial agreement all questions relating to the 
independence and the sovereignty of Turkey. 


HENRY FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 
ENCLOSURE 8 IN NO. 5 


M. Franklin-Bouillon to Yussuf Kemal. 
Angora, Oct. 20, 192%. 


Your Excellency: 
I have much pleasure in acknowledging the 
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receipt of your letters of Oct. 20, 1921 (of which 
I attach copies), respecting: 

1. The maintenance of French schools and in- 
stitutions in Turkey. 

2. The selection of French officers as gen- 
darmerie instructors. 

3. The apportioning of the waters of the 
Kuweik. 

4. The concession for the Arghana mine and 
for cotton fields in Cilicia. 


HENRY FRANKLIN BOUILLON. 


ENCLOSURE 9 IN NO. 5 
M. Franklin-Bouillon to Yussuf Kemal. 
Angora, Oct. 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

As a corollary to Article 7 of the agreement 
signed today between our two Governments, I 
think it desirable to explain that as regards the 
special administrative regime for the district of 
Alexandretta, the districts with Turkish majori- 
ties will in general be administered by officials 
of Turkish race. Schools will be established 
which will enjoy all facilities for Turkish cultural 
development. 

This regime will apply equally to the district 
of Antioch and to the parts of the old vilayet 
of Adana to the south of the line specified in 


Article 8. 
HENRY FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 


ENCLOSURE 10 iN NO. 5 
M. Franklin-Bouillon to Yussuf Kema'. 
Angora, Oct. 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

As a corollary to the agreement signed this day 
between our two Governments, I have the honor 
to confirm the fact that the recognition of the 
transfer prescribed by Article 10 of that agree- 
ment is subject to the two following conditions: 

1. That the rights of the Turkish Government 
shall be maintained. 

2. That the Government shall be guaranteed 
against any claims by the old company resulting 
from the transfer. 


HENRY FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 


ENCLOSURE 11 IN NO. 5 


M. Franklin-Bouil’on to Yussuf Kemal. 
Angora, Oct. 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

I had occasion to draw your attention to the 
fact that in the course of the negotiations which 
took place in London in March, 1921, your 
plenipotentiaries promised to the representatives 
of the Government of the French Republic the 
concession of the Arghana mines, of which a 
French group had made a very complete pre- 
liminary examination. Your Excellency informed 
me that this concession had already been granted 
to a Turkish group. I then requested you to 
make every endeavor to arrange with this group 
that the French group should participate to a 
fair extent in this undertaking. 

* pointed out to your Excellency at the same 
time that a French company, the Societe Van- 
deuvre de Lesseps, had obtained the concession 
of cotton fields in Cilicia, and that the greatest 
difficulties had been placed in the way of the 
transfer of the lands granted. Your Excellency 
































































































was good enough to assure me that you would 
do everything possible te expedite the examina- 
tion of these two questions. 


I have pleasure in taking note of your declara- 


tion. HENRY FRANKLIN-BOUILLON. 
NO. 6 | 

The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to M. de 
Montille. 


Foreign Office, Dec. 15, 1921. 
Sir: 

I have the honer to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of Dec. 10, communicating, for the 
information of his Majesty’s Government, copies 
of certain annexes to the agreement of Oct. 20, 
signed by M. Franklin-Bouillon and Yussuf 
Kemal Bey, and also of certain letters exchanged 
between these gentlemen on the same subject. 


CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


There the whole matter stood. subject to 
change according to the nature and extent 
of the proposed British “ intervention,” 
and without any further assurance on the 
part of the French that they would agree 


To the Editor of Current History: 

It has been charged that the present regime 
gained power in Greece by promising to the 
“ war-weary ” Greeks demobilization; and yet in 
every one of their proclamations the former 
Opposition emphasized their approval of Veni- 
zelos's foreign policy, even going to the length 
of presenting a note to the allied Ministers in 
Athens, in which it was declared that the Greeks 
were united in the desire for the realization of 
their national aspirations. When the offensive 
against the Turks began, Greece’s well-wishers 
declared that the operations against the Turks 
had, as their sole object the reinforcement of 
Constantine’s popularity. The war against the 
Turks was popular in Greece, and yet Venizelos’s 
defeat was due to the war-weariness of the cow- 
ardly Greeks! 

For lack of any serious argument, when the 
Greek question is being discussed, the adherents 
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to readjustment of the terms of the Angora 
Treaty. 

The French feared that an attempi 
would be made to force this readjustmer’ 
of terms at the Genoa Conference, and tha: 
was one of the main reasons back of their 
opposition to the conference. Exactly 
what happened at the Boulogne meeting 
between Lloyd George and Poincare is not 
known, but I am advised from reliab! 
sources that, as a result of that meeting, 
France has agreed to support the Britis 
“intervention” plan if the plans are 
mediative in nature, and to remain neutral 
if they are of a military nature; and that 
she will, in effect, consent to the readjust- 
ment of the terms of the Angora Treaty 
if and when it becomes evident that the 
streneth and influence of the Allies cain 
enforce the change of terms on the Turkish 
Nationalist Government. 


CONSTANTINE VERSUS VENIZELOS 


By EvackeLos KARAGEORGAS 


of the former Premier, knowing the psychology 
of the American people, consistently resort to 
such phrases as “the Divine right of Kings,” 
“autocracy,” &c. The Venizelists in so doing 
may be moved by selfish motives. Why, however, 
does an American overlook the fact that Con- 
stantine was re-enthroned at the insistence of 
over 90 per cent. of his people? Is it not strange 
that a people who boast of their democratic 
inclinations should be unwilling to respect a 
nation’s wishes? I aim particularly referring to 
the non-recognition of the present Greek regime 
by the American Government. 

Venizelos’s followers assert that they aim at 
the transformation of the present form of Greek 
Government into a republic, and yet, strangely 
enough, they are unwilling to obey the funda- 
mental rule of democracy, which demands that 
the minority respect the will of the majority! 


Eliis and Eighth Streets, Augusta, Ga., Jan. 
12, 1922. 
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THE 
TURKISH GOVERNMENT 
AT ANGORA 


By M. ZEKERIA 


Rise of the Nationalist movement under Mustapha Kemal, its 
defiance of the Allies, its establishment of a de facto Government, 
and its present purposes, as viewed by the Turks 


NEW and important factor is arising 
out of the political chaos that has 
prevailed in the Near East since the 

armistice. Turkey is passing through a 
revolution, which may have an enormous 
effect upon the Near and the Middle East, 
and perhaps all over Asia. The centre of 
this revolution is the Turkish Nationalist 
movement, which sprang up in Anatolia 
after the armistice. In the beginning this 
movement was a mere act of protest against 
the partition of Turkey by the European 
powers; later it became an organized army 
fighting against the invading Greek forces; 
and now at last it has become a strong or- 
ganized Government under the leadership 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha. It spread so 
rapidly through Turkey that before a year 
had elapsed the Allies thought it necessary 
to summon its representatives to London 
and discuss their demands. Since that 
date, which was at the beginning of 1921, 
the Government set up by Kemal’s follow- 
ers at Angora has become the real ruling 
power of Turkey. It is certain that the 
Allies sooner or later will be obliged to 
recognize it as the de facto Government of 
Turkey and the only authoritative repre- 
sentative of the Turkish people. 


The revolution of 1908, when Abdul- 
Hamid was overthrown and a _ constitu- 
tional government established, made a 
great sensation all over Europe, and was 
known almost overnight abroad. The real 
character of the new Turkish Nationalist 
movement, however. has so far not been 
known, and its political effect upon the 
Crient is generally overlooked. It may be 
interesting, therefore, to study the charac- 


ter of the movement to see how it is or- 
ganized, what role it plays in the Orient, 
what its relation is to the Sultan, and what 
its attitude is toward Islamic nations. 


How THE MOvEMENT AROSE 


In order to foster an organized protest 
against the partition of Turkey, and espe- 
cially against the occupation of Smyrna, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha went to Anatolia 
in the middle of 1919 and summoned a 
congress in Erzerum. People throughout 
Turkey sent representatives to this con- 
gress, where they discussed the measures to 
be taken against the Greek Army and the 
allied plan of partition. They decided to 
hold a second and larger meeting in Sivas. 
Two months later. in November, 1919, the 
representatives of all the provinces assem- 
bled there and laid the foundation for the 
Nationalist movement. They organized na- 
tional associations throughout the country 
and decided to use the army for carrying 
out their plan. Up to that date their aim 
had been Jimited; they had had no inten- 
tion of organizing a Government in rivalry 
with that of Constantinople. But the occu- 
pation of ,Constantinople by the allied 
forces, and the oppression that followed, 
caused all the Deputies and the intellectual 
leaders to go to Anatolia and to join Mus- 
tapha Kemal. The addition of these new 
elements and the ever-increasing hostility 
of the Allies led the Nationalists to or- 
ganize a new Government in Angora. In 
April, 1920, with the participation of all 
the representatives of the nation, including 
those of Thrace, Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople, they opened the National Assembly, 
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and under the Presidency of Mustapha Ke- 
mal Pasha organized a Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The aim of this new Government 
may be summarized in two words: democ- 
racy and independence. 

The National Assembly, immediately 
after its first meeting, passed two impor- 
tant bills fixing the fundamental basis of 
the policy of the Nationalist Government. 
One of these bills is called the Constitu- 
tional Law, under which the old constitu- 
tional monarchy is abolished and a much 
more democratic system of government 
adopted. The other bill is called the Na- 
tional Pact, stating the conditions under 
which the Nationalists uncompromisingly 
demand the political, judicial and eco- 
nomic independence of Turkey. These two 
fundamental acts indicate the real charac- 
ter of the Turkish Nationalist Government. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


The constitutional law is a new experi- 
ment in democracy, especially in the 
Orient. Its peculiarity is that it creates 
neither u republic nor a constitutional 
monarchy, nor does it resemble any other 
existing form of democratic government. 
According to the Constitution of Angora, 
all the power of the State is vested in the 
hands of the National Assembly, the mem- 
bers of which are direct representatives of 
the people. There are no separate legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial powers, as gen- 
erally accepted by the European democra- 
cies. The National Assembly is all three 
in one. As a consequence of the concen- 
tration of all the powers of the State in one 
body, there is no Cabinet in Angora, no 
individual dictator, no monarch, nor even 
a President. The National Assembly is the 
embodiment of all the power that monarchs 
or Presidents possess in the other demo- 
cratic States. Consequently, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha is not a dictator or the Pres- 
ident of a republic. Until the recent Greek 
offensive, he was merely President of the 
National Assembly. On Nov. 16 the Na- 
tional Assembly turned over its executive 
power to Mustapha Kemal for a period of 
four months, which lately has been ex- 
tended to four months reckoned from Feb. 
14. At the end of that time he will return 
to his original position as the President 
of the Assembly. As such, he is the for- 
mal representative of the nation. He signs 





the acts of the Assembly and the treaties 
agreed with the foreign nations, and he re- 
ceives the diplomatic representatives of 
foreign Governments. But that is the ex- 
tent of his authority. He cannot do any- 
thing else without the consent of the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

There is, as I have said, no Cabinet or 
Prime Minister in Angora, in the proper 
sense of the word. The National Assem- 
bly charges certain of its own members—- 
heads of the administrative departments—- 
to carry out the Government’s decisions. 
They are not the members of a Cabinet as 
a unit, but the personal representatives of 
the Assembly, and they act on behalf of 
the Assembly. Every Minister—called a 
Representative in Angora—is responsible 
directly to the Assembly, but otherwise is 
independent. The domestic and foreign 
policies of the Government are determined 
not by the members of the Government, but 
by the Assembly itself. 

The only ruling power, therefore, in An- 
atolia is the National Assembly, which is 
the real, direct representative of the peo- 
ple. All persons 20 years of age, who are 
residents of Turkey and who are Ottoman 
subjects, have the right to vote. This is 
one of the steps taken toward the dem- 
ocratization of Turkey. The second is the 
decentralization of the administration. The 
National Assembly abolished the old 
strictly centralized regime, and has given 
the right of administration to the local 
communities and provinces. 


THe NATIONAL PACT 


Now as to the National Pact: This is a 
very important document, because it shows 
the character of the Angora Government 
more clearly than anything else. In this 
pact, the Turkish National Assembly, fix- 
ing the peace conditions, and stating its 
political ideals, openly disclaims all the 
imperialistic ideas of previous Govern- 
ments. The Nationalists do not claim any 
right of sovereignty over the territories 
where the Turks are not in a majority, such 
as Syria, Mesopotamia, &. They promise 
to recognize the rights of minorities as ac- 
cepted by the small or newly created 
States, such as Rumania, Bulgaria and Po- 
land. They are ready to recognize the 
freedom of the Straits for the traffic of the 
merchant vessels of all nations. But, at the 
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same time, they want absolute independ- 
ence in their own home. They will not 
compromise on that point. 

Besides the reforms of a political and 
democratic nature, the Nationalists have in- 
troduced some radical reforms in educa- 
tion and in the social and economic life of 
Turkey. They have opened, for instance, 
dozens of colleges and normal schools, 
passed social laws for the protection of 
workers, abolished the export taxes to en- 
courage the exportation of native products, 
&c. In brief, in two years’ time Turkey 
has witnessed a revolution which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have taken 
years. Now we can safely say that, despite 
the state of war, Turkey has a Government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people. All foreigners who have recently 
visited Angora attest this unanimously. 


SULTAN AND Pan-ISLAM 


In this brief analysis two points need 
elucidation: One is in regard to the posi- 
tion of the Sultan in this new Constitution, 
and the other concerns the attitude of the 
Angora Government toward the other Mos- 
lem nations. The Turkish Nationalist 
leader, in a long speech delivered in the 
National Assembly on Jan. 1, 1922, said 
in regard to the position of the Sultan: 

We have a deep respect for the imperial family, 
which has held for centuries the fate of Turkey 
in its hands, and worked for her prosperity. But 
that is all. We do not and we cannot go 
further than that. This respect does not mean 
servility. We are not looking for a “boss.” Ac- 
cording to our religion, the real ruler is the peo- 
ple, and the acting ruler is but the servant of the 
people. For the Caliph, who has the respect 
of all the Moslem nations, we cherish due respect 
also. This is one proposition, but to make him 
the dictator of the Turkish people is entirely 
another one. We obey and we bow only to God, 
and to none else. 

These words of Mustapha Kemal mean 
that the present Nationalist Government 
does not recognize the authority of the 
Sultan, and that its leaders will not return 
to the old regime and reinvest the Sultan 
with supreme power over the country. They 
will probably accept in the future a mon- 
arch, but only as a mere shadow. 

As to the attitude of the Angora Govern- 


mént toward the other Moslem nations, I 
quote the following additional declaration 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha: 

One of the many causes of our present calamity 
is the unrealizable dream of our previous rulers. 
They dreamed of building a vast empire, of unit- 
ing all the Moslem nations or the Turanian race; 
hence Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turanism. These 
were the dreams that led the members of the 
Union and Progress organization to enter the 
great war. These are ideals up in the clouds. Let 
us be more humble and more realistic in our 
policy. What I understand by Pan-Islamism is 
this: As a Moslem nation we are exceedingly in- 
terested in the fate of our Moslem brothers of 
other countries. We want to see them happy 
and prosperous. It will be a great pleasure for 
us to see the other Mohammedan nations securing 
their independence, and getting rid of foreign 
yokes. We follow with great interest their 
struggles for independence, as we are sure that 
they follow ours. But to base our policy upon 
this feeling, and to pursue a Pan-Islamic policy, 
would be to invite danger to our own country 
and to hurt our own cause. We are in sympathy 
with their cause, but we cannot fight for them. 
We are not dreamers, we are not Pan-Islamists or 
Pan-Turanians. Our aim is to secure only our 
own independence. We are not fighting, we are 
not shedding our blood for anything else. 

It is undeniable, however, that, despite 
the moderate attitude of the Angora Gov- 
ernment, all the Moslem nations are in 
sympathy with the Turkish Nationalist 
movement, and that they recognize Angora 
as the centre of the Moslem world. They 
have turned their eyes and hopes to the 
new Turkish capital, sent representatives 
there, and asked the leadership of the Na- 
tional Assembly for the Moslem world. 
The Angora Government, which has the 
friendliest attitude toward them all, has 
signed political and commercial treaties 
with Persia, Afghanistan and Turkestan. 
Evidently this is a new era in the Moslem 
world. 


In conclusion, we may say that the 
Turkish Nationalist Government of An.- 
gora, which has upset all the partition 
plans of the European powers, and which 
seemingly will have a big influence upon 
the future of the Moslem world, is a demo- 
cratic and liberal Government. It has no 
imperialistic ideas, no Pan-Islamic or Pan- 
Turanian dreams. Its only ideal is to se- 
cure an independent home for Turks. 





THE PRINCES 





OF INDIA 


AND GANDHI’S REVOLT 


By Micuaey A. E. Wuite* 


Why India’s one hundred and seven native rulers stand solidly 
for British rule and against Gandhi’s revolutionary move- 
ment—Their wonderful entertainments for the Prince of Wales 


RITERS on the situation in India 1857 were not of the idealistic stamp of 


frequently draw comparisons be- 
tween the present symptoms of re- 
volt and those immediately preceding the 
great mutiny of 1857. 
that there is very little similarity between 


the two, except that 
Hindus and Moham- 


medans did unite 
against the Brit’ sh 
in 1857, and their 
doing so now is not, 
therefore, an entire- 
ly unique proceed- 
ing, as sometimes 
asserted. 

The most signifi- 
cant difference be- 
tween the two move- 
ments lies in their 
leaders and the mo- 
tives actuating 
them. The leaders 
of the revolt in 


*Captain White, the 
author of this article, 
was born in _ India, 
went to school with 
Kipling, and later as a 
soldier saw many years 
of service in that coun- 
try, as did also his five 
brothers, his father 
and his grandfather 
before him, most of 
whom lost their lives 
there in various cam- 
paigns to defend the 
British rule. He is the 
author of a novel of 
the Indian mutiny, 
*Lachmi Bai,’ and of 
other stories and books 
of India. He is now a 
resident of New York 
City.—Ebrror. 


two sons, 


But the facts show 





THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 
A typical native Prince of India and his 


clad in the richly jeweled 


Gandhi; they were not revolutionaries talk- 
ing of setting up an Indian republic, but 
princes and nobles who fought to safe- 
guard, enhance or recover their own inter. 
ests, jeopardized as they were by the en- 
croachments of the 
British East India 
Company. Thus it 
came about that the 
last of the Moham- 
medan Mogul Em- 
perors, Bahadur 
Shah, allied himself 
with the infamous 
Hindu, Nana Sahib, 
who claimed the 
throne of the Mara- 
tha Peshwas; and 
that the disinherited 
Hindu Rani 
(Queen) of Jhansi 
fought side by side 
with the Mohamme- 
dan Nawab of Ban- 
da in vain efforts to 
“drive the British 
into the sea.” Had 
their efforts been 
successful the mere 
shadow of the Great 
Moguls of Delhi 
might have re- 
gained somewhat of 
a real substance of 
power, the Nana 
Sahib would have 
become Peshwa of 
the Marathas, and 
the heroic Rani of 


robes so characteristic of court 


life 


in India Jhansi, “the best 






















































and bravest of the 
rebel leaders.” 
would likely have 
established herself - 
as sovereign ruler 
in the great palace 
and fortress of 
Gwalior, from 
which she had 
driven the Mahara- 
ja Scindhia, a Brit- 
ish ally, in wild 
rout. Otherwise, 
the part of the peo- 
ple and_ revolted 
troops in 1857 was 
to fight in support 
of the comparative- 
ly few native rulers 
who actually took 
up arms against the 
British (no doubt a 
larger number sat 
on the fence wait- 
ing the turn of af- 
fairs), being incited 
thereto by rumors 
of British offenses 
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led by the Ali 
Brothers. | Though 
the ostensible ob- 
ject of these Mo- 
hammedans is the 
restoration of the 
Caliph and Sultan 
in Constantinople, 
of a certainty they 
do not contemplate 
the setting up of a 
Hindu republic ‘in 
Delhi reminiscent 
of all the Moham- 
medan_ imperial 
glories of Akbar, 
Jehangir, the Em- 
press Nur Jehan, 
Shah Jehan and Au- 
rangzeb.* For them 
it is not for nothing 
that it was proudly 
written in Persian 
characters above 
the entrance to the 


Great Hall of Pub- 


THE BEGUM OF BHOPAL lic Audience, and 


The only woman ruler in India, who rules still 
many of India’s teeming millions, and a 


remains to be 


against their relig- who receives a salute of twenty-one read: 
. n guns wherever she goes in her do- 


ious or caste preju- main of 7,000 square miles 


dices. The revolt 

was confined chief- 

ly to Northern India, with the large East- 
ern and Western Presidencies of Bombav 
and Madras but little affected.* 

How vastly different the situation is now 
can be seen at a glance. The Presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras are as much af- 
fected as Bengal, and indeed, apparently 
excepting the native States, the revolution- 
ary propaganda of Gandhi as directed 
against British rule has spread all over 
India. With him are linked the Hindu 
extremists, mostly young men saturated 
with the doctrines of Karl Marx and seem- 
ingly inclined to worship at wayside 
shrines of Messrs. Lenin and Trotzky, as 
possibly new deities to add to the endless 
number of gods from time to time em- 
braced within the Hindu pantheon. Hindu 
intellectuals of this type did not exist 
in 1857. 


But, as in 1857, these would-be Hindu 


revolutionaries have Mohammedan allies, 


*Kaye and Mallison’s ‘‘ History of the Indian 


Mutiny.”’ 


If there be a Paradise 
on earth, 
It is this, it is this! 


THE NATIVE PRINCES 


Bui what of the native princes? What 
is their attitude toward the present move- 
ment? So far, from their station and 
rank has come no leader as in 1857; not 
even a single public utterance of sympathy. 
Interested, deeply so, no doubt they all 
are, but one can believe with little enthu- 
siasm for abolishing British protection as 
well as control, when so many homeless 
kings and princes have become wanderers 
over Europe. 


Of a truth, times and conditions have 
changed since 1857. With the transfer 
of governing power from the East India 
Company direct to the British Crown most 
of their grievances were adjusted and 
settled. As princes of the Indian Empire 
their titles and territories were made se- 
cure against further encroachment. The 
native laws of succession came into active 


*Tavernier’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of the 
Great Mogul.”’ 
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force again. Juggling with native thrones 
as a source of official enrichment forever 
went out of political fashion. Some of 
ibe princes now maintain their own mili- 
tary forces. On the other hand, if a rajah 
or nawab is not permitted to make war on 
a neighbor, he can sleep comfortably with: 
out fear of awaking some night to find his 
palace stormed. While the British resi- 
dent at each native court may occasionally 
feel compelled to interfere in the internal 
government and perchance in a few in- 
stances become thereby regarded as _ pol- 
litical nuisance, yet, when his Highness 
thinks it over, does not the same resident, 
backed by the power of Great Britain, 
uphold him on the throne with all the dig- 
nity and prestige due to his princely rank! 
Such later provisions as prohibiting the 
native princes from leaving their States 
without permission of the Viceroy, if nom- 
inally irksome, were enacted to restrain 
those inclined to make too frequent and too 
expensive trips to European pleasure re- 
sorts; in fact, they were meant as a dis- 
couragement of absent rulership. 

At a period, then, when crowns rest none 
too easily on royal brows, why should the 
Indian princes forsake the fair security of 
their rule under British protection for the 
insecurity of Gandhiism and the political- 
ly destructive plans of the dissatisfied radi- 
cal elements trailing along in his wake? 


GREETING THE BRITISH PRINCE 


While the Indian princes seldom talk for 
publication, and at present are no doubt 
moved to be especially discreet, still their 
actions during the visit of the Prince oi 
Wales surely “speak of the British side as 
the one they have chosen to uphold. On? 
has heard of no instance of “ going sick,’ 
the usual method of dodging distasteful 
publicity. Thus at Poona, where the 
Prince of Wales laid 
the foundation stone eae 

SIR PARTAB 
of a monument to SINGH 
Sivaji, the seventeenth- Ruler of a great 
century warrior who province and a 
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Prince’s carriage, and the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, senior chief of the Marathas 
in place of the former Peshwa, re- 
ceived the Prince at the site of the 
memorial with a speech expressing the 
most loval sentiments. Thence onward 
at Baroda the Maharaja Gaekwar, a fa- 
miliar figure in the United States, wel- 
comed the Prince with every possible dis- 
play of regal hospitality and well-chosen 
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words of devotion ‘to the empire. In 
Rajputana, a name synonymous with the 
practice of medieval chivalry in some of 
its best aspects, the Rajput chiefs, some of 
them descendants of Scythians who in- 
vaded India about 126 B. C.,* vied with 
each other in the lavishness of their enter- 
tainments. Here the Maharana of Udaipur, 
“The Sun of the Hindus,” and “ First in 
Blood of all the Princes,” with a direci 
ancestry disappearing beneath the horizon 
of known history, tendered his loyalty to 
the Prince. In ancient times a daughter 
of the house of Udaipur married a Greek 
Emperor, an interesting union of two of 
the oldest and most widely separated civi- 
lizations. 





*Sir William Hunter’s ‘“‘ History of the Indian 
Empire.”’ 


THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND GANDHITS REVOLT 


One of the most 
influential of the 
native Princes of 
India, who visited 
the United States a 





Sir PartaB SINGH 


Here, too, that veteran friend of the 
British Raj since the mutiny days, Gen- 
eral the Maharaja-Regent Sir Partab 
Singh, has left no doubt as to which side 
he is on. At 70 years of age he came over- 
seas to take command of the Indian troops 
at the French front, and to this act clings 
a romantic story. It is said he always 
wears a jewel sent to him by the late Queen 
Victoria, as a token in revival of the 
ancient Rajput Knighthood of the Bracelet. 
Under the rules of that order, whenever a 
Rajput queen or princess needed a cham- 
pion to defend her rights in person and 
property she selected a noble renowned 
for his prowess in war and sent him her 
bracelet. By the law of Rajput chivalry 
he was not only bound to accept the gift, 
but was bound thereafter, in rendering her 
knightly service, never to set eyes upon her, 
except on very rare occasions in a mirror, 
and, of course, never to expect any recom- 
pense. Of Sir Partab Singh, then, -it is 
said he felt in honor bound to defend the 
throne of Queen Victoria’s successor wher2 
the enemy pressed 
hardest against it. 

Indeed, Sir Partab 
Singh may be termed 
a twentieth - century 
Chevalier Bayard. 
Twice has he refused 
to accept the inheri- 
tance of thrones _be- 
cause he believed oth- 
ers were rightfully entitled to them, hence 
his title of Maharaja-Regent. But the act 
which raised him to the highest British 
favor as a man of exceptionally fine char- 
acter and opened all social doors to him 
was performed comparatively early in life. 
A British officer friend had died when a 
hunting guest under Sir Partab’s roof. 
Interment had to take place quickly, but 
there was no white man within reach to 
lead in performing the last ceremonies. 
Then, to the amazement of every native 
and in face of horrified Brahmin protests, 
Sir Partab Singh tossed the exclusive rule 
of his high caste aside, and not only 
walked as chief mourner behind the bier 
of one of no caste, but actually assisted in 
lowering the body of his British friend into 
the grave. At that period, in so braving 
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public opinion, it was considered an ex- 
tremely courageous moral act on the part 
of Sir Partab Singh. As a military leader 
in several campaigns he has lived up to 
the best traditions of his warrior race. 

So on among the many notable names 
followed that of the young Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, who, in greeting the Prince at 
Mayo College and pleading for the visitor’s 
future guidance and friendship, said: 
“Standing as I do, young and inexperi- 
enced, at the commencement of my life's 
work, your Royal Highness’s example wiil 
inspire and encourage me in the discharge 
of my duty to the State and the people.” 


LikE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


At Bikaner the thoroughly up-to-date 
Maharaja arranged festivities which re- 
called scenes pictured in the Arabian 
Nights. With the fall of darkness Bikaner 
leaped into lines of flame, and it was 
under canopies and arches of light that 
the royal cortege penetrated into the great 
fort. After the opening ceremonial of 
attar of roses dripped from a golden ewer 
upon the handkerchiefs of the guests, smal! 
gold and silver packets of pan pressed 
into their hands, and heavy gilt garlands 
flung around their necks, a ‘dinner of more 
than a hundred covers was served. 

Following the dinner a nautch was 
given in a beautiful inner court of the 
palace against a background of wonder- 
fully carved marble screens in fretwork. 
The scene was illuminated by 10,000 
points of color, except when the entrance of 
fourteen nautch girls, bearing candelabra 
of piercing brightness upon their heads, 
required the extinction of all other lights. 
The performance of a dancer upon razor- 
like swords, spear points, keenly shar- 
pened saws, and, above all, upon what 
seemed to be a heap of the most delicate 
of shells and pods undamaged, was de- 
clared to be amazing. But the feature of 
the entertainment was enacted in one of 
the outer courts. There, under the starlit 
sky, was heaped a smoldering fire of 
wood, about ten feet long, six feet wide 
and perhaps three feet in height. As de- 
scribed by one present the bewildering 
speciacle proceeded as follows: 

Behind this glowing pyre were gathered a com- 


pany of musicians, scarcely seen except when 
some one stirred the molten heap into a burst of 


flame. They played a strange continuous chant, 
measured and timed by the occasional ominous 
thump of a tom-tom, and accompanied by wailing 
and monotonous melody. Almost every light 
except those of the faint and lofty lines of fire 
outlining the high coping of the palace wall was 
extinguished at first, though afterward, as if to 
prove the genuineness of this extraordinary rite, 
an electric arc lamp threw a light like day over 
the strange ceremonial. About twenty men then 
began a circumambulation in a silence which 
they maintained to the end. They were Bikaneris 
of a small sect, who, as a rule, are unwilling to 
exhibit their powers before strangers, but last 
night they excelled themselves in honor of their 
visitor. 

Soon one of them leaped into and across the 
heap of fire, scattering the brands in a coruscat- 
ing shower; he was followed by another and 
another until the whole of the courtyard round 
the pyre was covered with glowing embers over 
which the men hopped and pranced with com- 
plete unconcern. Again and again they sprang 
into and across the furnace, the intention being 
slowly to level the whole into a great carpet of 
red-hot ash over which the men continued un- 
ceasingly to parade. Then began an even more 
extraordinary proof of the asbestos quality of 
these fakirs’ skin and flesh. Half a dozen of 
them would stoop in their progress and pick up 
an incandescent piece of wood and hold it in 
their mouths for some twenty seconds or more 
before spitting it out like a squib upon the pave- 
ment, where it was easily seen that no unlighted 
end or part could have explained the seeming 
miracle. So the curious rite went on until the 
heap was nearly scattered, and they were sum- 
moned to be presented to the Prince and receive 
his congratulations upon their unique perform- 
ance. 


The whole strange rite, likened to the 
fire-walking of South India performed in 
honor of Jasnati, the God of Fire, lasted 
perhaps half an hour. During that period 
none of the men took a rest or attended to 
any burns. On an examination afterward 
no trace of this ordeal by fire was ap- 
parent, either on the soles of their feet or 
on their lips. While it was pointed out 
that the performance was by no means as 
wonderful as if accomplished by boot- 
wearing people, yet it was accepted as per- 
fectly genuine and sufficiently puzzling to 
hold the interest of an audience spell- 
bound. It was asserted that the power of 
resisting fire lasted only while the music 
was being droned in the continuous Gre- 
govian-like chant. and one noticed that the 
men left the burning platform instantly if 
by any chance there was even a moment’s 
interruption of the music. 

At the holy City of Benares the Ma- 
haraja, in order to show his disapproval 
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(@ Harris & Ewing) 
THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER 


A member of the warrior clan of the Rathore 
Rajputs, who played a prominent part in 
the World War and at the Paris Peace 
Conference. His speeches on Indian 
reform made a deep impres- 
sion in London 


of the hartal proclaimed by Gandhi, pub- 
licly associated himself with the welcome 
tc the Prince. At Bhopal, where the 
throne descends in the female line, the 
Mohammedan Begum, or Queen, herself 
superintended the celebration in honor of 
the Prince’s visit. She received her royal 
British guest in a white and sunny court- 
yard with scarlet pathways and a shimmer 
of green water ruffled by a perpetual fall 
of iridescent spray. But it was under 
foot that the real glory of the Darbar Hall 
was displayed. Nowhere else throughout 
the tour had such a profusion of rich silk 
and golden embroidery been exhibited. 
Into this scene of splendor the quiet and 
dignified but strangely veiled Moham- 
medan Quéen led the Prince for the time- 
honored ceremony of welcome. At the 
conclusion of his visit she announced the 
granting of a modern Constitution to the 
pecple in memory of the occasion. 
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If one takes the princes by salutes of 
guns, from 21 to 9, according to their rank, 
as those officially recognized as ruling 
chiefs, then India has some 107 native 
sovereigns. While some of these are 
kings of small territories, others, such as 
the Maharajas of Mysore, Baroda, Gwal- 
ior, Indore and the Mohammedan Nizam 
of Hyderabad, reign over large or wealthy 
States. That their combined influence, 
therefore, cast in favor of the British Raj 
would be a considerable power to be reck- 
oned with by the revolutionaries is not tu 
be doubted. In this connection, descrip- 
tions of the ceremonies attending the visits 
of the Prince of Wales to some of the 
native courts, especially in Rajputana, 
leave the impresion that the medieval at- 
mosphere, with its feudal order of things, 
still retains sufficient popular strength to 
offer an effective resistance to any present 
assault of the Hindu revolutionary extrem- 
ists. Kingly magnificence, dream-like 
palaces of fretted and laced crimson stone, 
splendidly staged nautches, strange. fire 
dances and amazing scenes of colorful dis- 
play, all such would seem to bear a con- 
spicuous part in holding native loyalty to 
an age-long form of government. 

But India is a land of exceptions. Every 
one knows it is blazing hot, but in the high 
Himalayas it is terribly cold. Generally 
speaking, the women are secluded from the 
masculine gaze behind curtain or veil, ex- 
cept in the Poona district of the Marathas, 
where they are to be seen in the streets 
apparently without any such restriction 
whatever. So in this matter of the native 
princes there is an exiled royal family 
to whom the sentiment of a warlike people 
may still cling to the extent of threatening 
the peace of the British Raj. From the 
latest reports it is gathered that unrest is 
increasing among the Sikhs. This news is 
more ominous than any that has preceded 
it, for the Sikh is akin to the Rajput in 
fighting qualities, as was proved in fierce- 
ly contested wars with the British, but dif- 
ferent from the Raiput in that he derives 
his origin from a comparatively modern 
religious sect. He has been aptly called 
the Puritan of Hinduism. 

The Sikh’s rise to power out of the dis- 
solution of the Mogul Empire was largely 
brought about by the ability of Ranjit 
Singh, the first King of the Sikhs, who 
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established his capital at Lahore. Ranjit 
Singh died in 1839 and was succeeded by 
his son, Dhulip Singh. Difficulties with 
the British ended with his downfall and 
the sweeping away of the Sikh kingdom, as 
happened with the Mohammedan kingdom 
of Oudh. Ex-King Dhulip Singh was ex- 
iled from India and eventually died in 
England. His son, Prince Victor Dhulip 
Singh, was educated as an Englishman and 
married the daughter of an English noble- 
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man. A peculiarity of the Hindu is that 
he has a long memory. Hence it may be 
the exiled royal family of the Sikhs is not 
entirely forgotten in Lahore. If the Sikhs, 
for this or any other reason, should turn 
against British rule the danger of serious 
revolution would be much greater than it 
has thus far appeared to be. In any event, 
the native princes have thus far stood 
unanimously against Gandhi’s attempt to 
arouse the proletariat. 


INDIA AND TURKISH PEACE 


By Syup Hossain* 


Momentous demand of India’s Moslem and Hindu millions for 
a revision of the Treaty of Sevres—Logic and perils of the situation 
set forth by an Indian publicist with startling clearness 


T is a matter of common knowledge 
that India is in a ferment. It is 
realized, of course, that India, like 

Ireland and Egypt, desires her deliverance 
from an alien domination. What is less 
generally known, however, is the fact that 
the Indian crisis—the gravest and most ex- 
tensive in the country’s modern history— 
is intimately bound up with the question of 
a just and lasting peace with Turkey. A 
great deal of diplomatic reticence and 
evasion has characterized the handling of 
this subject in certain quarters in the past, 
but more and more, it would seem, the veil 
is now being lifted. Mr. Lloyd George, 
for instance, speaking in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 14 last, admitted that the 
war with Turkey was “ undoubtedly one of 
the causes of unrest in India,” and, further- 
more, that “ there is nothing that would be 
of greater advantage than if peace could 
be made with the Turkish Empire.” Lord 
Northcliffe, a shrewd British publicist, 
traveling in India recently, wrote: “ The 
Moslem situation here:is much uglier than 
the home press appears to know.” And he 
emphasized “the urgency of a complete 
and rapid settlement of the Moslem im- 
passe.” Finally, on March 8, Mr. Montagu, 
Secretary of State for India, startled the 


world—and fell from office—by publish- 
ing the India Government’s urgent appeal 
for revision of the Treaty of Sevres. 
What, then, is this ‘““ Moslem impasse ” ? 
What is the link that unites India with the 
Near East peace settlement? The first 
thing to note is that out of the total Indian 
population of 315,000,000, between 70,- 
000,000 and 75,000,000 are Moslems (ad- 
herents of Islam, the religion founded by 
Mohammed). In other words, there are 
rather more of them than there are Ger- 
mans in Germany; there are more of them 
than there are Japanese in Japan; they 
are more numerous than all the white in- 
habitants of the British Empire; they are 
very nearly as numerous as the white in- 
habitants of the United States. Thus 
stated, it should be easier to visualize their 
numerical strength, and as for their com- 
munal character a glimpse into it is af- 
forded by the opinion of Sir Harry 
Johnston. “In India,” says that authority, 
‘it may be said, almost without exception, 





*Mr. Hossain, who was editor of The Inde- 
pendent, the largest national daily newspaper 
in Northern India, and also of the official organ 
of the Indian National Congress in London, 
was one of the three specially elected Indian 
Celegates sent to Paris and London in 1920 to 
put the Indian case before the allied statesmen 
who drafted the peace treaty with Turkey. 
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that the best-looking, strongest, most war 
like, and in some directions most enter- 
prising, element in the native population, 
and that which is least fettered by foolish 
customs, is the Mohammedan.” Add to 
that that their political unity—a compara- 
tively recent growth—is no less pro- 
nounced than their 
religious solidarity 
—an ancient attrib- 
ute—and it becomes 
manifest that the 
Mohammedans_ of 
India,even. by them- 
selves, are a some- 
what formidable 
factor for Great 
Britain to reckon 
with. 

The issue that has 
been forced to the 
front since Turkey 
came into the great 
war is of the extra- 
territorial alle- 
giance of Indian 
Moslems to the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, who 
happens to be the 
Caliph of Islam, 
and thus commands 
the veneration of 
Moslems in Moroc- 
co, Algeria, Egypt, 
Afghanistan and China, no less than in 
India. His name as such is mentioned in 
the public service every Friday in every 
mosque in Islamdom. There is no Moslem 
potentate in the world—with the one solli- 
tary exception of the Shah of Persia—who 
has not recognized the authority of the 
Sultan of Turkey as Caliph. In the case 
of the Indian Mohammedans this spiritua! 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey repre- 
sents a continuity of historic tradition and 
religious belief from the time of the Mogul 
Emperors, which the British Governmeni 
had no option but to recognize. This 
recognition was at times tacit, and at times 
when the exigencies of international di- 
plomacy ranged the British Empire in line 
with the Ottoman Empire, more open and 
direct. In fact, during the nineteenth 
century Great Britain was able to make 3 
great bid for Moslem support in India 
by reason of her friendship with Turkey. 





SYUD HOSSAIN 


The tradition represented by Crimea and 
the Treaty of Berlin, however, was 
* scrapped ” during the Foreign Secretary- 
ship of the Marquis of Lansdowne, who 
initiated the policy of absorbing the Mos- 
lem States of the world by amicable ar- 
rangement and understanding with the 
other great powers 
of Europe. Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tri- 
poli,Egypt and Per- 
sia thus all came to 
feel the mailed fist 
of Western civiliza- 
tion. Sir Edward 
Grey,who succeeded 
Lord Lansdowne as 
British Foreign Sec- 
retary. lent himself 
to the disintegration 
of the Turkish Em- 
pire—the one large 
Mohammedan 
power which had 
yet retained its’ po- 
litical independence 
—with a trulyGlad- 
stonian fervor. 


Britain’s War 
PROMISES 


Then came the 
great war, and with 
it the question of 
India’s participation in it—-and with 
the entry of Turkey into it, more 
particularly the question of the _atti- 
tude of Indian Mohammedans toward it. 
From the point of view of the British Gov- 
ernment the situation was not only un- 
precedented, but ominously complicated. 
The British Ministers knew that the Sultan 
of Turkey as “Caliph of the Faithful ” 
commanded the spiritual alegiance of the 
Moslems of India, and that unless the 
war could be represented as a purely 
secular struggle there was the likelihood 
of trouble. Accordingly, on Nov. 2. 1914, 
the following proclamation was issud by 
the British Government in India: 


In view of the outbreak of war between Great 
Britain and Turkey, which, to the regret of 
Great Britain, has been brought about by the 
ill-advised, unprovoked and deliberate action of 
the Ottoman Government, his Excellency the 
Viceroy is authorized by his Maiesty’s Govern- 
ment to make the following public announce- 
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thing to note is that it is not only the 
Mohammedans of India—numerous and 
powerful as they are—who demand a re- 
vision of the Treaty of Sevres and a just 
peace with Turkey. The Hindus of India, 
representing a population of 217,000,000, 
are with them to a man in demanding what 
they regard as the just rights of their com- 
patriots. For this miracle of unity and 
enlightened patriotism, Mahatma Gandhi 
was chiefly responsible, and it is worth 
while to note the principle upon which he 
based himself. Having satisfied himself 
that the Caliphate question was one which 
vitally affected the well-being of millions 
of Moslems who were also Indians, he 
held that such a question could not be a 


matter of indifference to the rest of the 
Indian community. He next proceeded to 
examine the Moslem claims, and when he 
was satisfied that they were just, he called 
upon the great Hindu community of India 
tc stand by their Moslem brothers. And 
he carried his people with him. Hence 
it is that the Caliphate question—or, more 
specifically, the revision of the Turkish 
Treaty—today forms one of the chief 
planks of the great all-India ‘“ Non-Co- 
operation” movement. It is not merely a 
religious question affecting the Moham- 
medans of India, but a national question— 
involving the fundamental principle of the 
rights of conscience—of the Indian people 
as a whole. 


THE MONTH IN INDIA— 
ARREST OF GANDHI 


[PERIoD ENDED MARCH 15, 1922] 


HE extraordinary civil disobedience movement 

against British rule was officially brought 
to a halt by a resolution ef the working com- 
mittee of the National Congress at Bardoli on 
Fels. 14. It was attended by Gandhi, N. C. 
Kelhar, Pandit Malaviya, V. Y. Patel and others. 
In taking this action the resolution deplored the 
“meb’s inhuman -conduct at Chauri-Chaura,” de- 
clared that “the country’s atmosphere was insuf- 
ficiently uon-violent for mass civil disobedience, 
which was suspended,” and instructed local Con- 
gress committees “forthwith to advise cultivators 
to pay land revenue and other taxes.” The sus- 
pension of civil disobedience, the resolution 
further directed, “is to be continued until the 
atmosphere is so non-violent as to insure a non- 
repetition of the atrocities at Garakpur, the hooli- 
ganism at Bombay on Nov. 17, and at Madras 
on Jan. 13.” These resolutions were effective 
pending a special meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee. It was urged that an enlist- 
ment be made of 19,000,000 supporters of the 
National Congress, together with more conscien- 
tious observance of the Congress creed. 

That many parts of India were disinclined to 
obey Gandhi’s latest word was soon made evident 
in a serious outbreak in Assam on Feb. 20; in 
the progress of a significant agrarian movement 
in the Calcutta region, accompanied by intimida- 
tion of tax collectors and burning of crops; of 
hostility to British officials increasing over large 





areas in the United Provinces and Behar; of the 
growing bitterness of the Sikhs; and the Khali- 
fatists in the Punjab displaying a rebellious atti- 
tude toward the resolutions of the National 
Congress. 

On March 10 Mohandas K. Gandhi, non-co- 
operationist leader, was arrested at Ahmedabad, 
charged with sedition, and was placed in confine- 
ment. With this decisive action of the India 
Government the long campaign of Gandhi to 
overthrow British rule by weaponless methods 
came to an end, for the time at least, and the 
sullen quiet that settled down over India fore- 
boded a new phase of the struggle, perhaps more 
violent than that which had been in progress for 
two years past. 

The tour of the Prince of Wales continued to 
be reported as meeting with a hearty popular 
welcome, especially in such places as Gwalior, 
where he was the guest of the Maharaja Scindhia 
for five days, in Delhi, Lahore, and at Jammu, 
the Winter capital of Cashmir, where the 
Maharaja provided the “Shahzada” with enter- 
tainment in a tent city, reminiscent of the great 
traveling Courts of the Mogul Emperors, who 
went up to Cashmir preceded by an army of 
workers to transform the landscape of each rest- 
ing place into a scene of fairyland magnificence. 
In the visit to Peshawur on March 4 the Prince 
concluded his list of the capitals of India. 
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OPENING OF THE WORLD COURT 


AT THE 


HE Permanent Court of International 
Justice, a new tribunal created by the 
League of Nations, opened in’ the 

Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hague, Hol- 
land, on Feb. 15, 1922. The city was 
ablaze with flags, bells pealed and special 
services were held in all the Catholic and 
Protestant churches in honor of an event 
universally: considered one of the most mo- 
mentous in the latter-day history of Hol- 
land. Vast crowds thronged around the 
Peace Palace, built at a cost of $1,500,000 
in 1903 by the late Andrew Carnegie, 
whose hopes of the old Hague Peace Tri- 
bunal have not been fulfilled. Representa- 
tives of the League, including Sir Eric 
Drummond and Sir Herbert Ames; the 
representative of the Geneva Labor Bureau, 
M. Villalonga, and the whole diplomatic 
corps assembled in the large Justice Hall, 
where the new court will sit. Amid an im- 
pressive silence the Judges and Deputy 
Judges walked into the court in a body in 
the black silk and velvet gowns and black 
berettas specially designed for the new 
world bench. After the Dutch Queen, the 
Queen Mother and the Prince Consort had 
arrived, conducted by representatives of 
the Carnegie Endowment, the President of 
the court, M. Loder, invited the Registrar 
tc proceed to the swearing in of the Judges. 
Each Judge rose in turn and repeated the 
oath, which was expressed thus: 

I hereby solemnly declare that I will always 
exercise impartially and conscientiously the 
duties conferred upon me as Judge of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 


Various speeches followed. Mr. Da 
Cunha, the Brazilian representative of the 
League Council, laid great stress on the in- 
terest felt by all Latin America in the 
court’s establishment. M. Van Karnebeek, 
the Dutch Foreign Minister and President 
of the League, voiced the Dutch Nation’s 
appreciation of the moral and political 
significance of the event and its pride over 
the establishment of the court on Dutch 
soil. Chief Justice Loder and other offi- 


HAGUE 


cials also delivered addresses. Judge Loder 
emphasized the complete liberty of the 
court, which acknowledged no master 
except the law it was bound to apply. 
“The opening of this court,” he said in 
part, “is an event full of promise in the 
history of civilization; it marks the dawn 
of a new era through the collaboration of 
more than forty nations.” 


The elected Judges represent twelve na- 
tionalities in both hemispheres, and were 
chosen in accordance with the law creating 
the court, for “ the qualifications required 
in their respective countries for appoint- 
ment to the highest judicial offices,” or as 
“ jurisconsults of recognized competence 
in international law.” The full personnel 
of the court is as follows: 


PRESIDENT AND CHIEF JUSTICE 
Bernard Cornelius Johannes Loder (Holland). 


JUDGES 

Viscount Robert Finlay (Great Britain). 
Dr. Andre Weiss (France). 
Commendatore Dionisio Anzilotti (Italy). 
Dr. Rafael Altamira y Crevea (Spain). 
Didrik Nyholm (Denmark). 
Dr. Max Huber (Switzerland). 
Dr. Yorozu Oda (Japan). 
Dr. John Bassett Moore (the United States). 
Dr. Ruy Barbosa (Brazil) .* 
Dr. Antonio S. de Bustamente (Cuba).* 

DEPUTY JUDGES 
F. V. N. Beichmann (Norway). 
Demetriu Negulesco (Rumania). 
Michailo Jovanovitch (Jugoslavia). 
Dr. Wang Chung-hui (China) .* 
*Not present. 


Since this formal inauguration the court 
has worked daily on its rules of procedure. 
When these are completed the Judges will 
he free to disperse until June 15, when the 
new tribunal will begin to function. The 
first case schednled to come up at that date 
is the French Government’s request for a 
ruling as to whether agriculture comes 
within the competence of the International 
Labor Bureau created by the Versailles 
Treaty. 





LABOR UNIONS IN INDIA 


By BERNARD SEXTON 


How an Indian Parsee and Theosophist organized the first labor 


union in India in 1918—Frightful working and wage conditions 


HAT ancient India now has labor 

unions is a fact known to few on this 
side of the water, most Americans being 
unaware of the really striking industrial 
developments that have taken place in the 
Orient during the past generation. The 
visit to this country of B. P. Wadia, who 
was India’s delegate to the League 
of Nations Labor Conference, has given 
the opportunity to set forth the facts 
stated below. Mr. Wadia is the repre- 
sentative of the Madras Labor Union, of 
which he was President. _Included in this 
organization are the -Madras Tramway 
Men’s Union, the Rickshawalla’s Union, 
the Madras Printing Press wabor Union 
and the Railway Workshop Union. None 
of these organizations was in existence be- 
fore April, 1918, nor was Mr. Wadia him- 
self aware of the imminence of the labor 
problem as a factor in Indian development. 
His first knowledge of the frightful con- 
ditions under which the Indian factory 
hands worked came to him in April, 1918, 
when he was collaborating with Mrs. Annie 
Besant: in the interests of home rule. He 
describes the circumstances thus: 

How well I remember the forenoon when two 
men, unknown to me, and whom I had never 
seen before, came and told me something about 
the “suffering laborers.” They referred to the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, of which I had 
vaguely heard, but of which I knew less than 
little. They spoke of “a few minutes for food,” 
“ swallowing a few morsels,” “running lest they 
be shut out.” It was at New India Office, 
where I was working under my beloved and re- 
spected chief, Mrs. Besant. * * * [I im- 
mediately ordered my car, took the two stran- 
gers, and went to Perambur. I watched outside 
the mills, where I saw the poor laborers at their 
noonday meal. It was quick work. They came, 
they gobbled, they returned. 

As a result of Mr. Wadia’s visit, a meet- 
ing of these workers was called. In his 
own book, “Labor in Madras,” he tells 


—Spiritual basis of movement for betterment through organization 


how the first meeting of the textile work- 
ers of the three mills in Chulai was held 
under his chairmanship, and gives the text 
of the speech which he delivered on that 
occasion. It differs wholly from any 
speech that a union organizer would have 
made here in the West. Its constant ap- 
peal to a spiritual source of life, to a com- 
mon religious attitude, its insistence on 
the divine element in all mankind, brings 
us back at once into the atmosphere of 
ancient India, the land which beyond all 
others has thought most profoundly about 
the riddle of life. At the third meeting, 
held on April 27, 1918, the Madras Labor 
Union was organized. Other unions fol- 
lowed. 


After organizing the Indian workers, Mr. 
Wadia was sent to England in 1919 to 
represent Indian labor before the Labor 
Party Conference, the Trade Union Con- 
gress and the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress. In November, 
1919, he was in Washington representing 
India at the International Labor Confer- 
ence. During the recent Winter, Mr. 
Wadia has lectured extensively in New 
York on philosophical subjects. Nothing 
could be further from the usual conception 
of a labor leader than this tall, slender, 
energetic Parsee, and few who attended his 
philosophical lectures realized or knew the 
great importance of his work for the labor- 
ers of India. I may add that though Mr. 
Wadia and his adherents at first favored 
the campaign of Mr. Gandhi, and though 
they still revere him as a saintly character, 
they now refuse to follow him as a polit- 
ical leader. 


INDIAN Mitt ConpDITIONS 


At the time the Madras Labor Union 
was organized, Mr. Wadia summarized the 
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conditions existent in the Indian mills as 
follows: 


Textile factories employ workers for twelve 
hours a day. 

Children between the ages of 9 and 14 are 
employed for six hours a day. 

Housing arrangements are non-existent, and 
even discussions on the problem are meagre and 
academic. 

Many workers live in villages several miles 
away from the factories employing them, and, 
therefore, they have to leave home at 4 A. M. and 
walk to the mills so as to be at the gate at 5:45. 
They leave the mills at 6 P. M. and reach home 
merely in time to eat their food and go to bed. 
Thus laborers have neither leisure for recreation 
nor time for sufficient rest. 

The twelve-hour working day has one break 
for thirty minutes. Observations have shown 
that on account of faulty exit and entrance ar- 
rangements a laborer does not get more than 
twelve or thirteen minutes for his food—the rest 
cf the time is spent in getting out and in again 
into the factories. 


Young persons are employed on the shift sys- 
tem—each shift is of six hours. The first is from 
6 A. M. to 12 noon, and the second from 12 noon 
to 6 P. M. Like their elders, the young people 
have to walk to the factories from adjoining vil- 
lages, and this lengthens their working day to 
eight hours, which leaves them no time for 
education. 

The sanitary conditions in many factories are 
primitive and objectionable. Medical aid even 
in case of accident is often not available. 


Wages are scandalously low. In Madras an 
examination has shown that the average pay is 
from 201% to 22 shillings ($5 to $5.50) per month 
for a textile factory worker. Even then the 
wages due at the end of each month are not paid 
until the 15th of the following month, and some- 
times later. 


A Twetve-Hour Day 


The report of the Indian Factory Labor 
Commission, which sat in 1908, and which 
was the latest official board of inquiry, ad- 
mitted that “in textile factories excessive 
hours are frequently worked; in cotton 
mills, in all jute mills, weavers are em- 
ployed for excessive hours.” It made 
mention of seventeen and eighteen hours 
a day in ginning factories (p. 82), and of 
twenty to twenty-two hours in rice and 
flour mills; it stated that the textile fac. 
tories of Bombay worked “for fourteen 
hours or more,” and that those in Ahmeda- 
bad and Broach worked in Summer for 
fourteen hours and more (p.80) ; that mills 
in Agra worked fifteen and a quarter hours 
a day in Summer, and thirteen and three- 
quarters hours in Winter (p. 82); that 


factories in Delhi worked “fourteen and 
even fourteen and a half hours.” 

As a result of this report, however, the 
Indian Factories act was amended, and 
now “no person shall be employed in any 
textile factory for more than twelve hours 
in any one day.” (Indian Factories act, 
Chap. V., Paragraph 28). A textile fac- 
tory can employ a laborer for twelve hours 
a day for six days of the week, i.e., seventy- 
two hours per week. What is the recess 
in this twelve-hour working day? The act 
provides that half an hour’s recess shall be 
given to the worker. This thirty-minute 
period is divided among three functions— 
going out of the mills, taking a meal and 
returning to the mills. Careful observa- 
tions carried on in Madras, where arrange- 
ments are better than in any other mills, 
show that a man does not get more than 
twelve to thirteen minutes for his actual 
meal. Such conditions lead to the pre- 
mature exhaustion of the laborer. “The 
operative becomes unable to stand the 
strain of work under present conditions at 
a comparatively early age.” (Indian Fac- 
tory Labor Commission Report, p. 27.) 


MALNUTRITION THE RULE 


The wages of the Indian laborer are so 
miserably low (see Wage Table further 
along) that he is able to exist at all only 
by constant borrowing, hence he is per- 
petually in debt. Unable to buy enough 
to eat, he suffers from malnutrition. In 
the long run, of course, this is not an ef- 
ficient system. Mr. Wadia has produced 
a striking comparison between mill work- 
ers and prisoners in Indian jails (see table 
on next page), which shows that the pris- 
oners are better nourished than the produc- 
tive workers. The manager of a big fac- 
tory asserted that “those accustomed to 
mill life regard it as worse than jail life.” 
(Indian Factory Labor Commission Re- 
port, p. 90.) This table is based on the In- 
dian Factory Labor Report, Appendix C, 
and shows the average weight of prisoners, 
as compared with mill operatives, as tabu- 
lated on the next page. 

The wage tables on the succeeding page 
show that, in American money, each textile 
worker in Bombay gets a total monthly 
wage ranging from $4.20 to $15.50, accord- 
ing to the nature of his task. Wages are 
paid monthly, with two or three weeks in 
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PUI TROOP PCE 2,656 
Central Provinces ............5.. 1,746 
WU hein rec aie ti che oe 6,834 
Eastern Bengal and Assam........ 3,046 
BR sick OS a hide es uar eee Sele 6,340 
NS RR eT ee 7,818 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh| 9,680 
PER a suite cee ec eam 5,998 
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arrears: and in Bombay wages are higher 
than in other parts. 

That this insufficient wage is in no wise 
due to lack of prosperity in the industry 
is revealed by the dividend figures at the 
foot of the next page, from the Bombay 
Exchange List for June, 1919. 

When wages are paid weekly, they are one 
week in arrears. In coal mines the average 
daily wage is 7 1-2 pence (15 cents)! The 
actual conditions under which the laborers 
live are indescribable. In the City of 
Bombay, 744,000 workingmen are tenanted 
in one-room houses; the room is generally 
eight feet hy ten. A death rate of 60 per 
1,000 is the result. 

Mr. Wadia, with these facts in his 
pocket, made a deep impression on the 
delegates to the Glasgow Trade Union Con- 
gress in September, 1919. The Daily 
Mail spoke of his reception as “ a tremen- 
dous reception,” the Daily Herald referred 
to it as “a noble reception” and The 
Morning Post as “a great ovation.” The 
Labor Leader said: “The most striking 
scene of the week took place when Mr. 
Wadia concluded an impassioned oration 
on behalf of the downtrodden workers of 
India, who have just formed the New India 
Trade Unions. The whole audience rose 
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AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF PRISONERS AND 
MILL HANDS 










| Average of Average |Number| Average 
| Weight Operatives Weight of | Weight 
in | Other than in Wev'r’s| in 
lbs. Weavers lbs. W’eh’d| Ibs. 
Weighed. | 





Average weight of prisoners in the United Provinces 115.8 Ibs. 
Average weight of prisoners in the Rajahmundry Central Jail, Madras, 114.38 lbs. 


in Burma with prisoners in the Rajahmundry Central Jail, which is situated in 
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Note—In Bengal probably the most accurate comparison is with prisoners in the United | 
the tract from which the majority of the Madras laborers in Burma are recruited. | 
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as one man when this remarkable speech 
ended. Jt is said that the Congress has 
not heen moved to such a spontaneous 
ovation for years.” 

As a result of Mr. Wadia’s speech. the 
Trade Union Congress passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


That this Congress learns with great pleasure 
that the workers of India are taking steps to 
form trade unions to improve their condition 
and hereby instructs the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to send an appeal to all unions affiliated 
to the Congress for their financial assistance to 
our fellow trade unionists in India. 


THe Caste PROBLEM 


Will the castes work together in a Trade 
Union? This is a question frequently 
asked, and Mr. Wadia answers it as fol- 
lows: 


Working in Madras among the so-called lower 
castes of Hindus and the poor people generally, 
I have had special opportunities of gathering 
their views on the question. As far as the labor 
unions are concerned, I may safely assert that 
Hindus of all castes, and me-nbers of other com- 
munities, Moslems, Indian Christians, &c., can 
and do work harmoniously together for their 
common welfare without the least difficulty. 
* *  * A few months ago I invited some two 
hundred members of the Textile Union to a din- 
ner at Asyar, where I live. At the dinner next 
to me sat a Panchama (untouchable). and by 
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his side was a Brahmana; on the other side of 
me sat a Brahmana, and next to him was an In- 
dian Christian. All were served the same vege- 


true freedom. The Indian labor movement, 
achieving by spiritual means its own free- 
dom, can hold it aloft for the benefit of 





tarian food, they were all treated alike, and the 
function was a great success. others. Having gained its own soul, it 
Mr. Wadia writes of the aim of the — 
Indian Labor Movement: “I see the vision @ W 
ol ° . ° PECIMEN / S 
of a spiritualized host of toilers saving SPECIMEN WACK IN IHS 
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tive soul—and not only themselves, but 
also the warring classes of the West, by a 
contribution of something fundamentally 
Indian. We have learned many a lesson 
from the Trade Unionist of Britain, the 
farm laborer of America, the metal worker 
of Italy, the Socialist of Germany, the 
Communist of Russia, the reformer of 
Georgia, and we wish to make an adequate 
return. _I believe that the Indian Labor 
Movement, unspoiled by Western material- 
ism, is capable of fulfilling the mission of 
India. the Spiritual Mother of the Arvan 
race. It can kindle 


stincts and impulses, feelings 
and emotions of the world 
labor movement have come to 
it from different sources. I 
believe—or should I say I like to believe? 
—that India will be the source from which 
the soul of the movement will spring. 
* * * Perhaps I shall be told that 
these are dreams and not economics; 
dreams or economics, whichever they be, 
it is thus I have conceived the aims of 
the labor movement in India.” 
These are significant words to come from 
a labor organizer. One seems to hear the 
authentic voice of ancient India speaking 
through them. It is a hopeful, a stirring 
thing, that in these days of world-wide 
despondency and 
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desperate sickness of today, when they 
turn with a gesture of infinite weari- 
ness from that falseglamourof materialism 
which brought down upon us the disaster 
of the World War, they will still find hid- 
den in the soul of the Indian laborer a 
spark of that great flame which once 
blazed up in a cabin at Nazareth, lighting 
the west for nineteen centuries. The 
Hindu workman is very close to that quaint 
and lovely tradition which holds the car- 
penter, the fisherman and all other work- 





IN DEFENSE 





To the Editor of Current History: 


In your issue of February I see that the pro- 
fessional defender of Serbia, Captain G. Gordon- 
Smith, is exceedingly annoyed that there have 
been three defenders of Bulgaria against his un- 
just attacks. I have the honor to be one of 
them, even though not a Bulgarian, but a native 
of Macedonia. Upon leaving Bulgaria I had 
the privilege of going to Serbia, and the treat- 
ment [ received there and the general spirit of 
the people showed me that they were not broth- 
erly in heart or action. In Bulgaria, where I 
went for refuge from Turkish tyranny, I had 
found the people most sympathetic and ready to 
give a cordial welcome not only to me, but to 
thousands of other refugees. In fact, Bulgaria 
has welcomed the Macedonians. Most of the 
Government officials and the Ministry are and 
have been Macedonians for the last twenty years. 

The official documents referred to by Captain 
Gordon-Smith are true, but they fail to prove 
Bulgarian treachery, because Serbia absolutely 
refused to abide by the agreement. Knowing 
that Bulgaria would stand for fulfillment of the 





OF BULGARIA 


By V. N. MaDOoLorr 












ers to be, in a very special sense, the chil- 
dren of God. He believes that good work 
done in an atmosphere of happiness is 
prayer, is holiness. Who shall say he is 
not right? We have tried other ways, 
and they have brought us to the pit. Shall 
it be the strange task of the forgotten 
brown man to remind us again, not only 
of the economic value, but of the spiritual 
power in labor, and perhaps to help the 
weary nations along a forgotten way ? 


treaty, Serbia prepared to fight Bulgaria in order 
to hold that which did not belong to her. 

I would like to ask what was the Serbian 
Army doing in the Winter of 1913, while the 
Bulgarian Army was at Gallipoli, Tchatalja and 
Buleer, holding the Turks back? Was it not 
fortifying important positions in the territory 
liberated by the Bulgarian Army—for instance, at 
Sultan Tepe, where I had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoner by the Serbians and their allies? 

The Carnegie Commission, sent to investigate 
the crimes of the Balkan war in 1913, rendered 
a decision that the crimes against Bul- 
garia were not true as charged by her enemies, 
Serbia and Greece. Is not this sufficient refuta- 
tion of these charges? 

In 1913, some 19,000 Macedonian volunteers 
from all over the world, from Siberia, the Philip- 
pines, the Hawaiian Islands and South America, 
went to fight on the side of Bulgaria, and I was 
one of them. Why did we not go to the side 
of Serbia? Let the well-informed writer on the 
Balkan wars answer this. 


1,548 Haight Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FRENCH MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


HE charge of imperialism, which has deeply 

wounded French public sentiment, was 
answered recently in the Paris Matin by M. 
Stephane Lausanne. His method is that of com- 
parative figures. These figures show that the 
expenditure of Great Britain, exclusive of the 
dominions, on army, navy and air forces, during 
the financial year 1921-22, amounts to £204,- 
080,300, or, on the basis of 52 francs to the 
pound, 10,612,750,000 francs. The expenditure of 
France on its army and navy, including air forces, 
the troops employed in Tunis, Morocco, China 


and Algieria, the gendarmes and Gardes Repub- 
licains for the financial year 1922, amounts to 
4,552,963,749 francs, or, in sterling, £87,556,995. 
M. Lausanne comments in part as follows: “ Mr. 
Lloyd George asked M. Poincare the other day 
why he wanted a pact of reciprocal guarantees. 
‘We are not afraid of anything in England, he 
said, ‘and we do not fear any attack.’ They do 
not fear anything, and they spend ten and a half 
billion francs, one quarter of their whole budget, 
on their army and navy. And they reproach us, 


who do fear something, with spending four and 
a half billions! ” 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BRAZIL 


By CHARLES SAROLEA 
Professor in Edinburgh University, honorary LL. D. of Western Reserve University (Ohio) and McGill 
University (Canada), foreign member of the Brazilian Academy 


Brilliant study of the largest of the South American republics by 
a Scottish publicist who accompanied the Belgian King on an 
officiai voyage to Bruzil--North America’s opportunity 


many dramatic changes in the rela- 

tive positions of States, both in the 
Old World and in the New. But perhaps 
there has occurred no more remarkable a 
change than the unprecedented growth of 
the United States of Brazil. 

A recent tour provided me with excep- 
tional opportunities for observing political 
and economic conditions on the South 
American continent. I had the great privi- 
lege of being invited last Summer by their 
Majesties King Albert and Queen Eliza- 
beth of Belgium to accompany them on 
an official return visit to the President of 
the Brazilian Repub- 
lic. In my two and a 


\ a result of the war, there have been 


any other country in the vast expanse of 
South America. 

Few people realize either the vastness 
or the natural wealth of Brazil, which is 
not a country, but a continent. It is three 
hundred times the size of Belgium. It is 
larger than the United States of America, 
and larger than Europe, excluding Eastern 
Russia. Considerable portions of these vast 
territories are high plateau lands which 
enjoy a healthful climate and which are 
favorable to European colonization. Brazil 
has 4.009 miles of coast line, dotted with 
magnificent harbors, and it possesses in 
the Amazon and her tributaries the noblest 
river system of the 
planet, which enables 











half months’ visit I 
found that the revolu- 
tion referred to by 
Canning one hundred 
years ago, when he 
pronounced the pro- 






ocean-going steamers 
to travel inland for 
3,000 miles to the 
very heart of the con- 
tinent.” 

Brazil is a Com- 
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creditor. and which 
has transferred the 
clearing house of 
world trade from 
Lombard Street to 
Wall Street, has also 
extended its revolu- 
tionizing touch to 
Brazil, more than to 


SKETCH MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA SHOW- 
ING THE VAST AREA COVERED BY BRAZIL 


thousand, and there 
are large States with 
a population of three 
or four millions. 
There are poor States 
in a bad financial po- 
sition, and there arc 
wealthy States with 
an overflowing ex- 


chequer. It is strange how so simple a 
fact should be again and again ignored by 
the ordinary British or American investor. 
When a foreign citizen invests money, say, 
in the “ State of Guarany,” his investment 
generally is not guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. And when he finds to his 
horror that the “State of Guarany” has 
become bankrupt and suspends the service 
of the public debt, he may also discover 
that the neighboring States are at the ze- 
nith of their financial prosperity ana that 
their credit is by no means affected. 


It is almost simpler to state what Brazil 
does not produce than to enumerate what 
she does. A bountiful and luxurious na- 
ture supplies in unlimited quantities such 
agricultural products as rubber, coffee, 
tobacco, sugar, rice, maize and wheat. The 
subsoil harbors all the precious minerals 
—silver, platinum, gold and diamonds. Of 
vastly more importance forthe future, 
there is an abundance of iron ore, of coal 
and oil. In the State of Minas Geraes I 
visited the Moro Velho mine, worked by 
Scotsmen, which has been yielding a 
golden harvest for three generations. In 
its magnificent waterfalls the country pos- 
sesses sufficient hydraulic power to elec- 
trify all the railways of both American 
continents. 

But Brazil is pre-eminently an agricul- 
tural country, with its own special staple 
products. It is a curious fact that most 
of the South American States have gone 
in for highly specialized production. Peru 
depends on guano, Chile on nitrates, Ar- 
gentina on wheat and meat. Brazil, until 
recent times, has specialized in rubber and 
coffee. Lately there has been a change. 
High prices had frequently caused over- 
production; overproduction had brought a 
slump in prices. Every ten or fifteen years 
the Government was caiied in as a deus 
ex machina to make a experiment in 
State socialism. After the last slump it 
bought up all the stocks of coffee and at- 
tempted both to regulate the output and to 
stabilize and “ valorize” the prices. The 
Brazilian people have now discovered that 
the true remedy is not to be found in State 
interference, but in a change of agricul- 
tural methods, and that the best means of 
avoiding a coffee or a rubber crisis is to 
insure diversity of production and _ rota- 
tion of crops. In the State of Sao Paulo I 
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visited the large plantation of Gustapara, 
which produces not only coffee, but cotton, 
maize and sugar; which goes in for cattle 
breeding on a large scale, and which adds 
to its agricultural activities a sugar re- 
finery and a distillery. 

But, though predominantly an industrial 
country, Brazil’s industrial age is already 
dawning. The war has proved, among so 
many other things, in how incredibly short 
a time the evolution from the agricultural 
into the industrial stage can be effected. 
Until 1910 there were comparatively few 
important textile factories. The war com- 
pelled Brazil to be self-supporting. She 
had to do her own spinning and weaving, 
and in five years she was able not only to 
supply her own wants, but to expori on a 
large scale—to Argentina—textile fabrics 
which could compare in quality with the 
best from Europe. I may add, to explain 
one cause of this success, that whereas in 
Europe industries have been taxed almost 
out of existence, in Brazil the Government 
has exempted every new industry for five 
years from every form of taxation. 


KEY TO THE TREASURE HOUSE 


It will thus be admitted that Brazil is a 
country of almost unlimited potentialities. 
All that is needed to transform those po- 
tentialities into realities is capital, labor 
and transport. As for capital, there is no 
doubt that Brazil will obtain all the funds 
she needs; the only question is whether 
she will get it from the United States or 
from the row financially exhausted Euro- 
pean nations—from the British, the French 
and the Belgians. Before the war British 
capital had been invested in South Amer- 
ica to the extent of mere than a billion 
pounds. It had built most of the railways 
of Argentina; even in Brazil the best rail- 
ways, such as the beautiful line from Sao 
Paulo to Santos, were British. Great Brit- 
ain and her allies, however, are now strug- 
gling under a crushing burden of war debt, 
and this is America’s opportunity. 

Skilled labor Brazil also needs. When 
the war held up further European immi- 
gration it was found necessary to admit a 
large influx of Japanese to supply the 
labor needs of the planters and manufac- 
turers. This immigration still continues, 
but the Brazilians, who already have their 
red peril, are beginning to fear a yellow 
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one. The present crisis of unemployment 
and industrial stagnation, which is affect- 
ing every European nation, makes it cer- 
tain that Brazil will get all and more than 
all the laborers she needs. It is probable 
that there will once more set in a broad 
stream of German and Austrian immigra- 
tion. If we may judge from the German 
press and the many German books on Bra- 
zil, this South American country is filling 
a very large place in the thoughts and pre- 
occupations of the German people. 


The Germans loom large as _ potential 
rivals of Europe and America alike in the 
development of Brazil’s transportation. 
Vast, trackless and roadless territories are 
beckoning to the immigrant. Railway en- 
terprise has touched only the fringe of the 
Brazilian continent, and there is a splendid 
future here for the foreign engineer. Brit- 
ish and Belgians have been active. As the 
Belgians are perhaps more popular than 
any other European people, it might be 
good practical policy for the Americans, 
the British and the Belgians to join forces, 
thus forming a business combine suffi- 
ciently strong to meet the impending Ger- 
man rivalry. 

Though Brazil was discovered by Cabral 
in 1500, it still remains, to all practical 
purposes, « dark continent and a “ terra in- 
cognita.” I have often wondered how it is 
that while hundreds of travelers have 
turned their attention to Tibet, to the 
North and South Poles and to the Sahara. 
there should have been so few to explore 
the wild parts of Brazil and to unravel the 
secrets of her Amazon—the most wonder- 
ful and mysterious of world rivers. With 
this still unknown river, with her virgin 
forest, her gorgeous fauna and flora, this 
country is a paradise for the zoologist and 
the botanist—a paradise which, like the 
Garden of Eden, would be safer and pleas- 
anter without the serpents. To the ethnol- 
ogist it is the only land where the native 
Indian tribes can be studied in their abo- 
riginal habitat. It is a land of promise to 
the prospector, and is sure to bring him 
an abundant harvest. To the adventurous 
sportsman it is a happy hunting ground. 
Here, then, is a magnificent opportunity 
for the Brazilian Government to make the 
attractions of this vast and fertile territory 
known to the foreign investor, the foreign 
laborer and the foreign traveler. 





MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT BRAZIL 


Not only has Brazil been neglected by 
the scientist, the traveler and the student 
of politics; she has been greatly misrepre- 
sented by false conceptions which consti- 
tute a veritable catalogue of errors. A 
clarification of some of these may be of 
interest to the seeker for truth.. The salient 
enn may be listed as fol- 
ows: 


1. The first false notion is that Brazil is an un- 
healthy country. It is true that until thirty years 
ago the Brazilian Coast, as well as the Amazonian 
Plain, was a fever-stricken area. But the Bra- 
zilian Government has done what the American 
Government did in Panama. It has stamped out 
the yellow fever. Indeed, it had succeeded in 
doing so long before General Gorgas appeared 
on the scene. The modern science of hygiene 
and sanitation has achieved in Brazil her most 
conspicuous triumphs. As a result of the heroic 
and persistent measures of the Brazilian ad- 
ministration, Rio de Janeiro has become not 
only the most beautiful and extensive of cities, 
occupying a larger area than London, but the 
cleanest and most healthful metropolis in the 
world. The same transformation has taken place 
in the once deadly cities of Santos and Para. 
Here, at any rate, is one of the many lessons 
which the Brazilian people are teaching the more 
“ advanced ” countries of old Europe. 


2. The second false notion about Brazil is that 
she is a “non-European” country, and that she 
still remains an exotic tropical colony of the 
olden type. On the contrary, the European who 
disembarks at Rio de Janerio or Santos fails to 
discover any essential difference between the 
Eastern and the Western Hemisphere. The 
traveler who has armed himself with a tropical 
helmet and who has packed in his luggage an 
assortment of light Tussore silk suits soon dis- 
covers, to his discomfiture, that the Brazilian 
does not condescend to wear a helmet, and 
that he perversely insists on wearing exactly the 
same clothes and on following the same fashions 
as the European. The Avenida Central in Rio 
de Janeiro is exactly like a Paris boulevard, ex- 
cept that it is even more lively. The Brazilian 
drinks the same coffee as the Parisian in the 
same coffee houses, except that it is better 
coffee. He plays cards in the same clubs, and 
joins in the same sports as the Britisher or the 
American. He travels by the same trams and 
submits to the tyranny of the same social con- 
ventions as every respectable European or Ameri- 
can. 


3. The third false notion about Brazil is that 
it is a country of half-breeds and half-castes. In 
point of fact, there are fewer blacks in the State 
of Rio or Sao Paulo and in the southern parts 
of Brazil than in the Southern States of North 
America. It is quite true that in the northern 
States of Brazil there has been a large admixture 
of black and red blood, and that there exists here 
less racial feeling than in the United States. But 
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this is largely a matter of climate and of eco- 
nomic: necessity, and even a North American 
will be bound to admit that it has by no means 
been an unmixed evil. There are considerable 
regions near the Equator where the colored man 
thrives better than the white man, and where the 
white man could not live without the cordial co- 
operation of the colored man. 

In his dealings with the colored races, two 
alternatives confronted the white Brazilian. There 
was the American-British method of exterminat- 
ing the colored man, and there was the more 
humane and Christian method of assimilating 
him. The Brazilian has preferred the latter. And 
the colored man has actully been assimilated, 
with the result that there is no formidable black 
preblem in Brazil such as exists in the United 
States. The biack blood is gradually being 
eliminated, and the time is not far distant when 
the white man will be the absolute ruler of the 
Bravilian Commonwealth. I am not enough of a 
scientific ethnologist to make any accurate fore- 
cast about the future of the native races in 
Brazil, but it is safe to say that so far the white 
blood has proved “ thickc- ” than the black or the 
red. I:. Mendelian language, the white blood has 
proved the “dominant,” psychologically as well 
as politically. 

Nor ought we to assume, a priori, that a mixed 
race means necessarily an inferior race. Racial 
experiments in the Latin countries of South 
America have not yet evolved a fixed type, and 
they do not yet permit us to reach any final con- 
clusions. The Latin countries have already 
given to the world a number of great statesmen 
of mixed origin, such as Juarez and Porfirio Diaz. 
The great French novelist Dumas was an octo- 
roon, and the greatest poet of Russia (Pushkin) 
was a quadroon. 

4. The fourth false notion about Brazil is that 
the Brazilians are a backward people. On the 
contrary, Brazil is going ahead almost as fast 
as North America. The objection to Brazil is 
not that she is moving too slowly, but that she is 
moving too rapidly. Agriculture and industry 
are equally expanding by leaps and bounds. 
Banks, syndicates, trusts are springing up like 
mushrooms. Even the newspaper press is run 
on Yankee lines. A giant newspaper like the 
Jornal do Commercio is managed as efficiently 
as any North American paper. Considerable 
progress has been made in education. The State 
of Sao Paulo has a system of primary schools 
which can compare favorably with American or 
British. The Oswalde Cruz Institute is doing 
magnificent work in scientific research. The 
Historical and Geographical Institute of Rio is 
doing excellent spade work in investigating the 
stirring annals of Colonial times. The Brazilian 
Academy of Literature is exercising every day a 
wider and a deeper influence. 

Nor can the Brazilians be accused of lacking 
in business daring and enterprise. The pulse of 
commercial life in Rio de Janeiro is almost as 
quick as that of New York. There is not much 
difference between the great City of Sao Paulo in 
South America and the great City of St. Paul in 
North America, except that St. Paul in North 
America is largely German, whereas Sao Paulo 
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in South America is largely Italian and cosmo- 
politan. 

5. The fifth false notion is that the Brazilians 
are a lazy people, who have been spoiled by too 
luxuriant a nature. Nations may be conveniently 
classified into two categories; there are the 
countries where nature conquers man, and there 
are the countries where man conquers nature. 
Brazil certainly deserves to be placed in the sec- 
ond category. The whole history of modern 
Brazil has been a heroic and a triumphant strug- 
gle with elemental hostile forces. It is only by 
the sternest discipline that the Brazilian people 
have been able to compel nature to minister to, 
instead of tyrannizing over, man. The American 
critic who is inclined to look upon the Brazilian 
as a Jazy, languid and indolent people, ought to 
attend one of the great football matches in Rio 
or Sao Paulo, and he would be amazed by the 
extraordinary enthusiasm for violent physical ex- 
ercise under the sleepy, tropical skies. Some of 
the big football matches I saw in Rio are among 
the most impressive sights I witnessed in Brazil. 

6. The sixth false notion about Brazil is that 
the Brazilian people are a people of compara- 
tively loose morals. It is quite true that among 
the many races which inhabit Brazil there are 
some which do not profess the stern standards of 
New England puritanism, and it may be regretted 
that in some parts of Brazil religion has not the 
influence to which it is entitled. Yet the typical 
Brazilian family has as strict a code of domestic 
morality, and is as united and devoted as the 
family in most European countries. It is a re- 
markable fact that even the example and _ the 
pressure of the Yankee have not prevailed on 
the Brazilian to submit to the introduction of the 
law of divorce. Public opinion in Brazil, even 
as in Italy, has hitherto upheld the indissoluble 
marriage tie of the Roman Catholic Church. 

7. The seventh false notion about Brazil is 
that it is a country politically unstable, and in a 
state of chronic revolution. No doubt most of 
the ten South American republics, and especially 
the Central American republics, have in the past 
been living in a state of political chaos. They 
have raoved in a vicious circle, passing from 
anarchy to dictatorship, to relapse again into a 
deeper anarchy. But Brazil has long ago broken 
through that vicious circle. From the early 
forties of the last century Brazil lived under the 
rule of one of the most enlightened and wisest 
monarchs of his time, Emperor Dom Pedro II. 
One might have thought that the overthrow of 
Dom Pedro, coinciding with the abolition of 
slavery, would have been the beginning of a 
long era of anarchy. Even the American Com- 
monwealth was shaken to its foundations by the 
slavery question. But the revolution of 1889 was 
a bloodless revolution, and was partly brought 
about by the tacit acquiescence of the conserva- 
tive planters who had been ruined by the sup- 
pression of slavery. It is a convincing proof of 
the solidity and stability of the Brazilian tem- 
perament that the country recovered with such 
amazing rapidity from the effects of a great 
social revolution followed by a_ political up- 
heaval. 

Since 1889 Brazil has established a Govern- 
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ment modeled on the American Constitution. 
Brazilian statesmen were of the opinion that a 
Presidential Government with a strong Executive 
was better adapted to their conditions than the 
European form of Parliamentary Government. 
And they judged wisely, for, so far, the Federal 
Government has been a conspicuous success. 
Democracy has produced in Brazil some of the 
abuses which it produces everywhere else, but 
the pressure of the political machine, the tyranny 
of the boss, political corruption, are no more 
prominent in South America than they are in 
North America, and there is probably less politi- 
cal unrest in Brazil today than there is in 
Europe. 


Braziv’s Two DANGERS 


Justice, fairness and self-interest alike 
demand that we should defend the Bra- 
zilian people against the preconceptions 
and prejudices which Europe generally en- 
tertains about them. On the other hand, 
truth demands that we should recognize 
the real dangers which are threatening the 
Brazilian Commonwealth. I can see at least 
two weak points in the Brazilian body 
politic. One is the presence and the in- 


sidious influence of an all-pervading ma- 


terialism; the other is the absence of a 
strong middle class. The first is the result 
of the present economic expansion; the 
second is the outcome of past historical 
conditions. 

Exclusive absorption in the pursuit of 
wealth almost inevitably tends to produce 
a materialistic attitude to life, which again 
tends to produce a debased standard of 
private and public morality. The danger 
is all tie greater in a country where a 
large proportion of the population is still 
illiterate and where the ruling classes are 
not held back by the restraints of positive 
religion. Christianity in Brazil is not a 
living power, much less so than in the 
United States. Catholicism is not the offi- 
cial religion of the State, for the State and 
the Church are separated; it is only the 
nominal religion of the people, and it 
wields very little influence in real life. 
Nor is there any spiritual force which is 
able to take the place of Catholicism. The 
other Christian churches constitute infini- 
tesimal minorities. Positivism or Comtism, 
which once was a great power and which 
was partly responsible for the revolution 
of 1889, has almost ceased to count. Until 
1920 there existed many university Facul- 
ties and professional schools, but there dic 
not exist one single university in all the 
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vast territories of the Brazilian Common- 
wealth. 

The future of the Brazilian people will 
largely depend on whether good laws and 
a sound education will succeed in evoking 
those intellectual and moral virtues, with- 
out which a nation is doomed to decay. In 
vain would Brazil become one of the 
richest countries of the world. Dedication 
to high ideals, the disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge and the spirit of social service 
are the ultimate tests by which a people 
must be judged. 

The second danger is the absence of a 
strong middle class. There are the masses 
of unskilled colored workers and skilled 
white workers. There is the aristocracy of 
the planters, and there is the plutocracy of 
business and finance. But there is no large 
middle professional class. Yet I venture to 
say that there is no. safer historical gen- 
eralization than this, that no civilization 
has ever resisted the pressure of the disin- 
tegrating forces of society without a nu- 
merous, an enlightened and a disciplined 
intermediate class. It is the fashion of to- 
day to denounce the “ bourgeoisie,” and 
even in Great Britain it is being taxed out 
of existence, like the Curiales of the Roman 
Empire. But that fashion does not alter 
the fact that the middle class ‘s and will 
always be the vital force in a progressive 
community. It possesses most of the brain 
power, it represents public opinion, it is a 
guarantee of stability and order. We are 
therefore justified in concluding that de- 
mocracy will be securely established in 
Brazil only when a strong bourgeoisie shall 
have risen from the ranks of the people 
and become the regulating and moderating 
factor in politics. 


Rise OF FEDERATION 


Perhaps the most remarkable political 
fact of the last generation before the war 
was the prodigious extension of the Fed- 
eral system of government in every part of 
the world. Until forty years ago this form 
of government was a politica! anomaly and 
was restricted to the United States and to 
Switzerland. The world has been very 
slow to discover that Federal government 
is the only form of government adapted 
to modern conditions, and that it combines 
all the advantages of small States with the 
efficiency of a large power. But by the year 
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1914 Federalism covered a considerable 
part of the civilized world. South America, 
Canada, Australia, Brazil, Mexico had 
adopted the American form of government. 
It is highly probable that as a result of the 
war the Federal system will pursue its tri- 
umphant career and that it will take the 
place of a centralized form of government 
in the Austrian, Russian and German Re- 
publics. 

As a result of the revolution of 1889 
the Brazilian Empire became the Republic 
of the United States of Brazil. In all es- 
sentials the new Brazilian Cunstitution was 
modeled on the American Constitution, 
with a few minor variations, such as elec- 
tion by proporiional representation and 
ihe non-re-eligibility of the President after 
his four years of office. One :nigat have 
thought that the Constitution which had 
proved a magnificent success in the United 
States might prove the reverse under the 
tropics. But although it has been differ- 
ently applied in the two countries, it has 
proved efficient in both. It has now been 
tried in Brazil for thirty-one years and has 
not been found wanting. 


Hostitity TO Monroe DOoctTRINE 


British students of American politics 
have often been struck with a strange para- 
dox. Whereas the laws and the institutions 
of the United States have largely followed 
Anglo-Saxon precedents and traditions, and 
whereas the Anglo-Saxon element still re- 
tains an almost exclusive predominance in 
political life, there yet exists among the 
American people, partly as the result of 
Irish and German propaganda, a strong 
distrust of British influence, of British 
patronage and of British interference. 


North American students may be sur- 
prised and disappointed to observe a some- 
what similar paradox in South America, 
and especially in Brazil. The Brazilian 
people have been content to admire Amer- 
ican energy, to imitate American business 
methods, to take advantage of the influx 
of American ‘capital. They have not hesi- 
tated to accept the American Constitution. 
They are even prepared to admit that in 
the past they have often been protected by 
the might and majesty of the Northern Re- 
public. One might therefore have expected, 
on the part of the Brazilian people, a keen 














desire for an even closer commercial and 
political co-operation with the American 
people. One might have expected them to 
welcome an extension of that political in- 
strument, the Monroe Doctrine, which has 
been their protection in the past. But, 
strangely enough, such logical inference 
does not correspond with the actual facts. 


I have noticed a tendency among a not 
inconsiderable section of the Brazilians— 
and that tendency seems to be growing—to 
look upon the United States not as a mag- 
nanimous ally and friend, but as a poten- 
tial rival and enemy. I have noticed a 
tendency to look upon the Monroe Doc- 
trine not as a guarantee of, but as a pos- 
sible menace to, national independence. 
Those suspicious patriots declare that the 
Brazilian people have long passed the stage 
when they required the protection of a for- 
eign power. They abhor the very sugges- 
tion of alien political patronage. They 
consider the Monroe Doctrine as a dis- 
guised form of imperialism. They look 
with suspicion at every American move in 
Panama or Mexico. And, above all, re- 
membering that they are themselves a 
mixed race with a considerable proportion 
of negro and Indian elements, they resent 
any assertion of racial superiority. 

I have discussed the future of North and 
South American relations with many repre- 
sentative Brazilians of the nationalist per- 
suasion. In vain did I point out that 
American foreign policy has always exer 
cised the most remarkable and commend- 
able self-restraint, that the dread of Amer- 
ican interference was the delusion of mid- 
summer madness, that there could be no 
conceivable analogy between Mexico and 
Brazil, that the United States had a co- 
terminous frontier with Mexico extending 
for thousands of miles, and that no Amer- 
ican Government could tolerate on that 
frontier a continuance of anarchy and 
murder. In vain did I point out that such 
an attitude of suspicion and aloofness 
could only damage Brazilian interests, that 
Brazil had an urgent need of American 


capital for the development of her stu- . 


pendous natural resources, and that the 
most cordial co-operation with the United 
States was therefore a vital Brazilian in- 
terest. My Brazilian friends would reply 
that, quite apart from any immediate po- 
litical peril, even economic penetration 






























































presented its own dangers; that it might 
create a commercial monopoly which 
American trade might easily abuse, as had 
actually happened during the war; that 
such economic penetration might be the 
thin end of the wedge of political penetra- 
tion; that if at some not very distant future 
there should supervene one of those chronic 
depressions in the rubber or coffee indus- 
tries, and if American investments in those 
industries happened to be in jeopardy, the 
pressure of American capitalists might 
easily supply a plausible pretext for po- 
litical intervention; that therefore the very 
instinct of political self-preservation ought 
to impel the Brazilian people rather to 
seek a closer co-operation with European 
nations, and especially with the Latin na- 
tions, rather than with the United States of 
North America. 

No doubt one ought not to overestimate 
the influence of “ anti-American” senti- 
ments in Brazil, yet American statesman- 
ship must takethese imponderabilia into ac- 
count. The Brazilian is gifted with a legiti- 
mate national pride and an almost ex- 
cessive sensitiveness which may easily lead 


PROSPERITY OF 


FEW travelers in the Far East, including 

some Englishmen, have come back with re- 
ports of maladministration in French Indo-China, 
and with charges of France’s utter colonial in- 
competence. Lord Northcliffe takes issue with 
these critics. His impressions of a recent visit 
to French Indo-China, published in The London 
Times, show that he has come back amazed by the 
orderlines and progressiveness of this French 
possession. The cities, he says, are like French 
cities. Saigon he describes as follows: 

“Wide streets full of shops which would not 
disgrace the boulevards or the Rue de Rivoli of 
Paris; hotels and restaurants not only better than 
those in most far corners of the world, but the 
equal of not a few in the leading towns of 
Europe; an opera house of beautiful design; de- 
lightful villas and tropical gardens; a superb 
palace for the Governor General and a charming 
sporting club—these, whether seen by day or 
when Saigon is a blaze of electric light, make up 
one of the most attractive of cities.” 


Busy mills, rich, productive fields, extensive in- 
dustries of rice, or “ paddy,” as it is called in 
Indo-China, plantations of rubber, oil palms, 
cocoanut palms, pepper, flax, castor oil, fruit 
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to friction and misunderstanding. Such a 
misunderstanding between the North Amer- 
ican and Brazilian peoples could arise 
all the more easily because of those many 
differences of race, religion and language 
to which | have already referred. The Pan- 
American Union, an institution which 
has already done such excellent work in 
making the South American better known 
to the North American, ought to make it 
one of its chief objects to study those cur- 
rents and cross-currents of Brazilian public 
opinion and to dispel those delusions and 
prejudices which are equally injurious to 
both countries. 

If the American politician and jour- 
nalist are careful to consider the feelings 
of a proud people, I can see no obstacle 
to the closest co-operation between the two 
powers. And if the American business 
man succeeds in tempering his energy with 
the necessary tact, the near future ought to 
provide American enterprise with bound- 
less opportunities of developing the po- 
tential resources of the Amazonian con- 
tinent for the good of the Brazilian people 
and for the benefit of humanity at large. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


trees, maize, copra and dried fish, rich mines of 
coal, zinc, copper, iron, rich silk and cotton 
weaving industries, to say nothing of a variety of 
timber exports, are cited by Lord Northcliffe in 
proof that the wealth of Indo-China is in sober 
truth astonishing. He calls the colony “this 
beautiful, highly organized India of France,” and 
characterizes the administration of Governor Gen- 
eral Long as “ practical, energetic and far seeing.” 
He is especially enthusiastic over the “ marvelous 
network of perfect roads,” which he calls “an 
everlasting monument to French foresight.” With 
the Governor General he drove over 900 miles 
on the Mandarin Way to the ruins of the temples 
of Angkor in Cambodia, where King Sarowath 
was entertaining Marshal Joffre, who had made 
Indo-China one cf his objectives in his long tour 
of the East. Lord Northcliffe comments thus: 
“For 150 miles (think of it!) the road was gay 
with tricolor flags and triumphal arches erected 
in honor of the great French soldier’s visit, and 
at every arch were native dignitaries and bonzes 
(Buddhist pri-sts), in their yellow robes, bowing 
low with crooked fingers in obeisance.” This 
Mandarin Way is 1,560 miles long—the distance 
from Antwerp to Gibraltar—a king among the 
finest roads of the world. 








CO-OPERATION—RUSSIA’S 
LATEST PANACEA 


By Paxton HiBBEN 


How the Bolshevist leaders have discarded their earlier scheme for 


the distribution of products and made use of the old co-operative 


HE role of the co-operative in Russia 
under the so-called “ new ” economic 
policy is destined to be a capital one. 

‘vot because either the Russian co-opera- 
lives or Russian people are celebrating a 
return to capitalism. They are not. Co- 
operation is capital’s subtlest and mos 
dangerous foe, not an instrument of pri- 
vate profit. But once given the conviction 
that Russia is not yet ripe for communism, 
and for the automatic and equitable distri- 
bution of all the products of labor, it 
became clear that another method of dis- 
tribution had to be found in Russia. 


If the method adopted had been pri- 
vately capitalized buying and selling, as 
in other countries, with labor for produc- 
tion brought in the lowest market and mid- 
dlemen’s profits added both to production 
and distribution costs, it might have been 
said that Russia had indeed returned to 
the capitalistic system. But this was not 
the method adopted under the “ new ” eco- 
nomic policy. Instead, co-operation was ac- 
corded the leading role in working out 
future relations between producers of one 
ciass and producers of other classes of 
articles, and the co-operatives were given 
the almost exclusive role of intermediary 
between the consumers of Russia and the 
producers of the rest of the world. This 
is, of course, far from a policy of unre. 
strained capitalism, and it is intended so 
to be. 
lor Russia today is a country of workers 
a country run by workers for workers, 
understood not as traders, but as pro- 
ducers. With the traders eliminated, it 
‘ ecame evident from the moment of the 
‘establishment of the present Government 
that its very existence would depend upon 





societtes—Government control, not a return to capitalism 





finding a means to get the grain grown by 
the farmers of the Volga valley and the 
coal mined in the Donetz basin to the 
clothing workers at Petrograd, the clothing 
from Petrograd and the grain from the 
Volga to the coal miners at Oospensk, the 
fuel from the coal mines and the clothing 
from the cities to the farmers of the Volga, 
and so on—including all these things to 
the railway workers who must do the trans- 
porting of them. And this means could not 
be open trading or Russia would no longer 
be a country of workers at all. 

To the theorists among the founders of 
the present Russian Government, the plan 
which appealed first was to erect a gov- 
ernmental machinery of production and 
distribution; and immediately after the 
November revolution the Supreme Board 
of National Economy was created with 
this in view. Subsequently, various sub- 
sidiary boards were named to carry the 
idea into effect. The whole plan repre- 
sented a vast paper organization which 
Russia, torn by civil war and short of 
trained personnel to handle an enterprise 
so immense, was wholly unable to man. 
As in the case of so many of the com- 
munist theories announced in the begin- 
ning, considerations of necessity imposed 
upon the Russian Government the task of 
finding something practical to meet imme- 
diate needs, whether what was found 
proved communistic or not. In the matter 
of production and distribution, there was 
not time to erect an ideal governmental 
machinery for that purpose, nor were the 
men available to carry it through. But 
there was an existing machinery which 
could be used for that purpose—the co- 
operatives. And so it was, naturally 
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enough, that existing machinery was used, 
instead of the paper of a people’s organ- 
ization of production and distribution. 


TAKING OVER THE CO-OPERATIVES 


There were at this period two types of 
co-operatives in Russia: workers’ co- 
operatives, which in 1916 for the first 
time had begun to unite into a centralized 
organization, and priyate_ co-operative so- 
cieties, which had existed for thirty years, 
and which at the end of 1917 included 
some 25,000 groups with 9,000,000 mem- 
bers. The former were producers’ co- 
operatives in the true sense, while the 
latter were scarcely more than mail order 
houses on a membership basis, for the 
private profit of the organizers. It was 
evident that with the establishment of a 
workers’ government, the workers’ co- 
operatives would grow in strength and 
that with the abolition of private capi- 
talistic enterprise the private societies 
would gradually die. 

Some sort of system of production and 
distribution, however, was too essential 
to Russia’s economic life to permit this 
logical process to work out. In due time 
the Russian workers’ co-operatives might 
have driven the private-profit co-opera- 
tives out of business. But it was war- 
time in Russia, and the Russian Govern- 
ment did with the co-operatives precisely 
what the United States Government did 
with the railroads—took over their man- 
agement and put them all under one con- 
trol. This was in April, 1918. In order 
to extend the utility of the co-operatives 
to the maximum, stockholders were re- 
imbursed by the Soviet Government, and 
all citizens were declared members of the 
centralized, nation-wide co-operative sys- 

ralive 8) 
tem of production and-distbuyion- Even 
before the war, the co-operatives. of Rus- 
sia had been the most extensive in the 
world in membership and resources; they 
possessed their own factories, warehouses, 
and stores; the second financial institu- 
tion of the Russian Empire, the Moscow 
People’s Bank, was part of their system; 
the Russian co-operatives therefore lent 
themselves ideally to such production and 
distribution as were possible in Russia 
during the wars and civil conflicts from 
1918 to 1920. Just as the Government 
control of the railroads in the United 
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States during the war did not result in 
any complete abolition of the management 
of individual railways, so in Russia the 
Government control of the co-operatives 
did not result in the co-operatives losing 
their individual character. Co-operative 
officials hostile to the Soviet Government 
were eliminated; there was governmental 
control of the distribution of foodstuffs 
and governmental regulation of the sale 
of all articles of primary necessity, as was 
the case throughout Europe during the war, 
but otherwise the co-operatives were quite 
free. 


THE PRESENT STATUS 


As soon as peace was re-established in 
Russia, the co-operatives were returned to 
their former status by the decree of April 
7, 1921. No longer was every Russian 
2 member, and the societies themselves 
regained control of the terms of member- 
ship. But during the three years that the 
co-operatives were virtually the only ma- 
chinery of production and distribution, 
they had been brought home to the people 


. generally as an economic and efficient 


means for the exchange of products, and 
this strengthened their position more rap- 
idly and more effectively than half a cen- 
tury of normal gréwth could have done. 
Moreover, the Soviet Government, realiz- 
ing that no means more effective to com- 
bat the return of the small trader with 
his relatively high profits, small service 
and non-productivity could be found than 
co-operation on a large scale, promptly 
favored the co-operatives by turning over 
to them, as individual! societies, both the 
stocks and the locations that had fallen 
to them while they had been operating 
under the Government. In addition, be- 
sides paying the co-operatives for sup- 
plies furnished by them to the Govern- 
ment. during the war, the Soviet Govern- 
ment extended considerable credits to the 
co-operatives to enable them to branch 
cut and take advantage of the favorable 
position in which their virtual monopoly 
of production and distribution during the 
war had placed them.- In much the same 
way, the United States Government made 
payments to the railroads and guaranteed 
them an operating profit after Govern- 
ment control of the railways had ceased; 

It was, however, the purpose of the So- 
viet Government to do more for the co- 
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operatives than give them a dole and a 
blessing. The function of foreign pur- 
chase exercised by the Arcos (All-Russian 
Co-operative Societies) abroad, six months 
before the decree freeing the co-opera- 
tives from Government control, and the 
less important function of marketing Rus- 
sian products abroad, were both contin- 
ued in the co-operatives after they ceased 
to be part of the governmental machinery. 
Whoever wishes today to buy Russian 
products—and there are Russian products 
for sale-—or to sell goods to the Russian 
market will save both time and money hy 
dealing with the co-operatives, which is 
precisely what the Soviet Government de- 
sires. sn 

Similarly, it is through the co-operatives 
that the farming machinery which Russia, 
unable to purchase in the United States, 
has been securing from Sweden, is being 
delivered to the Russian farmers. Last 
Summer I saw agricultural education 
trains sent out by the co-operatives to in- 
struct the peasants in the use of this ma- 
chinery, all through the great grain-grow- 
ing districts of Russia. It was the co- 
operatives, also, that were acting as the 
principal agency of collecting and dis- 
tributing famine relief within Russia, and 
doing it very well, with little or no over- 
head expense. 

When I left Russia in October, 1921. 
the Russian co-operatives had on hand, 
ready to market abroad, stocks of asbestos, 
graphite, furs, flax, timber, hides, wool, 






horsehair, bristles, pitch, tar and feathers, 
as well as products of the “kustar,” or 
peasant home industries. As _ industry 
gradually picks up in Russia, it will be 
the co-operatives which will market the 
product and, frequently, the co-operatives 
which will organize the industries, aided 
in the task by the preference given the ¢o- 
operatives by ihe Soviet Government in 
letting contracts or in leasing Government 
factories. Last July a Government official, 
speaking before the All-Russian Co-opera- 
tive Congress, put the purpose of the 
Soviet authorities very clearly: 

The Soviet Government recognizes in co- 
operation one of the chief instruments of the 
economic reconstruction of Russia, and regards 
it as the nearest assistant of the people’s govern- 


ment in building up the economic life of the 
country. 


In the estimation of George Lansbury, 
the English publicist, who has visited Rus- 
sia. the effort to replace haphazard buying 
and selling by a more economic method 
of production and distribution is destined 
to succeed. He says: 

As I saw things in Russia, the social and in- 
dustrial organization is slowly but surely moyv- 
ing toward a complete, thoroughgoing co-opera- 
live organization of life. .I do not think this 


will be reached in all its fullness for a genera- 
tion, perhaps two. 


My own observation would lead me to 
agree with this view, though the move- 
ment is perhaps more rapid than one is 
at first inclined to think. 


FLYING FROM CAIRO TO BAGDAD 


HE newly opened fortnightly air-mail service 

from Cairo to Bagdad is not without its 
thrills. Starting from the airdrome at Helli- 
opolis, near Cairo, Egypt, the route runs along 
the Suez Canal to Kantara, thence across to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, past Jerusalem to 
Amman, then across the Arabian Desert to Ra- 
madi, and, finally, over the Euphrates to Bagdad. 
A writer in one of the London papers thus de- 
scribes the flight to Amman: 

The machine was flown at about 4,000 feet 
above light clouds, which were denser inland, 
with beautiful effects, and quite clear over the 
sea. After a time this type of scenery gets 
monotonous, but after passing El Arish, Rafa 
and Gaza, the clouds cleared, the mountains 
4round Jerusalem became visible, and the in- 
terest increased. As the machine rose to 7,000 


‘feet, and Hebron, Bethlehem and then Jeru- 


salem were passed, the most unimaginative per- 
son could not but experience a thrill of pleas- 
ure and wonderment at a mode of travel which 
can bring such places so rapidly under review. 
The machine now turned, and, flying over Jer- 
icho and the Jordan Valley, made a good land- 
ing at Amman, in Trans-Jordania, having flown 
the 300 miles in three and a half hours. 


The flight from Amman across the Arabian 
Desert to Ramadi, on the Euphrates—a distance 
of 600 miles—guided by a track of motor lorries 
across the desert, occupies five hours. The whole 
flying time—ten hours—-can be brought into a 
single day in the Summer. To cover this dis- 
tance otherwise than by air would entail going 
from Cairo to Port Said, catching a steamer to 
Basra, on the Persian Gulf, then by way of Bom- 
bay and Karachi, and thence by train thirty hours 
to Bagdad—-nearly a month’s journey. 
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THE ESKIMO AND THE 
FOURTH “R” 


By Marius HANsoME 


How Alaska got its 125,000 reindeer through the faith and 
courage of one man—Salvation of the natives— Story of a memor- 
able expedition in which reindeer saved hundreds of lives 


OM GORRAH put the fourth “R” 

in the curriculum of the schools 

for Alaskan natives. This fact has 
changed the Eskimos from a nomadic to 
a pastoral people. It has made them eco- 
nomically independent. This fourth “ R” 
will he forever linked with the name of 
William Thomas Lopp, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Education, Alaska Division. “ Its 
introduction,” said the late Secretary of 
the Interior Lane, ** was the one construc- 
tive thing that the Government has done 
for the Eskimo natives in fifty years.” 

“Tom Gorrah,” in the Eskimo vernacu- 
lar, means “ Tom, the good man.” More 
than three decades of service among Uncle 
Sam’s adopted children of the far north- 
land, from Point Barrow to Unalaska on 
the Aleutian Islands, has earned for Mr. 
Lopp this well-deserved appellation of 
intimacy. Among the Indians of South- 
western Alaska he is affectionately known 
as “the Big White Chief”; big, not in 
physical stature, for he is rather short and 
stockily built, but big in the sense of hav- 
ing a powerful will and an inexhaustible 
capacity for endurance and achievement.; 
There is, besides. a kindly humor in his 
cyes and a stile that disarms the pess?- 
mist and has won the loyalty and love of 
a host of co-workers, past and present. 

“ Reading, ‘riting, ’rithmetic and _ rein- 
deer ”—these are the four “ Rs” of Ala-- 
ka, and the last is the greatest of them 
among the Eskimo people, for it has saved 
the lives of the starving villagers and 
whalers in the bieak northern area of 
Alaska. 

“How did you hit upon the idea?” I 
asked Mr. Lopp. 

“Tt was in 1890,” he said, “ during my 
first Winter’s exile in the native village 
at Cape Prince of Wales that the idea of 


using reindeer as a means of food, cloth- 
ing and transportation first suggested itself 
to me. The long Arctic nights called 
forth many dreams and plans for the 
improvement of conditions among my 
charges. I saw the extreme uncertainties, 
of existence among the natives, whose life 
depended upon sea! and walrus hunting. 
My mind went back to my geography les- 
sons in school. Here I was, living in the 
same latitude as the Lapps, who, as I had 
learned in school, depended upon the rein- 
deer for their livelihood. Naturally, the 
same climatic conditions suggested the 
feasibility of the‘ reindeer industry in 
Alaska.” 

Captain Healy of the revenue cutter Bear 
first communicated the idea to Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, who, upon his return to 
Washington, asked Congress for an ap- 
propriation to purchase reindeer in Sibe- 
ria. Congress acted slowly, though favor- 
ably, and in 1892 a herd of 170 reindeer 
was brought over from Siberia to Port 
Clarence. Regular shipments followed 
during the next ten years. 

Every new idea meets with opposition, 
and the reindeer scheme was no exception. 
Some critics declared that the Eskimo 
would never learn to handle reindeer. 
‘You can’t make a herder out of a hunter, 
and the Eskimo dogs will kill the deer,” 
declared Ivan Petroff, census enumerator 
in Alaska in 1890. Mr. Lopp, however, 
was not a man to be easily discouraged. 
Being thoroughly convinced of the utility 
of the reindeer and its adaptability to 
Alaskan conditions, and having infinite 
faith in the ultimate success of his dreams, 
he studied the Eskimo character and lan- 
euage and profited by the experiments of : 
others. 

“Tt must have been a trial to teach 
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some old Eskimo whale hunter the intri- 
cacies of harnessing a deer,” I suggested. 

*] didn’t bother with the old people,” 
said the Chief. “It’s seldom worth while 
trying to alter the ways of men over 20 
years of age, for inherited tendencies lie 
deep; but take the average schoolboy of 
12 or 15 years, no matter what his nation- 
ality, and your chances of success are 
good. In the pliant school lad of tender 
age the initiative faculties are strong, and 
he quickly adapts himself to new cus- 
toms.” 

Being conversant with their native tongue, 
Mr. Lopp appealed to the best instincts 
of the Eskimo people, endowed the most 
promising young men with responsibility, 
awakened their ambition to leadership and 
showed that the industrious could expect 
a substantial reward in due time. Thus 
it was that Cape Prince of Wales became 
the nucleus for what is now a great in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Lopp’s efforts brought recognition 
from the Government. He was soon ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Reindeer 
Service in Alaska. Congress desired that 
the Eskimos should eventually become an 
intelligent, useful and self-supporting peo- 


ple. To that end Mr. Lopp evolved the 
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four-year apprenticeship system for train- 
ing herders. Under this system promising 
Eskimo hoys are entrusted each with a 
small herd of deer, under the guidance of 
a teacher or of one who has graduated 
from his period of training. The Gov- 
ernment furnishes food and clothing to the 
apprentices, and as a reward for faithful 
service at the end of each of the four 
years bestows upon the young herders six, 
eight, ten and twelve deer, respectively, 
together with all natural increase of the 
animals. Thus each apprentice has, upon 
graduation, a little herd of his own, num- 
bering from forty to sixty, to start him in 
business. 

After graduation the young herder is 
free to kill male deer at will, as he is 
supposed to have developed a certain de- 
gree of judgment during the four years’ 
apprenticeship; but he is not allowed to 
kill female deer or to sell female deer to 
natives without authority from the local 
or district superintendent. He is also 
pledged to sell no female deer to white 
men. Each herder upon graduation is 
obliged to take apprentices in order to 
assist in making others self-supporting, 
and they in turn others, making the scheme 
self-perpetuating. 

Mr. Lopp’s dream has come true. The 
scheme is a success. The natives now own 
some 125,000 reindeer under Government 
supervision. And there is moss sufficient 
to graze eight times that number. Other 
things being equal, the future of the Es- 
kimo is secure. 

Many people think of Alaskan natives as 
wards of the Government, the same as the 
Indians down in the States. This is in- 
correct. Alaskan natives are self-support- 
ing in the sense that they procure their 
own food and clothing. Their financial 
income is still insufficient to meet the ex- 
penses incident to schools, teachers, hos- 
pitals and nurses. The Bureau of Educa- 

tion maintains sev- 
enty-seven schools 
for natives in Alas- 
ka on an annual 
fund of $425,000. 

The coming of 
reindeer to Alaska 
was a godsend not 
only to the natives, 
but to the white 
man as well. The 
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latter has had many occasions to thank his 
lucky stars for the food, clothing and shel- 
ier afforded by this gentle, domesticated 
creature of the North. 


A MEMORABLE EXPEDITION 


An incident known for the most part 
only to survivors of the overland relief 
expedition of 1897-98 will illustrate the 
value of the fourth “ R.” When the news 
reached Washington, D. C., that eight 
whaling vessels and 265 men were frozen 
in and in dire distress at Point Barrow, 
the Secretary of the Treasury authorized 
a relief expedition, with Lieutenant D. H. 
Jarvis, R. C. S., in command. Secretary 
Gage’s instructions to the commander di- 
rected him to lose no time in getting into 
communication with Mr. Lopp, who was 
then at Cape Prince of Wales, the most 
northwestern point on the American Con- 
tinent. 


It was Winter and the Arctic was her- 
metically sealed. The revenue cutter Bear- 
found its passage barred, even as far south 
as Nunivak Island. The only way, then, 
to get food to the starving men was on 
the hoof. Mr. Lopp was the one man 
who might be able to “ carry the message 
to Garcia.” The overland relief expedi- 
iion reached him. So far, so good. Says 
Lieutenant Jarvis in his daybook: 

My arrival at Cape Prince of Wales caused 
great excitement in the village, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lopp were much surprised and exercised to know 
what brought an officer of the Government into 
the country at ihis time of the year. I delivered 
to Mr. Lopp his mail, and explained to him the 
necessity of the situation at Point Barrow and 
the desire of the department that he become a 
part of the expedition. He was indispensable. 
His capability of handling natives, his knowledge 
of them and of the reindeer, was far above that 
of any one else in the country. While in no way 
ostentatious, he and Mrs. Lopp had acquired a 
position of ascendency and respect among the 
natives that was productive of the greatest suc- 
cess in bettering the condition of the latter. I 
felt sure he would go with me, but knew there 
must be many grave matters to be considered and 
settled before he could leave. 

He first explained to me the position his rein- 
deer herd occupied. Some of the animals were 
owned by his society, the American Missionary 
Association; others by his apprentice boys or 
native herders—six bright Eskimo youths, whom 
he had trained to be excellent deermen—and a 
small number were owned by natives of Cane 
Prince of Wales village. The association had 
written him to use his best judgment about letting 
the deer go, and gave him liberty to leave his 
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station if he deemed it best. The reindeer had 
been builded upon by his people as their future 
wealth and support in life, and so lose them 
now would be to make a break in the work that 
could not be reckoned. Still, in the interest of 
humanity, he said he would give them all, ex- 
plain the case to the natives, and induce them 
to give their deer also, if I would throw around 
them all the safeguards in my power, to the ef- 
fect that their loss would be fully repaired and 
repaid. 

When Mr. Lopp decided to go, he had 
to face the serious problem of the welfare 
of his wife and family during his absence. 
Instead of holding her husband back, Mrs. 
Lopp urged him to go, believing it to be 
his duty. It was suggested that she and 
her children go to Port Clarence, where 
a white family lived; but Mrs. Lopp would 
not leave her home and the work to which 
she had devoted her life, and insisted upon 
remaining, together with her children, the 
only white persons in this village of over 
500 natives. Though in a most trying 
position during Mr. Lopp’s absence, her 
faith in the native character and her hold 
upon it were vindicated, for she not only 
had little or no trouble, but received much 
help and comfort from them while her 
husband was with the expedition. 


REINDEER TO THE RESCUE 


The party started on Feb. 3 with 448 
deer, eighteen sleds and three native herd- 
ers on an arduous and perilous mission 
that looked very much like a forlorn hope. 
Over broken icefields and _ precipitous 
gorges, over frozen snow that hid many 
a yawning crevice and chasm, over a 
trackless waste of 700 miles where white 
man’s foot had never made a trail! Prog- 
ress at first was slow. The party advanced 
only twelve miles the first day and eight 
the second. Dauntless and daring, they 
broke camp daily to forge ahead over the 
storm-swept tundra. 

Finding the baggage too heavy for so 
few trained sled deer, Lieutenant Jarvis 
and Dr. Call decided to leave Mr. Lopp 
and his three herders, go ahead with a 
dog team and apprise the people along 
the route of Mr. Lopp’s coming, at the 
same time instructing them to render 
every possible aid. This plan lightened 
the load considerably, and Mr. Lopp could 
make headway faster. White folks always 
carry a deal more baggage than necessary, 
and in addition Jarvis had brought a sev- 
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enty-five-pound mailbag along for Point 
Barrow. Seven hundred miles of untrav- 
ersed land, a dreary desert of ice and 
snow, facing blinding blizzards, with the 
thermometer 60 degrees below zero, called 
for unalloyed courage. Tired out, the 
travelers crawled into their sleeping bags 
night after night, only to be awakened by 
a pack of ravenous wolves that coveted 
the fatigued and exhausted deer. 


Still the brave herders pressed forward, 
on and on, to bring succor to the starving 
and distressed. Goaded by the courage 
and patience of their leader, the natives 
worked faithfully until, on March 30, after 
fifty-five days of exasperating trials and 
superhuman effort, they drove into the 
village of Nuwuk, which the white men 
call Point Barrow. 


Lieutenant Jarvis and Dr. Call had ar- 
rived the day before, and had already 
begun to master the situation. Sanitary 
measures were put in force at once, medi- 
cine was administered and food rations 
were planned. Two hundred deer were 
killed and the scurvy-threatened sailors 
got a new lease on life. 


Having rested and fed the dogs, Mr. 
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Lopp and one herder started on the 700- 
mile homestretch on April 4 and arrived 
home on May 5. 


CHIEF OF ALASKA DIVISION 


In 1910 Mr. Lopp received the appoint- 
ment of Chief of the Alaska Division, Bu- 
reau of Education, with headquarters in 
Seattle. which post he still holds. There 
are seventy-seven schools under his super- 
vision, five district superintendents and 250 
teachers. About one-fourth of the teach- 
ing corps changes annually. An altruistic 
viewpoint is a prerequisite to securing a 
place in the service. Many and varied 
are the types that apply for positions. 
Some seek the northland as a haven of 
refuge from super-sophisticated urban life; 
others to bury their grief, either financial 
or emotional; some to get a new start by 
saving; others to get local color for a 
story or to work out some project of bene- 
fit to the natives; some, especially girls, 
are attracted by the scenery and oppor- 
tunity of meeting some lonesome sour- 
dough who bewails the scarcity of white 
matrimonial material, and still others go 
lo give their hearts and souls in the great 





(Courtesy American Museum of Natural History) 

Reindeer at Port Clarence, Alaska, part of the herd of 125,000 of these animals now in our 
far northern Territory. Originally imported from Siberia, the reindeer have multiplied and 
thrived on the abundant moss that covers the Alaskan tundras 
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task of disseminating the higher culture 
of civilization among those primitive yet 
promising peoples. 

“Tt is quite common for newlyweds to 
enter our service.” said Mr. Lopp. “ Re- 
cently two couples, newly married, de- 
parted to spend their honeymoon above 
the Arctic Circle. The isolation of the 
life there seems often to strengthen the 
marriage tie. J know of many couples 
who, after a stay in the Far North, have 
found each other absolutely necessary to 
happiness.” 

Mr, Lopp still makes an annual tour 


“THE MINE THAT 


| ay the United States history manuals now 
. used in our public schools it is stated 
that the ill-fated United States battleship, the 
Maine, was sent to Havana to protect Americans 
from public demonstrations of ill-will. Walter 
Scott Meriwether, now editor and proprietor of 
The Mississippi Sun, and formerly a New York 
Herald correspondent, celebrated the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of the sinking of the Maine 
by revealing the true facts, as he knows them 
from first-hand sources. The Maine was sent 
to Havana, ne says, as the result of a misin- 
terpretation—by an assistant cable editor in The 
Herald office—of a code message sent by one 
of the Havana correspondents. This correspond- 
ent had merely cabled for cartridges for a re- 
volver already received. The junior cable editor, 
after study of the code book, was_ intensely 
excited by his own translation, signifying, “ the 
American Consulate has been attacked.” When 
this supposed news was telegraphed to Wash- 
ington, according to Mr. Meriwether, it fur- 
nished the spark needed to set off the long-due 
explosion in a situation already very tense. Ad- 
miral Sicard summoned Captain Sigsbee, com- 
mander of the Maine, to his flagship at a mid- 
night meeting, and the Maine a few hours later 
was steaming toward Cuba. Its arrival amazed 
the American Consul, who knew that he had 
sent no cable requesting that a warship be sent. 
A few days later the Maine was blown up by 
a mysterious explosion as it lay at anchor ia 
Havana Harbor. 

Mr. Meriwether’s attempts, some weeks later, 
to send ais paper the news that the keel of the 
Maine, following the explosion, had been forced 
up to within eighteen inches of the surface, 


over the whole territory, inspecting schools 
and reindeer herds, conferring with teach- 
ers and superintendents. A visit from him 
is looked forward to by the field force as 
a genuine pleasure. for he leaves only 
geniality and sunshine in his wake. Presi- 
dent Brown of New York University has 
said: “‘ The wisest appointment I made 
while United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation was Mr. Lopp’s appointment as 
Chief of the Alaska Division.” All who 
know “ Tom Gorrah ” agree with President 
Brown. 


SPLIT THE MAINE” 


thus indicating that the ship had been blown 
up-by a Spanish mine, furnish a further chapter 
of interest. All newspapers were frantically 
cabling for confirmation of Spanish treachery, 
but the correspondents were bound hand and 
foot by an inexorable Spanish censorship. Mr. 
Meriwether first tried this solution: “In im- 
portant story which will be filed from dispatch 
boat in Key West tomorrow, please note that 
main story is mine.” The Spanish censor read 
it carefully, grinned, and handed it back, saying 
he feared some one might add an “e” to the 
word main, and produce a misunderstanding. 
Meriwether, undaunted, then concocted a mes- 
sage on the basis of Kipling’s poem, “ Destroy- 
ers,” which had just appeared in Life, declaring 
that the American colony was much interested 
in this poem, and concluding: “ Naval contingent 
assert technical accuracy of last verse impossible 
to improve upon.” The censor, after scanning 
this carefully, insisted on seeing a copy of the 
issue of Life in which the poem had appeared. 
The last verse, whose merits had been so in- 
sisted upon, read, in part. as follows: 


The hand that heaves the headlong force, 
The hate that backs the hand; 

The doom bolt in the darkness freed, 

The mine that splits the main. 


“Very clever,’ was the dry observation of 
the censor, as he handed back the dispatch. 
Baffled for the night, Mr. Meriwether got his 
news through the next day from Key West, and 
his story filled a full page of his paper. It 
may be added that at this distance from the 
event he is still convinced that the Maine was 
destroyed by a Spanish mine. 
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José de Diego 
Street, Rio Piedras. 
From the balcony 
on the left the 
author watched the 
line of voters that 
gave the island to 
the Unionists and 
started the present 
strife 


HE fire in the hold of the vessel that 
recently brought the Governor oi 
Porto Rico to New York—if, as al- 

leged, it was part of a plot against his life 
—was but a flame carried from the fire 
that had heen smoldering in the hearts of 
the Porto Ricans for many a day, and that 
burst into something which threatened to 
become a general conflagration after the 
great Unionist victory at the last election. 
That Governor Reily “ sought to give the 
impression that the Unionist Party de- 
manded independence ” was the charge of 
Mr. Barcelo, leader of the delegation sent 
to ask for his removal. To any one who 
saw the last election in Porto Rico, who 
witnessed the Unionist “ manifestacion ™ 
afterward and saw pass the seemingly end- 
less line of automobiles with the inde- 
pendence flag unfurled on every car, that 
phrase, “ sought to give the impression,” is 
truly humorous. 
I left Porto Rico just before the arrival 


isted. I well remember the day that Cachon, 


WHAT'S 
THE 
MATTER 
IN 
PORTO 
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By 


Mary WeExtp Coates 


Growth of anti-American sentiment among Porto 
Ricans, especially the younger generation—Chil- 
dren being taught to shout for independence—Causes 
of unrest depicted by an American who lived there 


of the new Governor and had had an of- 
portunity in the eighteen months preceding 
td see the events leading up to the present 
conflict, and to observe the demonstration 
of a spirit which would make such a con- 
flict eventually inevitable. I had sat 
through about the most nerve-racking day 
I ever experienced—election day in a 
Unionist household. When I went to Porto 
Rico I took a letter of introduction from 
the Resident Commissioner in Washington, 
Cordova Davila, to his friend, Don Octavio 
Garcia, head of the Unionist Party in Rio 
Piedras, the town where the university is in 
which I was to teach. It was with the fam- 
ily of Don Octavio’s daughter that I had 
been living for several months when the 
Unionists won their “ famous victory.” 
Though I was in a hotbed of Unionism, 
therefore, from the beginning, the people 
treated me so royally that I did not for 
some time even sense the feeling that ex- 
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the fiery little girl of the fam- 
ily, came out with the dec- 
laration that Porto Rico 
wanted its independence. The 
name Unionist Party had 
never suggested anything, for 
it was, I had been told, just 
the union of two old parties. 
But from the day of Cachon’s 
outburst till the election the 
following year I saw always 
increasingly the strong anti- 
American feeling which, 
though not universal, is the 
most potent influence on the 
island. 


Payinc Money For VOTES 


It is the most potent influ- 
ence, because the Unionist 
Party includes, in many com- 
munities, the most educated, cultured Porto 
Ricans and, furthermore, because it has 
the money of the island. You will have 
some idea of how corrupt their elections 
are, and of the extent to which money 
elects from the fact that Mrs. P., with 
whom I lived, told me with something of 
pride about paying out $3,000 one election 
day in Don Octavio’s house to the peons 
who presented their little slips authorizing 
them to receive the money for their votes. 
I believe they simply attributed to igno- 
rance or hypocrisy on my part my horri- 
fied surprise that a fine, high-principled 
woman like Dona Luz could frankly re- 
late that. They said: “You buy votes 
in the United States. That is what your 
campaign funds are for.” I suggested 
that we commit murders in the United 
States also, but that did not make them 
right, and that if any part of our cam- 
paign funds were used for bribing voters. 
it did not have the sanctior of our good 
people. But Porto Ricans have certainly 
no such conception as ours of the wrong 
of trafficking in votes. The crook is 
sometimes outcrooked, however, inasmuch 
as the people who receive the money have 
no compunction about voting contrary to 
their pledge, and are often paid by both 
sides. 

When I saw the long line of patiently 
waiting jibaros (country fellows) slowly 
moving toward the colegio electoral (vot- 
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ing booth) that election day, I, too, almost 











Porto Rico’s mar- 


P velous beauty is all 
tions .of right its own, "an 


lost my convic- 


nothing to Amer- 
ican aid. This view 
was taken from the 
mirador window of 
the writer’s home 
in Rio Piedras 


and wrong, and 
felt rather: “ It’s 
an ill wind that 
blows nobody 
good.” For most 
of the line wore 
shoes —a_ rare 
thing for the poor in Porto Rico. 
Shoes and a dinner are often the re- 
turn for the vote. I sat on the balcony 
and watched and thought. We had been 
warned to keep off the streets on election 
day, for fear of brawls and shooting. The 
trucks would tear up our Jose de Diego 
Street (named for the great Independent- 
ist) and bring more men to take their 
places in that long, creeping line. Even 
if they were voting against the Stars and 
Stripes I began to wonder if I should not 
be glad that they received a square meal 
and shoes once. For it is the bare foot 
in Porto Rico that is helping to spread the 
hookworm, which blights the life of thou- 
sands of the natives. 

Many. have urged that the Unionists are 
not really so eager for independence as 
they seemed—that it was merely an elec- 
tion slogan to get votes—but does that 
really alter the fundamental truth at all? 
Is not something radically wrong when it 
requires such a slogan to be so successful 
a vote-getter? They carried everything. 
The Socialist leader got a place in the 























































Senate, but the election was sweepingly 
Unionist. Even the old Republican citadel, 
San Juan (the Port Arthur, it was called), 


fell. 
ScENES ON ELeEcTION Day 


The reported alliance between the So- 
cialists and Republicans hurt the cause of 
the latter greatly. The Socialists made a 
great campaign. Forbidden to float the 
red flag, in retaliation they dyed red every- 
thing they wore. [ saw so much red 
that I dreamed of blood and the French 
Revolution election night. Unionist colors 
are red and white, and when the ladies 
of the household were making little Union- 
ist buttonhole rosettes, &€., for the gentle- 
men, I was much amused to hear Mrs. P. 
say there was no more red ribbon to be 
purchased in the stores; the Socialists had 
bought it all up. 

Some Americans were inclined to be 
friendly toward these Socialists, for they 
said that they were not of the dangerous 
breed and that at least they were less anti- 
American than the Unionists; but I thought 
even an independence flag a little pref- 
erable to a gory one. A false report of 
Socialist victories over the island oc- 
casioned a wild premature celebration at 
the headquarters on our street. The terri- 
fied Unionist ladies then said it would 
mean that the United States would have to 
maintain a military government again to 
keep the Socialists down. How curious 
that willingness to accept Uncle Sam’s pro- 
tection, when the following day—the 
Unionist victory confirmed—they were 
again for independence! 

The Unionists won because they had the 
money and because they had the leaders. 
The Unionist candidate for Commissioner 
of Education in Rio Piedras was a druggist 
—an educated man of the finest bearing 
and courtliest manners. His opponent was 
a negro laundryman. It is curious how 
many of the negroes are Republicans, de- 
siring Statehood. The Republican leader 
in the Senate, who has recently died, was a 
negro. If any one had a reason to want 
separation from this country it might be 
expected to be the negro, who finds with 
Americans a very different color line from 
that recognized by Porto Ricans. To be 
sure, in Porto Rico a really black man has 
no access to the social functions of the 


to study English—said they would be free 
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whites, but if he has whitened out and has 
no particular kink in his hair no one 
insists upon knowing what color his great 
grandmother was. There are no such signs 
as we see in Panama: “ No colored person 
oj any shade may bathe in this pool.” 

The better class Porto Ricans bemoan 
the general intermingling that has beea 
going on for generations. When the elec- 
tion fervor had died down a little (it was 
nearly two months later—Christmas Eve, 
I remember) Mr. P. spoke of that to 
me and mentioned the isolation of the 
island as the cause. It was my opportunity 
to come back and say: “ And you want to 
isolate yourselves still further by sepa- 
rating yourselves from the United States.” 


CHILDREN TAUGHT TO HATE AMERICA 


But if the demand for independence was 
just designed as a campaign cry, I believe 
they have started something they cannot 
soon stop. An Englishwoman (American 
citizen now), who has been on the island 
twenty years, prophesied more than a year 
ago—before the arrival of the new Gov- 
ernor and the strife between him and the 
Unionist leaders—that in time American 
property would not be safe on the island. 
In the older people patrioiic enthusiasm is 
still tempered with some realization of 
what the United States has done for the 
island, but the little children are growing 
up with an unreasoning hatred of Amer- 
ican government, and often in ignorance 
of the fact that many things which they 
now enjoy are due to this country. They 
do not know their origin any more than 
they realize that the word “ mitin ”—heard 
so frequently at election time—is not of 
Spanish origin, but just an adaptation of 
the English word “ meeting.” 

My little friend Titito, scarcely able to 
talk, would mount a chair and proclaim: 
“ Viva el Partido Unionisto! ” (Long live 
the Unionist Party). I remember a morn- 
ing when my adorable little friend, Alberto 
Arturo, 5 years old, waved the indepen- 
dence flag while I was breakfasting. I 
asked him on another occasion if he was 
going to talk English to my father when 
the latter visited Porto Rico. His prompt 
answer was: “No, I am no American.” 
After the election referred to one class in a 
San Juan grammar school struck—refused 
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shortly and need not know English. They 
were prevailed upon to believe that Eng- 
lish might be a rather valuable thing for 
them even in their independent State, and 
went back. Last June, shortly before the 
arrival of the new Governor, the Central 
High School of San Juan used as the 
prominent stage decoration at its com- 
mencement a huge independence flag. Th= 
Commissioner of Education asked them to 





A glimpse of the 
take it down. They old life of Porto 
: Rico, which § sur- 
vives in the coun- 
lice were called. They try districts, even 
in the new era of 
automobiles and 


refused. Then the po- 


refused to interfere. 
Porto Ricans have 
an interesting excuse 
for their failing to 
honor the American 
flag. When the inde- 
pendence flag was on 
every Unionist house at election time, 
one woman told me that in not recognizing 
the Stars and Stripes they mean no dis- 
honor to the flag of the United States, but 
only to the party emblem of the Repub- 
licans. She argued that the United States 
should not have let the 
flag become identified 
with the Republican 
Party on the island. 


modern dwellings 
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the legal profession in. molding public 
opinion is generally conceded to be very 
great, and the head of the law department 
of the University of Porto Rico is a rabid 
Unionist. He is rapidly developing a group 
of lawless anti-American law students; 
they are a bad element in the university 
and will be a worse one in the community. 
After the election such messages as “ Viva 
Puerto Rico libre de los Yanquis! ” (Long 


Uncle Sam has let 
dangerous people in 
where they can do 
harm. The influence of 


Barefoot mountain 
maids of Porto 
Rico selling straw- 
berries by the 
roadside 
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live Porto Rico free from the Yankees) 
were scrawled in the rooms in which the 
law students recite. 


This law-school head, Professor Mar- 
tinez-Alvarez, does not confine his anti- 
Americanism to insulting the Dean and de- 
veloping all the spirit of hostility possibl- 
in his own mature students. I heard him 
talk at a school exhibit in a grammar 
school. Like all Latin Americans, he has 
a gift for flowery phrases and skyrocket 
oratory, which has a great appeal to all 
emotional Porto Ricans, from the little tots 
on. He talked to these children about 
their exhibit and praised the seventh grade 
(it had taken the prize) for having got 
up its exhibit independently, without the 
help of any teacher. Then he argued thai 
Porto Rico was capable of managing its 
own affairs without the help of the United 
States. This is what little Porto Rican 
children are hearing every day. When 
some one goes there, as did Governor Cox 
of Massachusetts, and talks straight from 
the shoulder, presenting the view that they 
should be grateful to the United States, 
the Porto Ricans resent it and the Amer- 
icans weakly call it tactless. Newspaper 
items were even posted on the university 
bulletin boards objecting to Governor 
Cox’s having been allowed to speak in the 
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: : f Village of Barran- 
university audi- _fultiay home, “ang 
torium — calling Munoz Rivera, the 
it political. ican hero. and 
Other Porto Sater, otis 
Ricans are less 
openly defiant. 
I talked with young Barcelo, one of 
our finest university students and son of 
the President of the Porto Rican Senate. 
His plea was: “ We appreciate that it 
would be an honor to be a State of the 
United States, but, since that is impossible. 
we ask independence.” Their favorite con- 
tention is that Statehood is impossible-— 
that by our Constitution only contiguous 
territory can become a State. And it is to 
be noted that they never ask an amendment 
of that supposed clause in the Constitution. 
They receive full Territorial rights under 
the “ Bill Jones,” as it is called in Porto 
Rico. I certainly enjoyed hearing about 
Bill. There is even a piece of Porto Rican 
music entitled “ Bill Jones.” They have 
adopted the English word “ bill” but kept 
the Spanish order of words. 


When Porto Ricans are arguing that 
they are not disloyal to the United States, 
a favorite theme is the readiness with which 
their soldiers responded in the World War. 
They did have a wonderful regiment. I 
saw Pershing inspect it at El Morro, and 
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it was a sight I shall never forget. But I 


wonder if that war response was so great 
a proof of loyalty to us as to offset every- 
thing else. Their glib and courteous 
phrases cover a multitude of inconsisten- 
cies. At election time Cordova Davila was 
believed to be for independence. Then he 
told Washington he was not, for which 
statement the Porto Rican papers lashed 
him and issued glaring headlines: “ Inde- 
pendencia o Nada” (Independence or 
Nothing). This was the state of things 
when the new Governor arrived. 


AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS 


I think Porto Ricans—-many of them— 
do not realize 
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siring the protection of the American Navy 
and Army, I have heard them recount how 
at Arecibo or some other point they drove 
off the English or the French in such a 
year—with a faith, I believe, that they 
could still protect themselves against any 
enemy. In any case, they think the United 
States would protect them rather than let 
some other power get hold of the island. 


They do respect Americans, in a way. 
Their highest praise of a baby is to say 
that he looks like a little American. But 
they seem ungrateful. It sometimes seemed 
to me as if all the good things on the island 
that were not God-given were American- 
given. Surely we claim no credit for the 
island’s marvelous beauty, its luxuriant 
tropical vegetation, its indescribable skies 
or its fascinating people. But its roads (ex- 
cept the old Spanish highway from San 
Juan to Ponce), its sanitation, its build- 
ings, its schools are American coniribu- 
tions. 
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And what opportunities have been theirs 
under American government! One young 
man I knew is now a captain in our Medi- 
cal Corps and lives in Washington. His 
grandmother could not read or write. He 
got his education in American schools. 


Although it has done much, perhaps the 
United States has not done all it might. 
Now, twenty-three years after our occupa- 
tion, many children are still deprived of 
an education because there are not enough 
schools. And beggars and _ loathsome 
creatures still pursue you on the streets 
and haunt you afterward, instead of being 
provided for in institutions. On leaving 
the university library one night I had to 
step around poor “ Juan Caliente ” (Angry 
John), a creature who slept in doorways, 
had ataques (fits), was the butt of boys’ 
sport and had no home. If such unfortu- 
nates asked for more, I could not wonder 
at it. But those conditions are not troub- 
ling the Porto Ricans, if they are con- 
scious of them at all, and they do not evi- 
dence gratitude for what they have. They 
have called American government slavery. 
I was substitute teacher of a class in 
Porto Rican history. When we were dis- 
cussing the period in which the Spaniards 
enslaved the natives and made them dig 
for gold, I looked for some outside mate- 
‘rial. I found a poem by a Porto Rican 
poet. It was about that period, and I 
started in to read it eagerly. When I 
reached the middle I discovered it was 
making a comparison, ind the latter half 
was about the “new slavery under the 
Saxon masters from the North.” But that 
could no more justly be called a general 
present attitude than the poem by Ruben 
Dario, “ A Roosevelt,” could be said to 
give a true Latin-American estimate of 
Roosevelt. 


One cause of the unrest seems to be 
the selfishness of leaders who were edu- 
cated in the States. Somehow, it seems 
as if they who come here—whether it be 
for law or medicine, or what not—go back 
skilled, perhaps, but without having ab- 
sorbed any of the ethics of the profession. 
Imagine this case of a Porto Rican doctor. 
A friend of mine, who is owner of a grape- 
fruit finca, saw that the child of one of 
his workmen was seriously ill. He him- 
self went to Arecibo and brought a doctor 
in his own car, explaining who the father 





of the child was, &. The child died. The 
doctor, who had not even used his car to 
go and come, charged that father $10. 
That’s a month’s wages in Porto Rico. 

Another cause of the unrest, I heard it 
suggested, is Spanish influence. Many of 
the merchants and rich men of the island 
are still citizens of Spain. Some. believe 
that it is their influence which promotes 
this independence cry; that Porto Ricans 
are but the victims of propaganda; that 
Porto Rico, once freed, would be virtually 
again under the Spanish caste system. 

A third cause—one which [ heartily 
believe to be actively responsible for the 
Porto Rican dislike for us—is in ourselves. 
We have a way of giving out culture and 
democracy in a most patronizing manner. 
We use sneering nicknames. We deridetheir 
customs. I was met even at the boat by 
solicitous friends who advised me that ! 
must not live with Porto Ricans—I could 
10t endure it, &c., and yet, with the excep- 
tion of election time, when I found out 
what a good niece of “ Tio Sam” I was, I 
never spent happier days than with my 
dear, good friends in two Porto Rican 
households. There are many beautiful 
things about Porto Rican family life. Oh, 
yes, they have rice and beans (along with 
many other dishes) twice a day; but so 
have we potatoes quite as often. Amer- 
icans will have to be a little more willing 
to recognize the good things in their Span 
ish-American neighbors. They will have to 
lose a bit of their Anglo-Saxon snobbery 
before their understanding with the Latin 
Americans will be complete. To be sure, 
Porto Ricans are super-sensitive. When 
we photograph oxcarts and thatched huts 
they are angry, because they think we want 
to discredit them. They do not understand 
the American’s love of the picturesque. 

Just what the future holds for Porto 
Rico is doubtful. It is certain that Munoz 
Rivera (organizer of the Unionist Party) 
will always be their hero and that they 
will always love their song “ Borinquen ” 
more than “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Yet the South loves its Lee and its “ Dixie,” 
and is loyal. Perhaps the Porto Rican 
“independencia ” cry, if the causes back 
of it are not too long neglected, may do no 
irreparable harm. [For recent develop- 
ments see “The Month in the United 
States.” ] 
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OUR IMMIGRATION 
PROBLEM 


By Etta V. LEIGHTON 


Americanize the foreigner is to un- 

derstand him. Of course, our main 
aim is that he shall understand us, and 
if that result can be better attained by our 
understanding him we must endeavor to 
do so. This means work, not only in ob- 
taining the required information, but also 
in rating correctly the conclusions based 
on these data, and tact in properly apply- 
ing our knowledge of racial heritage. 

Sometimes such study leads to curious 
fallacies. Racial groups, for example, are 
quite convinced that they have as much to 
give America as she has to give them. 
That attitude is at the bottom of indif. 
ference to naturalization. ‘There is no dan- 
ger that America will not appreciate the 
newcomer’s contribution in art, music, 
folklore, or any other national heritage 
of value, but there is a very present dan- 
ger of overrating that contribution. A 
false scale of values injures the cause of 
Americanism and the cause of immigrant 
nationalism. It is the basis of that pseudo- 
internationalism which spells peril to 
America. The European peasant, coming 
to us unlettered and untaught, cannot 
bring to us the heritage of the art and 
history of his people any more than an 
illiterate American mountaineer can carry 
tu the Old World the history, traditions 
and ideals of America. 

There are other factors to remember. 
Not the point of departure, but the motive 
of emigration, must be considered. The 
emigrant may have been the outraged, op- 
pressed victim of his home land, and 
come to us with nothing but hatred for 
government in his heart. Our immigra- 
tion from Russia illustrates this; it is only 
2 per cent. Russian, 98 per cent. other 
races, including Poles, Lithuanians, Finns 
and Germans. It is not a question of 
whether a country has had brave and noble 
men, but whether: her people coming to 
us have the minds and hearts that will en- 


L has been said that the only way to 


able them to love and adopt our institu- 
tions. 

There are 100 races or nationalities in 
America. One-third of our population is 
foreign by birth or parentage. The char- 
acter of this element has changed so radi- 
cally in a generation that thoughtful men 
are in doubt as to our ability to assimi- 
late them. Several eminent biologists at 
the Eugenic Conference held in New York 
last year seriously questioned the truth of 
the sacrosanct American theory of the 
“melting pot.” Pictures were drawn of 
large national groups living to themselves 
and perpetuating the vices of the Old 
World. In the last generation immigra- 
tion has come largely from South and East 
Furope. Our early immigration came 
from Teutonic stocks able to blend with 
us, which understood and liked our insti- 
tutions; it was English, Scandinavian, 
German, Dutch. It was also Celt, with 
Irish, Scotch and French (mostly by way 
of Canada), and this element, which al- 
ready knew our language, was also as- 
similable. Almost all this old and early 
immigration was literate. In contrast, the 
races which formed the bulk of immigra- 
tion just before the World War were ten 
times as illiterate as the old immigrant 
was; at that period we received 500,000 
aliens from Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
the majority of them alien in thought as 
well as birthplace. The immigration 
problem of our country lies mainly with 
these Eastern and Southeastern Europeans, 
ignorant, nationalistically gregarious and 
often hostile to our Government, under 
whose protection they have come to live. 

Many of the races we have to deal with 
now, in the period following the war, seem 
almost new born, for instead of belonging 
to the old Russian, or Austro-Hungarian 
group, they belong to new and well-de- 
fined nationalities. Some 400,000 Finns 
farming in Alaska, Minnesota, Michigan, 
North and South Dakota, or living in 
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Cleveland, Chicago and New York. now 
look with pride to an independent and 
prosperous Finland. Some 45,000 Letts, 
Lithuanians and Esths, also from the 
Baltic Peninsula, have had the joy of see- 
ing their home lands gain independence. 
The new Jugoslavia is represented by 450,- 
000 Croats, 250,000 Slovenes and from 
80,000 to 100,000 Serbs formerly resident 
in Croatia, Bosnia and Montenegro. 

We also have some 4,500,000 Poles in 
America — enough, if gathered together. 
to fill five such States as Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. They are mainly unskilled 
laborers working on farms and in factories 
and slaughter houses. The men are hard 
workers, and often hard drinkers. They 
live mainly to themselves, take pride in 
their own language, and show little inter- 
est in ours. Few of them are naturalized 
and few of their children attend public 
school. It will 
take patience to 
make them 
understand why 
we insist on their 
learning Eng- 
lish. Our sym- 
pathy with Po- 


The proprietor of a 
fruit stand in Mott 
Street, New York, 
whose modest 
enterprise is a cen- 
tre of social life for 
children of many 
nationalities in the 
neighborhood 


land’s struggle for freedom has helped 
the Polish immigrant in his new life here. 

Another “new” aaticnality is repre- 
sented by the Czechs. Chicago has about 
110,000 and New York 60,000 Czechs from 
Bohemia. Their strong organization, un- 
der the national athletic association called 
the “Sokol” (Falcon), makes for active 
public co-operation in all community en- 
deavors. The Czechoslovaks make good 
citizens. Dr. Joseph Stybr in the Czecho- 
slovak Review says that one of the Czecho- 
slovak proverbs is “Sing the praise of 
him whose bread you eat.” Those who 
have read the Czechoslovak Declaration of 


‘Independence, given to the world in Inde- 


pendence Hall, Philadelphia, realize that 
Czechoslovak ideals are very much like 
our own. 


Five-sixths of the Jews in America are 
Russian Jews. They are essentially a city 
people. Two-thirds of them are skilled 
workmen. Hard workers in clothing fac- 
tories, they seem to be immune to con- 
sumption and pneumonia and their aver- 
age death rate is only half that of the 
average American population. Keen and 
idealistic, they strive to gain education, 
and look after their own poor. 

Besides this Baltic or Russian group 
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there is a strong Latin element, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese. Some 80,000 Span- 
ish laborers work in West Virginia coal 
mines and in the industries of Ohio, New 
Jersey, New York and Connecticut. About 
90 per cent. are literate. They belong to 
the immigrant element that leaves wives 
and children at home. The Portuguese 
come to us largely from the Azores. They 
are among the national groups that travel 
back and forth like a-shuttle between the 
Old World and the New. Both these Latin 
elements are far outnumbered by our Ital- 
ian citizens, large colonies of whom are 
numbered in our cities. North Italians are 
educated, skilled workmen; the Southern 
Italians, whose numbers are constantly in- 
creasing, are generally illiterate peasants, 
and represent one of our great problems. 

Greeks we have always had with us. 
Only the males immigrate, mainly for eco- 
nomic reasons. They crowd into over- 
crowded boarding houses, and add to our 
tenement-house congestion. Gregarious 
and addicted to the coffee-house habit, 
they are not easily assimilable, and rep- 
resent another of our problems. 


From the Near East there come to us 
many Armenians, fleeing from the tyranny 
of the Turk. In New York and its vicin- 
ity there are many Syrians, whose main 
business is trade. They become natural- 
ized and look after their own poor. 


Let us refrain from tagging races with 
characteristics unless we are broadminded 
enough to feel that the exceptions prove 
the rule. Not all Poles drink to excess, 
not all Italians use the deadly stiletto, 
not all Syrians prevaricate, not all Jews 
are Reds. Our Jewish soldiers proved 
themselves good warriors. Italian names 
were 10 per cent. of our casualty list. 
Fifty per cent. of the 30,000 Lithuanian 
soldiers in our forces were volunteers. 
The National Croatian Society set a model 
in its ringing declaration of loyalty. An 
extended survey of the 100 races would 
show that, no matter where the race as a 
whole stood, individual members of all 


[The present law limits immigration to 8 per cent. 
1910. 
280 to 36, went on record as favoring an extension of the law for at least another year, 
44,014 immigrants entered this country in 
Representative Johnson, Chairman of the 
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races proved their acceptance of our insti- 
tutions during the war. 

Only four out of every 100 of those 
eligible for Americanization classes are 
registered in the evening schools, and the 
number in industrial classes is negligible. 
Not the whole 100, but fourteen or fifteen 
nationalities are probably all that one 
class teacher will need to study. There need 
be no fear that the immigrant’s racial 
heritage will be unappreciated. Every 
school has its social racial nights, when 
the music, folklore and dancing of the 
mother country are made part of the en- 
tertainment. And if the school fails in 
due honor to Old World traditions there 
is always the Social Settlement, concern- 
ing which the California report says: 

The Social Settlement was the first institution\ 
in this land to give practical recognition to the 
fact that art and philosophy had not departed 
from the Greek, that music and the sense of legal 
order had not deserted the Italian, that with the 
Jew there still remains a worship of the beauty 
of holiness, a reverence for pure family life, and 
a deep-seated belief that a nation which breaks 
faith is as much a sinner as the individual. who 
does violence to the moral law. The settlement 
first recognized the valuable contributions that 
might be made to our culture by immigrants 
from Germany, from Russia, from England, from 
France, and from the homes of the Norsemen; 
yes, even from the pettiest of distant lands. 

The settlement houses and racial groups 
will see to it that due respect is paid to 
the immigrant heritage; we must see that 
due respect is paid also to the American 
heritage of ideals and customs. Especially 
do we deprecate the attitude of those who, 
wishing to make friends with the foreign- 
ers, belittle America. We are facing the 
most tremendous problem any nation ever 
faced. We must assimilate 100 races, or 
see our civilization go down, our ideals 
supplanted by those of other lands, and 
our institutions honeycombed with alien 
doctrine. Unless we can help the immi- 
grant to foster national traits that coalesce 
with ours, and suppress those that are an- 
tagonistic to the genius of our institutions. 
we shall internationalize, instead of Amer- 
icanize, to the detriment of the immigrant 
and of ourselves. 
of the number of aliens in the United States from 
The House of Representatives on Feb. 20, by a 
begin- 
the first five 
Immigration Committee, stated that 
and that by the end of the first year, 


355,000 permitted under the law, because certain 
This change in the situation tends to 


task of assimilation discussed by the author of the foregoing article.—EDITOR.] 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


IN FRANCE 


By ALFRED M. Brace 


-VRANCE emerged from the World War 
the leader of all the nations in mili- 
tary aviation. She immediately 

founded a department of aeronautics en- 
dowed with large powers and embarked 
upon an extensive program of commercial 
aviation backed heavily with State funds. 
The year 1920 was devoted, for the most 
part, to the reorganization of aviation from 
a war to a peace basis, and the following 
year to the development of air lines. 


Today, in spite of very marked strides 
in the extension of air lines and an impor- 
tant increase in passenger. and freight 
traffic, the French Government is not quit2 
sure that the results have justified the 
heavy subsidies granted for commercial 
aviation. The Budget Commission of the 
French Chamber of Deputies is now giving 
serious study to a document prepared by 
a French investigator, M. Bouilloux-La- 
font, who has reviewed the progress of 
French aviation in the last two years. His 
report is exhaustive and critical. It studi- 
ously avoids the picturesque and sensa- 
tional elements and confines itself to facts. 
As it deals with by far the most important 
effort made in aerial enterprise, its interest 
is not confined to France. 

The object of commercial aviation, de- 
clares Bouilloux-Lafont, should be the 
carrying of passengers or of freight under 
conditions which assure an advantage over 
other means of transport. This advantage 
is indispensable to the success of any enter- 
prise and can alone justify it. The prin- 
cipal qualities of commercial aviation 
should then be: Speed, safety, regularity 
and a financial equilibrium. 

Thus far it has been difficult for the 
airplane to compete with the railroad. For 
short journeys the time necesary for the 
traveler to go to an airdrome outside of a 
city makes him lose the time which he 
gains over the railroad train. It takes 
four hours, all told, to go from Paris io 
Brussels by airplane and the price of the 
ticket is 176 francs. By train the time is 




































exactly the same and the cost is 67 francs. 
For long journeys the railroad still has 
the immense advantage of permitting 
travel by night-——which is certainly the best 
way of gaining time. ‘For the trip from 
Paris to Bordeaux or from Paris to Mar- 
seilles the traveler has always an interest 
in leaving in the evening and arriving the 
next morning. By airplane a whole day 13 
lost. 


The same holds true, says Bouilloux-La- 
font, of the longer Paris-Warsaw airway. 
Only rarely has a French airplane been 


- able to make the entire trip during the 


Summer in a single day. In the Winter 
the service is discontinued. This Warsaw 
trip, if made in a day, is very fatiguing. 
The traveler must leave at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, pass an entire day of fourteen 
hours in the air with at most one hour for 
lunch, and cover a distance of 3,000 kilo- 
meters. The Paris-Warsaw railroad trip 
takes eighteen and a half hours. The air- 
plane sems to outdo the train between Paris 
and Warsaw, but only on paper, for the air 
trip cannot be made in a single day and the 
traveler is obliged to spend the night at 
Prague. Bouilloux-Lafont concludes that 
to compete successfully with the railroad 
the airplane must cover 300 kilometers an 
hour. 


A brighter side of the picture is found 
in the French air lines over water, where 
they compete successfully with the steam- 
ship. The Paris-London air service gains 
three hours over the rail and channel trip. 
During the ten months ended with October, 
1921, one air line carried 1,775 passengers 
between Paris and London, 896 flights be- 
ing made over a total distance of 430,009 
kilometers. Over 130,000 pounds of 
freight was carried and mail matter aver- 
aged 220 pounds a month. The freight 
consisted largely of articles of value. 

From the standpoint of safety, the rec- 
ord for 1921 was good—only one killed and 
one injured for 800 passengers carried. 
But even this would be an extremely high 
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percentage if applied to railroad traffic. 
Nothing at present points to the possibility 
in the near future of regular night air ser- 
vice; night flying is not yet safe enough 
for ordinary traffic. 

The price of the kilometer-ton lifted by 
the airplane is extremely high. The 
statistics of Bouilloux-Lafont show that the 
price varies inversely with the capacity of 
the airplane. For example, the cost price 
per kilometer for an airplane carrying five 
passengers is approximately 12 francs. 
For a big airplane carrying ten passengers, 
the cost price does not exceed 18 francs. 
These big carriers are thus greatly superior 
from a commercial standpoint and a great 


Map of subsidized air- 
plane services in France 
at the end of two years’ 
expansion—Heavy lines 
indicate services in reg- 
ular operation; dotted 
lines are routes pro- 
jected or infrequently 
used—T hough this rep- 
resents the greatest 
project in commercial 
aviation since the war, 
it has been found im- 
possible to make it self- 
sustaining, 
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encouragement to the construction of 
multi-motor machines. For a giant air- 
plane capable of lifting ninety passengers, 
the cost price a kilometer for each pas- 
senger would be reduced to 70 centimes. 
Even at that, however, there remains a 
great difference between the operating 
costs of such a giant airplane and that of 
the railroad—even of de luxe trains. On 
the other hand, a giant hydro-airplane 
carrying the same number of passengers 
could cover its expenses and even operate 
at a profit on such a route as that from 
Marseilles to Algiers over the sea. 

Almost all the lines of the existing 
French aviation companies are in direct 
competition with railroads, and employ 
airplanes of small tonnage. In addition 


to providing half the initial outlay for 
zirplane construction, the French Govera- 
ment gives a bonus of 40 centimes for each 
kilometer flown in commercial service and 
75 centimes for each passenger carried. 
State subsidies amounting to three-fourths 
or four-fifths of the receipts of the com- 
panies have thus far been necessary to keep 
the services in operation. 

“ Almost entirely at the expense of the 
State,” concludes Bouilloux-Lafont, “ avia- 
tion until now has been commercial only in 
name. And, while France supports heavy 
charges in maintaining its air lines, other 
countries are making sacrifices principally 
in the perfection of machines, trials of 





motors and new construction. Is it not 
to be feared that in hoping to hold the 
predominant place in the world, France 
will discover some day that she has been 
greatly outdistanced by others in the 
silence of experimental bureaus and the 
secret of laboratories? ” 


Epiror1aL Note—In an article in the Paris 
Temps reviewing M. Bouilloux-Lafont’s report, 
Lieut. Col. Reboul of the French Army makes 
the further point that the machines developed 
in civil aviation would be comparatively useless 
in a military crisis. He shows that for the first 
six months of 1921 the French Government paid 
about 14,000,000 francs (normally nearly $3,000,- 
000) in subsidies to private companies whose 
whole capitalization was only 18,000,000 francs. 
The transaction, he thinks, is unprofitable for 
the Government, whatever it may be for the 
companies. 








TEXT OF THE YAP TREATY 


Full text of the agreement between the United States and Japan 
regarding Yap Island—Formal American recognition of the 
Japaese mandate over ex-German islands North of the Equator. 


HE treaty between the United States 
T and Japan relating to the Japanese 

mandate island of Yap—the text of 
which is given below—was completed in 
all its terms toward the end of the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference. It did not, how- 
ever, come up for discussion at the confer- 
ence, as it was an independent agreement, 
an outgrowth of the Versailles Treaty, the 
terms of which, both as regards the Japa- 
nese mandate in the North Pacific in gen- 
eral, and the Island of Yap specifically, 
the United States Government had never 
accepted. Following American protests, 
the two Governments, some time before the 
arms conference, had begun negotiations 
to settle this controversy, especially the 
American insistence'on the enjoyment of 
full cable and radio rights on Yap Island. 
The present treaty represents the successful 
culmination of those discussions. It was 
ratified in the United States Senate on 
March 1, 1922, by a vote of 67 to 22. 


All efforts to amend or attach reserva- 
tions to the treaty were voted down by 
large margins. Senator Pittman of Nevada 
submitted an amendment providing that the 
United States should be “the exclusive 
judge ” as to whether the Japanese Govern- 
ment maintains radio communication on 
Yap in conformity with the provisions of 
the treaty. This was defeated, 54 to 29. 
Senator Pittman then offered a reserva- 
tion, already voted down the day before, 
which stipulated that “rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed ” to the nationals of the 
two countries under previous treaties 
‘* shall not be limited or abridged ” by any 
of the provisions of the new treaty. This 
was rejected by a vote of 58 to 29. A third 
reservation presented by the same Senator, 
seeking to guarantee American “ vested 
rights, leases, &c.,” in the territories cov- 
ered by the treaty, was rejected without a 
roll call. Similar treatment was accorded 
to a fourth reservation, proposed by Sen- 


ator King of Utah, stipulating that guaran- 
tees in the Treaty of Versailles should not 
be impaired by any provision in the Yap 
Treaty. 

Articles 1 and 2 were approved at the 
session of Feb. 28. At the session of March 
1, which brought final ratification, the pre- 
amble and Articles 4 and 5 were adopted 
without a division. Article 3, however, 
which related to radio, telegraphic and 
cable rights on the island, brought contro- 
versy, and had to be put to vote. Tho 
article was approved, 56 to 21. The rati- 
fication of the Yap Treaty was the first 
action taken by the Senate on any of the 
seven treaties brought before it for its ap- 
proval since the close of the Washington 
Conference. The official text of the treaty 
follows: 


Che United States of America and 
Japan— 

CONSIDERING that by Article 119 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, signed on June 28, 1919, 
Germany renounced in favor of the powers de- 
scribed in that treaty as the principal allied and 
associated powers, to wit, the United States of 
America, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan, all her rights and titles over her overseas 
possessions ; 

CONSIDERING that the benefits accruing to 
the United States under the aforesaid Article 119 
of the Treaty of Versailles were confirmed by 
the treaty between the United States and Ger- 
many, signed on Aug. 25, 1921, to restore 
friendly relations between the two nations; 

CONSIDERING that the said four powers— 
to wit, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan—have agreed to confer upon his Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan a mandate, pursuant to 
the Treaty of Versailles, to administer the groups 
of the former German islands in the Pacific 
Ocean lying north of the Equator, in accordance 
with the following provisions: 

“ ArtICcLE 1. The islands over which a man- 
date is conferred upon his Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan (hereinafter called the mandatary) com- 
prise all the former German islands situated in 
the Pacific Ocean and lying north of the Equa- 
tor. ; 

“* Art. 2. The mandatary shall have full power 
of administration and legislation over the terri- 
tory subject to the present mandate as an in- 
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tegral portion of the Empire of Japan, and may 
apply the laws of the Empire of Japan to the 
territory, subject to such local moditications as 
circumstances may require. The mandatary shall 
promote to the utmost the material and moral 
well-being and the social progress of the inhabi- 
tants of the territory subject to the present 
mandate. 

“ Art. 3. The mandatary shall see that the 
slave trade is prohibited and that no forced labor 
is permitted, except for essential public works 
and services, and then only for adequate remu- 
neration. The mandatary shall also see that the 
traffic in arms and ammunition is controlled in 
accordance with principles analogous to those 
laid down in the convention relating to the con- 
trol of the arms traffic signed on Sept. 10, 1919, 
or in any convention amending same. The sup- 
ply of intoxicating spirits and beverages to the 
natives shall be prohibited. 

“ Art. 4. The military training of the natives, 
otherwise than for purposes of internal police 
and the local defense of the territory, shall be 
prohibited. Furthermore, no military or naval 
bases shall be established or fortifications erected 
in the territory. 

“ Art. 5. Subject to the provisions of any local 
law for the maintenance of public order and 
public morals, the mandatary shall insure in the 
territory freedom of conscience and the free ex- 
ercise of all forms of worship, and shall allow 
all missionaries, nationals of any State member 
of the League of Nations, to enter into, travel, 
and reside in the territory for the purpose of 
prosecuting their calling. 

“Art. 6. The mandatary shall make to the 
Council of the League of Nations an annual re- 
port. to the satisfaction of the Council, contain- 
ing full information with regard to the territory 
and indicating the measures taken to carry out 
the obligations assumed under Articles 2, 3, 4 
and 5. 

“Art. 7. The consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations is required for any modifica- 
tion of the terms of the present mandate. The 
mandatary agrees that, if any dispute whatever 
should arise between the mandatary and another 
member of the League of Nations relating to the 
interpretation or the application of the provisions 
of the mandate, such dispute, if it cannot be set- 
tled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the 
permanent Court of International Justice pro- 
vided for by Article 14 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations”; 

CONSIDERING that the United States did not 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles and did not par- 
ticipate in the agreement respecting the aforesaid 
mandate; 

Desiring to reach a definite understanding 
with regard to the rights of the two Govern- 
ments and their respective nationals in the afore- 
said islands, and in particular the Island of Yap, 
have resolved to conclude a convention for that 
purpose, and to that end have named as their 
plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca: Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State 
of the United States; and 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: Baron 
Kijuro Shidehara, his Majesty’s Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington; 


Who, after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found to be in good 
and due form, HAVE AGREED as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. Subject to the provisions of the 
present convention, the United States consents to 
the administration by Japan, pursuant to the 
aforesaid mandate, of all the former German 
islands in the Pacific Ocean lying north of the 
Equator. 

ARTICLE 2. The United States and its nationals 
shall receive all the benefits of the engagements 
of Japan defined in Articles 3, 4 and 5 of the 
aforesaid mandate, notwithstanding the fact that 
the United States is not a member of the League 
of Nations. 

It is further agreed between the high con- 
tracting parties as follows: 

1. Japan shall insure in the islands complete 
freedom of conscience and the free exercise of 
all forms of worship which are consonant with 
public order and morality; American mission- 
aries of all such religions shall be free to enter 
the islands and to travel and reside thereon, to 
acquire and possess property, to erect religious 
buildings and to open schools throughout the 
islands; it being understood, however, that Japan 
shall have the right to exercise such control as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of public 
order and good government and to take all meas- 
ures required for such control. 

2. Vested American property rights in the man- 
dated islands shall be respected and in no way 
impaired; 

3. Existing treaties between the United States 
and Japan shall be applicable to the mandated 
islands; 

4. Japan will address to the United States a 
duplicate of the annual report on the adminis- 
tration of the mandate to be made by Japan to 
the Council of the League of Nations; 

5. Nothing contained in the present convention 
shall be affected by any modification which may 
be made in the terms of the mandate as recited 
in the convention unless such modification shall 
have been expressly assented to by the United 
States. 

ARTICLE 3. The United States and its nationals 
shall have free access to the Island of Yap on a 
footing of entire equality with Japan or any 
other nation and their respective nationals in all 
that relates to the landing and operation of the 
existing Yap-Guam cable, or of any cable which 
may hereafter be laid or operated by the United 
States or by its nationals connecting with the 
Island of Yap. 

The rights and privileges embraced by the pre- 
ceding paragraph shall also be accorded to the 
Government of the United States and its na- 
tionals with respect to radiotelegraphic communi- 
cation; provided, however, that so long as the 
Government of Japan shall maintain on the 
Island of Yap an adequate radiotelegraphic sta- 
tion, co-operating effectively with the cables and 
with other radio stations on ships or on shore, 
without discriminatory exactions or preferences, 
the exercise of the right to establish radiotele- 
graphic stations on the island by the United 
States or its nationals shall be suspended. 

ARTICLE 4. In connection with the rights em- 
braced by Article 3, specific rights, privileges 
and exemptions, in so far as they relate to elec- 
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trical communications, shall be enjoyed in the 
Island of Yap by the United States and its na- 
tionals in terms as follows: 

1. Nationals of the United States shall have the 
unrestricted right to reside in the island, and the 
United States and its nationals shall have the 
right to acquire and hold on a footing of entire 
equality with Japan or any other nation or their 
respective nationals, all kinds of property and 
interests, both personal and real, including lands, 
buildings, residences, offices, works and appur- 
tenances. 

2. Nationals of the United States shall not be 
obliged to obtain any permit or license in order 
to be entitled to land and operate cables on the 
island, or to establish radiotelegraphic service, 
subject to the provisions of Article 3, or to enjoy 
any of the rights and privileges embraced by 
this article and by Article 3. 

3. No censorship or supervision shall be exer- 
cised over cable or radio messages or operations. 

4, Nationals of the United States shall have 
complete freedom of entry and exit in the island 
for their persons and property. 

5. No taxes, port, harbor, or landing charges, 
or exactions of any nature whatsoever, shal] be 
levied either with respect to the operation of 
cables or radio stations, or with respect to prop- 
erty, persons, or vessels. 





6. No discriminatory police regulations shall 
be enforced. 

7. The Government of Japan will exercise its 
power of expropriation in the island to secure 
to the United States or its nationals needed 
property and facilities for the purpose of electri- 
cal communications if such property or facilities 
cannot otherwise be obtained. 

It is understood that the location and the area 
of land so to be expropriated shall be arranged 
between the two Governments according to the 
requirements of each case. Property of the 
United States or of its nationals, and facilities 
for the purpose of electrical communication in 
the island shall not be subject to expropriation. 

ARTICLE 5. The present convention shall be 
ratified by the high contracting parties in ac- 
cordance with their respective Constitutions. The 
ratifications of this convention shall be exchanged 
in Washington as soon as practicable, and it shall 
take effect on the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications, 

Jn Witness Wihereof, the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed this convention and 
have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Washington 
this 11th day of February, 1922. 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 
K. SHIDEHARA. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE POINCARE CABINET 


OF all the members of the new Cabinet formed 

by M. Poincare, only a few are known by 
name or repute in the United States. Louis Bar- 
thou, Minister of Justice and Minister for Alsace 
and Lorraine; Albert Sarraut, Minister of Col- 
onies, and Henry Cheron, Minister of Agriculture, 
have all some international fame. Five—Sar- 
raut, Barthou, Le Trocquer, Leon Befard and 
Dior—are retained from the Briand Cabinet as 
Ministers respectively for the Colonies, Justice, 
Public Works, Education and Commerce. M. 
Barthou, who, with Sarraut, is perhaps the best 
known of all, was War Minister under Briand. 

Four members of the new Government—Mau- 
rice Manoury, Minister of the Interior; Charles 
de Lasteyrie, Minister of Finance; M. Reibel, 
Minister for the Liberated Regions, and M. Rai- 
herti, Minister of Marinc—have never held public 
office before. M. Manoury is a first cousin of 
General Manoury, and lost a leg from frostbite 
while commanding a battery at the front. A suc- 
cessful barrister, he owes his present post to his 
brilliant work on the budget as President of the 
Finance Commission of the Chamber, which office 
he assumed a year ago. 

Comte Charles de Lasteyrie comes from a fam- 
ily of statesmen. He entered the Chamber two 
years ago, and at once specialized in financial 
matters. As a member of the Finance Commis- 
sion he was appointed Rapporteur Particulier for 


the Budget of Recoverable Expenditure. His 
special report, based on extensive investigations 
in Germany, and insisting that no further con- 
cessions should be made Germany on reparations, 
was one of the main props of the movement 
which finally ousted ex-Premier Briand. M. Henri 
Cheron, as Budget Rapporteur General for the 
Senate, played a similar role in that body. 

M. Charles Reibel, who succeeds M. Louis 
Loucher as Minister for the Liberated Regions, 
is a barrister, formerly M. Millerand’s secretary, 
who held Under Secretaryships both in the Mil- 
lerand and Leygues Cabinets, and was especially 
entrusted with matters referring to Alsace and 
Lorraine. M. Raiberti, who succeeds M. Guist’hau 
as Minister of Marine, has been a member 
of the Chamber for Nice since 1890. He held 
the post of Minister of War under ex-Premier 
Leygues for two months following the resignation 
of M. Andre Lefevre. The new War Minister, 
Andre Maginot, is a giant of a man—over six 
feet tall. He lost a leg in the war, and is 
the idol of hundreds of thousands of mutilated 
soldiers. His appointment is one of the most 
popular of all those made by Premier Poincare. 
Paul Strauss, Minister of Public Health, is a 
journalist and author, and an expert on social 
and sanitary questions. Sarraut, Le Trocquer and 
Dior stand on their excellent record under the 
Briand Cabinet. 















THE 
FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC 
OF SIBERIA 


By K. K. Kawakami 


Author of ‘‘ Japan in World Politics,’’ ‘‘ Japan and Werld Peace,’”’ &c. 


How the “pink” republic rose in Chita on the ruins of the Kolchak 
Administration, and the terms on which Japan is willing to 
recognize and support it—The Dairen Conference 


Washington several uninvited dele- 

gations from different parts of the 
world. One of these—that representing the 
Far Eastern Republic—attracted a great 
deal of attention by publishing a number 
of sensational diplomatic documents al- 
leged to have passed between Japan and 
France. Both Tokio and the Quai d’Orsay 
denied their authenticity, and in no un- 
certain terms branded them as fabrica- 
tions. 

Whatever may be thought of this inci- 
dent, it cannot be denied that the Far 
Eastern Republic furnishes an interesting 
topic of study. The seat of its Government 
is Chita, in Transbaikal Province, Siberia. 
Nominally it came into existence in Sep- 
tember, 1920, after a conference held at 
Chita by the representatives of the Vladi- 
vostok, Blagovestchensk and Verkneudinsk 
Governments, among which Eastern Si- 
heria had been divided. The conference 
formed a provisional regime as a step 
toward the organization of a permanent 
Government to be called the Far Eastern 
Republic. 

In January, 1921, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment held an election for the purpose 
of organizing a Constituent Assembly. As 
a result of this election, a Constituent As- 
sembly sat at Chita in February of that 
year, and adopted a Constitution. Thus the 
Far Eastern Republic became officially a 
reality. According to the Constitution, the 
republic has no functionary who corre- 
sponds exactly to President in other re- 
publics. The Government or Cabinet con- 
sists of eight Secretaries—Foreign Affairs, 
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War, Agriculture, Finance, Home Affairs, 
Communications, Education and Labor. 
Elected by the National Assembly, these 
eight Secretaries in turn elect from among 
themselves a Chairman, who presides over 
the Council of Secretaries, and who is, for 
lack of a better term, commonly referred 
to in foreign countries as President of the 
Far Eastern Republic. 

Nominally this Government controls 
three provinces in Eastern Siberia, namely, 
Transbaikal, Amur, and the Maritime 
Province, with an aggregate area of 659,- 
000 square miles. Since last May, how- 
ever, the Maritime Province, 266,000 
square miles in area, has defected from the 
republic, and has been controlled by a 
secessionist government set up in Vladi- 
vostok by a moderate Social Democrat 


named S. D. Merkulov. 
OriGiIn OF CHITA GOVERNMENT 


To explain the origin of the Far Eastern 
Republic, we must go back to the fall of 
the Kerensky Administration in 1917. 
From the chaos that prevailed in Siberia 
in the wake of that political upheaval 
emerged the figure of Admiral Kolchak, 
whose military successes offered a promise 
of a unified Siberia under a stable Gov- 
ernment. By the Fall of 1918, Kolchak 
had become a predominant political fac- 
tor in Western Siberia, and in the Spring 
of 1919 he established at Omsk the so- 
called All-Russia Government. 

Upon the appearance of this new Gov- 
ernment, the Allied and Associated Powers, 
including America, inclined to the view 
that it might become a unifying force in 
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Siberia. Consequently, in May, 1919, 
they sent a joint note to Kolchak, promis- 
ing to support his efforts for the unifica- 
tion of Russia. In the Summer of the 
same year, Roland S. Morris, the 
American Ambassador at Tokio, was in- 
structed by the Washington Government 
to go to Omsk and investigate the real 
status of the Kolchak Administration. Am- 
basador Morris returned to Tokio favor- 
ably impressed with Kolchak and his gov- 
ernment. 

Great Britain was particularly anxious 
to help Kolchak. By the Fall of 1919, 
Britain had sent to the Kolchak army 200,- 
000,000 cartridges. Every cartridge which 
the anti-Bolshevist forces in Siberia fired 
in the Summer of 1919 was supplied by 
the British Government. It was also esti- 
mated that England had supplied Kolchak 
with 200,000 rifles, 300,000 pairs of boots, 
200,000 complete sets of uniform, 500.000 
hand grenades, seventy cannon with 200,- 
000 shells, 10,000 sets of harness and sad- 
-dlery, 400,000 blankets and numerous 
other materials. By November, 1919, how- 
ever, the British Government became some- 
what chary of its Siberian venture. Speak- 
ing in the House of Commons on Nov. 17, 
Premier Lloyd George said: “ There are 
countries in a much better position to help 
Kolchak than we. These powers are next 
door—they are in the alliance. I do not 
wish to be considered as criticising them, 
but if there has been a failure, it is not 
our failure.” In this language the British 
Premier clearly intimated that Japan and 
America should shoulder the Siberian 
burden, and that Britain was not willing 
to go on any further with the Siberian un- 
dertaking. 

The Kolchak Administration was des- 
tined to fall. The Admiral himself may 
have been an honest and well-meaning 
man, but he was surrounded by arch-re- 
actionaries. As was expected, his star be- 
gan to wane toward the Fall of 1919, when 
the Red forces in Western Siberia gained 
the upper hand. Omsk, the seat of his 
Government, was captured by the Reds in 
November, and Kolchak fled to Irkutsk, 
on Lake Baikal, where he managed to set 
up a new Government. Again the rising 
tide of the Reds overtook him, and by the 
end of December his political and military 
power completely collapsed. 
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By this time the American Government 
had realized the futulity of trying to do 
anything for Siberia and saw the wisdom 
of immediate evacuation. Consequently, 
the American troops were ordered home 
in March, 1920. The American evacua- 
tion was followed by the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from Transbaikal and 
Amur Provinces. By June, 1920, Japan 
completed the evacuation of these prov- 
inces and concentrated her troops, some 
20,000 in number, within a radius of some 
150 miles from Vladivostok. 


Rise or Tae New ReEpusBiic 
The fal! of Kolchak was followed by a 


period of chaos. ‘The three provinces of 
Eastern Siberia were divided among as 
many Governments. For Transbaikal Prov- 
ince a Government was set up at Verkne- 
udinsk, for Amur Province at Blagovest- 
chensk, and for the Maritime Province at 
Vladivostok, all dominated by radicals of 
the Red tvpe. 

Meanwhile Ataman Semenov was con- 
ducting desultory warfare against the Reds 
in the neighborhood of Chita. Shortly be- 
fore Admiral Kolchak fell he appointed 
Semenov commander-in-chief of the anti- 
Bolshevist forces in Eastern Siberia. But 
the Cossack Ataman met the same political 
fate as Kolchak, and was overwhelmed by 
the Red tide which had risen around the 
small territory in which he was operating. 


. Early in September, 1920, Semenov fled 


from Chita in an airplane, and eventually 
sought refuge in Port Arthur. That was 
practically the end of the checkered career 
of the picturesque Cossack leader. When 
the conservative Merkulov Government was 
set up in Vladivostok last May, Semenov 
went there, hoping that he would be heart- 
ily welcomed by Merkulov. He had to 
charter a steamship for the trip, because 
his Japanese friends advised him not to 
go, and no Japanese steamer would accom- 
modat him for fear he might be in- 
volved in trouble with the Vladivostok 
authorities. As was expected, Semenov 
met with a cold reception, and nobody 
paid much attention to him. At this writ- 
ing he is reported to be on his way to 
America. 


In September, 1920, following Seme- 
nov’s fall, the Government of Chita was 
created, as described at the beginning of 
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this article. The establishment of this new 
republic was not without effect on Japan. 
Up to the Spring of 1921 Japan had been 
acling upon the principle that the Bolshe- 
viki were her enemies, and her military 
measures had been taken with that point 
in view. By the Summer of that year, 
however, the Japanese authorities had 
gradually changed their attitude. They 
had come to recognize a certain power of 
stability in the “Pink” Government of 
Chita. The Japanese determination to 
drive the Bolsheviki from Easteru Siberia 
now changed to the compromising policy 
of recognizing certain radical elements ir 
Siberia. The only elements which seemed 
to offer a promise of a stable Government 
were those at Chita. 


THE DatIREN CONFERENCE 


As a result of this modified Japanese 
attitude, a conference between the Tokio 
and Chita representatives was opened last 
August,at Dairen (formerly Dalny), South 
Manchuria. At this conference Japan is 
reported to be urging Chita to make 
“peace ” on these terms: 


1. Japan will seek no special privileges in 
Siberia, and the Chita Government will undertake 
to observe the principles of equal opportunity 
in commerce and industry for all nations. 

2. The Chita Government will undertake to 
abolish various harmful administrative practices 
which have been prevailing at Vladivostok, and 
which have proved a great obstacle to the trade 
of that port. 

3. The Chita Government will assure Japan 
that it will undertake to guarantee the safety 
of lives and property in Eastern Siberia. 

4. The formidable fortifications at Vladivostok, 


.which are obviously directed against Japan, shall 


be materially decreased, thus removing a serious 
menace to Japan. 

5. The Chita Government will promise not to 
carry Bolshevist propaganda into Korea or the 
Japanese zone in South Manchuria. 

6. The Chita Government _shall assume re- 
sponsibility for the massacre of 700 Japanese, in- 
cluding the Japanese Consul, at Nikolaievsk in 
March, 1920. 

7. If the Chita Government pledges itself to 
undertake the tasks above mentioned, Japan will 
withdraw all troops without delay. 


The latest advices from Dairen indicate 
that the conference may yet reach an agree- 
ment. It is quite possible that it has already 
agreed upon the resumption of trade re- 
lations and the evacuation of the Vladi- 
vostok region as soon as the rigorous 
Winter of Siberia will permit. The chief 
difficulty now seems to centre upon the 
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Japanese occupation of Northern Saghalin, 
which was undertaken as a result of the 
Nikolaievsk massacre. Undoubtedly Japan 
is now insisting that the Chita Government 
should shoulder the responsibility for that 
incident and agree upon a plan of settle- 
ment before she removes her troops from 
Saghalin. 


Hopes FOR AN UNDERSTANDING 


The Nikolaievsk dispute, however, is not 
considered an insurmountable barrier to 
the establishment of friendly relations be- 
tween Chita and Japan. There are vari- 
ous reasons to support this optimism. On 
the Japanese side, public opinion has been 
growing more and more hostile toward the 
Siberian venture ever since the American 
withdrawal in March, 1920. The Japanese 
press has been severely criticising the Gov- 
ernment for its failure to follow the Amer- 
ican example. With the exception of a 
few, presumably influenced by the Gen- 
eral Staff, the newspapers of Japan are 
unanimous in urging the immediate evacu- 
ation of Siberia. The outcome of the Wash- 
ington conference has greatly strengthened 
the position of the evacuationists. The 
anti-militarist newspapers, encouraged by 
the sweeping reduction of naval armament 
agreed upon at Washington, are now vig- 
orously urging a radical retrenchment of 
the army. The militarists, conscious of 
their growing unpopularity, cannot afford 
to affront public opinion on the Siberian 
question and are showing themselves more 
tractable than they have ever been in the 
past. As for enlightened publicists and 
statesmen, they know full well that Japan 
has come home from the Washington con- 
ference on probation, and that what good 
impression she made at Washington will 
not last if she fails to make good in Si- 
beria; they know, moreover, that immedi- 
ate and complete evacuation is the: best 
means of befriending Chita, and thus se- 
curing those peaceable economic enter- 
prises which are, after all, the real objec- 
tive of the Japanese in Siberia. Once Ja- 
panese troops are completely withdrawn, 
is it not possible that the Social Democrats 
of the Far Eastern Republic, true to their 
professions. will abandon the attitude of 
the dog in the manger and sympathize with 
Japan’s predicament, arising out of the 
lack alike of land and of raw material? 
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The Siberian misadventure—for it has 
been little else—has already cost Japan 
$400,000,000, a sum large enough to buy 
two or three Saghalins. If Japan ap- 
proached Chita in the right spirit and in 
the right manner, she could in all prob- 
ability procure the northern half of Sag- 
halin Island, which is not of much value 
to Russia, but which will be profitably 
developed at the hands of the Japanese. 


On the other hand, the Chita Govern- 
ment fully realizes the folly of continuing 
the present anomalous relations with 
Japan. With the Japanese troops still re- 
maining in the Vladivostok region, the Far 
Eastern Republic is powerless to overthrow 


the Merkulov Government at Vladivostok 


and thus gain control of the Maritime 
Province, which is Siberia’s outlet to the 
sea. To hasten the downfall of the Merku- 
lov regime, Chita must secure the speedy 
withdrawal of the Japanese troops. The 
future of the Far Eastern Republic must 
needs be closely interwoven with that of 
Japan; its prosperity and security cannot 
be promoted if it continues to be at logger- 
heads with the great power across the nar- 
row Japan Sea. For these reasons the 
Chita authorities undoubtedly see the wis- 
dom of making Japan such concessions as 
will not vitally affect the existence or the 
safety of their country. 


VLADIVOSTOK THE MAIN OBSTACLE 


The chief obstacle of the Chita Govern- 
ment is the defection of the Maritime Prov- 
ince, which deprives the Far Eastern Re- 
public of the all-important port of Vladi- 
vostok, the key to Siberia. When the Chita 
Government was organized a year ago, it 
sent to Vladivostok a man named Antonov 
as its representative. But last May the 
Antonov administration at Vladivostok was 
overthrown by one S. D. Merkulov, a law- 
yer who called himself a moderate Social 
Democrat. Merkulov was supported by 
the Kappel force, a part of what was left 
of the Kolchak army. The radicals who 
were ousted by Merkulov did not fail to 
blame the Japanese for their downfall. 
They asserted that the Japanese commander 
secretly aided the conservative leader, and 
thus enabled him to defeat their Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the Japanese 
military authorities in Vladivostok em- 
phatically stated that they maintained a 
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strict neutrality in the conflict, and that 
their entire interest was in the preservation 
of law and order. 


Nevertheless the feeling seems to be uni- 
versal, both among the Russians and 
among the Japanese at Vladivostok, that 
the Merkulov Government will not be able 
to stand once the Japanese troops are with- 
drawn. Its existence is made possible by 
the peace and order maintained by the 
Japanese. The Bolsheviki and other radical 
elements are acquiescing in the new ad- 
ministration mainly because of the pres- 
ence of the Japanese troops. It is there- 
fore but natural that the Chita Govern- 
ment should denounce the Japanese troops. 
li is the avowed intention of Chita to de- 
stroy the present conservative Government 
at Vladivostok and install in its place a 
radical Government which will faithfully 
represent the Far Eastern Republic. As 
soon as Japan witiidraws her troops, Anto- 
nov, the radical leader who was ousted by 
Merkulov, will ‘come back” with the 
military assistance of the Chita elements, 
for he has been marking time at Iman, 
only 300 miles from Vladivostok. 

Another obstacle to the Far Eastern Re- 
public is the increasing control, by the 
Chinese authorities, of the Russian line 
called the Chinese Eastern Railway, which 
runs through Manchuria and links Chita 
with the Pacific metropolis of Vladivostok. 
Since the fall of the Kerensky Government 
this railroad, some 800 miles long, has 
gradually passed into Chinese control. 
The Russians have been accusing the Chi- 
nese railway authorities of mismanage- 
ment, corruption and discrimination. The 
Russian Patriotic Society, organized in 
Harbin, Manchuria, has_ published a 
pamphlet citing more than a hundred cases 
in which Chinese railway guards resorted 
to brutality and extortion in dealing with 
Russians. The liquidation of this railway 
is of vital concern not only to the Chita 
Government but to all Russia. 

A final word concerning the Chita Gov- 
ernment’s relation to Moscow. Not with- 
out significance is the fact that the Soviet 
Government of Moscow is represented at 
the Dairen conference by M. Malflevski, 
an official in the Foreign Office at Mos- 
cow and a professor in the Moscow Uni- 
versity. A few months ago Lenin, speak- 
ing of the foreign relations of Soviet Rus- 
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sia, stated that a representative of his 
Government was going to participate in 
the Dairen conference, and that this was 
a sign that the powers were more favor- 
ably inclined toward the Soviet Govern- 
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ment than before. The Far Eastern Re- 
public cannot exist unless backed by Mos- 
cow. It is even possible that it will even- 
tually merge with the Soviet Government 
of Lenin. 


CHINA’S GUILD COURTS 


By FrepERIcK W. STEVENS 
Representative of the American Group of the Chinese Consortium at Peking 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In your December number you describe as a 
novelty “the first Court of Commercial Arbi- 
tration established in the United States.” It 
may prove interesting to your readers to learn 
that China, backward China, has long had such 
tribunals—the Guild Courts and their Chambers 
of Conimerce Courts. They are described in a 
recent publication, ‘ Peking: A Social Survey” 
(George H. Doran Company), which contains a 
large amount of interesting and valuable data 
on Chinese subjects not commonly understood 
by foreigners. 

One needs to know the outstanding features, 
the extent and the history of the guilds. to 
appreciate th work of the Guild Courts. Suf- 
fice it to say here that the guilds are over 
2,000 years old, that they embrace both em- 
ployers and employes, and that they are very 
powerful. Each guild is limited to only one 
kind of work. Regarding the reason for tne 
Guild Courts, the authors of the work referred 
to say: 

“The securing of justice in China in the 
past has been difficult and precarious. There 
has been but little national law; local customs 
have prevailed; and these have varied tre- 
mendously from place to place. The Manchu 
officials were never natives of the Province in 
which they held office, and so were usually 
ignorant of the customs of their district and 
unable to give a decision based on those cus- 
toms. Then, too, the officials have been located 
only in the larger ities, and the ordinary mer- 
chant found it hard to approach them. Even 
when a case was brought before them, the of- 
ficials paid more attention to the amount of 
money they could secure from the interested 
parties than to giving a just decision. As a 
result, the merchants learned to decide and 
settle for themselves any business questions or 
quarrels that might arise.” 

The Guild Court consists of a committee of 
influential members appointed by each guild 
to act as a Board of Arbitration, its decision be- 
ing enforced solely by the power of public 
opinion, which is generally sufficient. The au- 
thors say: 

“Tt was our good fortune to see one of the 
Guild Courts in session. The committee, the in- 
terested parties and their witnesses met in @ 
temple. There the goods. concerning which the 
case had arisen, were set in front of the com- 


mittee, and each side briefly gave its testimony. 
The witnesesses were heard, and after a short 
conference the committee gave its decision. This 
was accepted as final; both parties arose, bowed 
to the committee and to each other, and the 
matter was closed. A half hour sufficed to set- 
tle satisfactorily a case which, if taken before 
the official, would have meant at least a day’s 
travel for all the parties concerned, besides 
possible delays and inconveniences.” 

Chambers of Commerce, which differ from a 
guild in that one chamber embraces merchants 
of the various guilds, were first successfully 
organized in China after 1900, as we learn from 
the same authors. There are now many in 
China. Among their declared functions is the 
settlement of disputes between merchants and 
between merchants and their employes, includ- 
ing dealing with strikes and lockouts. The 
Chamber of Commerce Courts hear all contro- 
versies having to do with commerce and industry, 
and only such controversies when brought be- 
fore them by the consent of the parties con- 
cerned. They are more or less controlled by 
rules established by legal authority, and their 
decisions are required to be reported auarterly 
to the Ministry of Justice, which leaves these 
courts free to decide all cases according to the 
prevailing local customs, provided those customs 
do not contravene any national law. “ This hap- 
pens but seldom.” say the authors, “as the na- 
tional law, of necessity, establishes only general 
principles.” 

A Chamber of Commerce Couit consists of 
Judges and investigators selected to serve two 
years, practically in an honorary capacity, and 
aided by the necessary clerks. Alternates are 
chosen at the same time. ‘The ordinary court 
method of hearing is observed, but there are 
rules designed to prevent delay. The authors 
say: “The Chamber of Commerce Courts make 
it possible for the business men to secure quick 
and inexpensive justice based on the customs 
of the district; for the cases are heard by 
business men who are interested in commercial 
justice rather than by officials and Judges who 
are apt to be interested in fine legal points. 
Thev keep a large number of cases out of the 
local courts, and zave the Judges or officials 
the embarrassment of having to give a decision 
based on customs with which they are probably 
unacquainted. 


Peking, China, Jan. 30, 1922. 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL STATUS 
OF GREECE 


By ApaMantios TH. PoLyzorves 


Editor of the Greek newspaper, 


Atlantis, New Yor: 


A review of the arbitrary acts of the Allies in Greece, and of the 
reasons for the overthrow of Venizelos and the recall of Con- 
America’s refusal to recognize the present Government 


stantine 


HEN the Greek people were called, 
on Nov. 14, 1920, to decide by 
popular vote the issue between M. 

Venizelos, the Premier, and the then ex- 
iled King Constantine, they found them- 
selves facing a peculiar international sit- 
nation. Since 1916 Greece had been the 
victim of a succession of arbitrary acts 
at the hands of the Entente powers, in flag- 
rant violation of the Greek Constitution. 
Failing in their attempts to force Greece 
to enter the war, the Allies, by their ulti- 
matum of June 21, 1916, demanded and 
obtained the dissolution of the Greek 
Chamber. They seized the ships of the 
Greek Navy. They went to Saloniki and 
helped Venezelos to start his revolution 
against King Constantine; they disarmed 
Greece, and armed a revolutionary minor- 
ily against the legally constituted Greek 
State. They demanded and obtained the 
dethronement of King Constantine, whom 
they considered as pro-German, and hence 
as their enemy; they prevented the Crown 
Prince from succeeding his father, and 
passed the crown to his other son, Alex- 
ander, against the Greek fundamental law. 
They forced on the Greek people in 1917 
a Government unauthorized by a consti- 
tutional election—the Government of the 
rcbel Venezelos, whom they brought over 
from Saloniki and helped with their troops 
to gain control of Athens. 

All this was barefaced lawlessness, 
which no people, endowed with intelli- 
gence and self-respect—especially a people 
like the Greeks, who had won independence 
at the cost of enormous sacrifices, and 
who were jealously sensitive respecting 


their own sovereignty—could witness with- 
out strong reaction. The mere fact that 
the Allies were striving to force Greece into 
the war was sufficient to drive the whole 
nation in the opposite direction. This 
could no more be classed as pro-German- 
ism than the neutral attitude of the United 
States in the first three years of the con- 
flict could be branded as such. Austrian 
covetousness of Saloniki, Bulgarian aspira- 
tions in Macedonia and Turkish demands 
in Thrace all combined rather to create 
Greek hostility to the camp of the Central 
Powers. It should not be forgotten, more- 
over, that the Entente powers never made 
any concrete offers to Greece to obtain her 
co-operation in the war. This they avoided 
because they wanted Constantinople for 
themselves. The Dardenelles expedition 
apparently was begun with the object of 
opening the strait for Russia and giving 
Constantinople to the Czar. The Allies 
were keeping Thrace and Macedonia in re- 
serve for Bulgaria, and Asia Minor with 
Smyrna was being held ovt as bait to the 
still neutral Italy. 

Left to themselves, however, and without 
outside interference, the Greeks in all prob- 
ability would have joined the Allies when 
the time seemed to them opportune. Venize- 
los, in that case, would have been the 
popular Premier, as he was at the time of 
the Balkan wars, and the country would 
have been solidly behind him. The Allies, 
however, did not allow him to play the 
part of a patriotic and independent Greek 
statesman, but made of him an agent of 
their political schemes and manipulations, 
and an instrument for the destruction of 











Greek independence in the interests of the 
war needs of the Entente. From that time 
Venizelos was “ done for” in the eyes of 
the Hellenic people; that he was brought 
back to power in 1917 and remained in 
power until 1920 was due only to the fact 
that the Greek people no longer had a voice 
in their own Government, and were not 
masters in their own house. And thus the 
naked fact stood out that Greece, from 
June, 1917, up to November, 1920, was 
transformed from an independent country 
into an Anglo-French protectorate, mod- 
eled after the pattern of Morocco, Senegal 
and Egypt. That Greece was governed by 
an illegally resuscitated Chamber and that 
one-half of the duly elected members were 
deprived of their seats through imprison- 
ment or deportation was of no concern to 
the Entente. 


EFFECT OF THE 1920 ELECTIONS 


The elections of Nov. 14, 1920, which so 
astonished the outside world, created a new 
situation. By that verdict of the whole 
Greek people, the former regime was fully 
restored, and thereby every one of the il- 
legal acts of the Entente in Greece was 
formally disapproved and rebuked. By 
this popular and overwhelming decision in 
favor of King Constantine, the Greeks de- 
clared their independence to all the world. 
For so doing, they were entitled to the re- 
spect and even praise of all liberty-loving 
peoples, for all they had done was to 
vindicate their outraged national pride. 

Instead of this, they won the enmity and 
opposition of the selfsame powers which 
during the war had violated Greek sov- 
ereignty and Greek independence. The 
vexation of Great Britain and France over 
the result of the Greek election is partly 
explained by the fact that the Venizelist 
regime thus overwhelmingly repudiated 
was wholly an Anglo-French creation. To 
see it smashed by the vote of the Greek 
electorate was sufficient cause to ruffle the 
feelings of the governing circles of London 
and Paris. They were the more aggrieved 
because this thing was done in spite of 
their solemn warnings. No sooner was the 
call for elections issued by the Venizelos 
regime than the Ministers of Great Britain 
and France, as well as of the United States, 
in Athens, came out with a formal warning 
to the Greek people that they must vote 
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for Venizelos at the risk, otherwise, of los- 
ing all friendship and support from the 
allied and associated powers. The elec- 
tions were held, and Venizelos was politi- 
cally annihilated. Again, when the plebe- 
scite for the recall of Constantine was an- 
nounced, the Ministers of Great Britain and 
France, representing also the attitude of 
the United States, solemnly notified the 
Greeks that in case Constantine was re- 
called an economic blockade would be de- 
clared against Greece. 

To threaten a whole people with the 
loss of international friendship is one 
thing; to threaten it with starvation is 
another. The last warning of the Entente 
was nothing more than a demand that the 
Greek people should abdicate their 
sovereign rights for the sake of a full 
stomach. The Allies, by insisting on mak- 
ing of King Constantine an outlaw, suc- 
ceeded in making him a hero. An un- 
pardonable ignorance of the Greek charac- 
ter, a blind and unreasoning confidence in 
a man who was just as ignorant of Greek 
psychology—these were responsible for 
what followed. 

The liberation of the Greek people from 
outside dictation and internal tyranny was 
the signal for an outburst of unjustified 
hostility on the part of the Entente. Rela- 
tions became strained, credits abruptly 
terminated, and every shadow of friend- 
ship and support was withdrawn. This was 
bad enough, but the Entente powers went a 
step further, and declared that they would 
not recognize, the man in whom centred 
the confidence of 98 per cent. of the entire 
Greek electorate, namely, the King of the 
Hellenes himself. 


Hostitity 1N UNITED STATES 


The reaction, however, assumed a much 
more serious aspect in the United States, 
where, curiously enough, the defeat of 
Venizelos was taken much more to heart 
than in either England or France. This 
is all the more baffling because, when Con- 
stantine was dethroned in June, 1917, our 
own State Department was quick to state 
that America had not taken part in the 
proceedings, while the same declaration 
was made by the Russian Government of 
Kerensky. Nevertheless, the American Gov- 
ernment immediately recognized the Veni- 
zelist regime, without going to the trouble 
of examining its origin and the other de- 
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tails of its formation, and not only did 
business with it, but continued doing so 
even after the elections of 1920, much 
along the same lines as those followed in 
the case of the Kerensky Government, whose 
Ambassador, Bakhmetieff, is still the ac- 
credited Russian Minister in Washington, 
fully five years after the overthrow of that 
regime by the Bolsheviki. In the Greek case, 
America has refused to recognize any of- 
ficial sent over by the new Hellenic Gov- 
ernment, and is still honoring the creden- 
tials of only such representatives of Greece 
as were appointed by the Venizelist. revolu- 
tionary Government — nearly seventeen 
months after that revolution failed to ob- 
tain the sanction of the Greek people in 
the 1920 election. 

The American Government has not con- 
fined its hostility-to the non-recognition of 
the present Greek Government, which has 
just as clear a title to power as our own 
Republican Administration; it has partici- 
pated in the economic blockade of Great 
Britain and France against a nation that 
has always been correct in its dealings and 
that has paid every cent of interest due 
the United States Treasury on credits ad- 
vanced to Venizelos during the war. 

That America’s official treatment of 
Greece has reached the limits of absurdity 
is further shown by the fact that, whereas 
the Governments of Great Britain and 
France have maintained their Ministers in 
Athens, and have accepted Greek Charges 
d’Affaires, Italy going even to the extent 
of accepting a Greek Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, the American Government has not 
only withdrawn its Ministers from Athens, 
but has left its legation in charge of a 
subordinate, to the detriment of American 
business interests and American influence 
in the Near East. 

It has been argued, by those who are in 
a position to know, that the American Gov- 
ernment has refused to deal with the Greek 
Constitutional Government because of the 
apprehension that the present Greek re- 
eime, by refusing to recognize the reign of 
the lamented King Alexander, has aroused 
some suspicions that it will not recognize 
the validity of various financial transac- 
tions between this Government and _ the 
Venizelist Government. 

That all the acts of the revolutionary 
Venizelist regime will be passed on by the 
National Assembly, and dealt with accord- 
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ing to their merits, is true. Venizelos him- 
self, when he sent out the call for the 
election, stated most emphatically that 
what he wished to elect was a National As- 
sembly, and not a mere Parliament. That 
Assembly was to pass on all the acts of the 
revolutionary regime since its first incep- 
tion in Saloniki, thus investing them with 
popular sanction. Naturally, Venizelos 
made his calculations on the expectation 
that the election would be in his favor. 
From the moment the election went against 
Venizelos his entire revolutionary move- 
ment became a crime against the estab- 
lished regime of the country, and he him- 
self turned out to be an outlaw. . 
Byron once said that the rebel who suc- 
ceeds is a patriot, but the rebel who fails 
is a traitor; which holds true also in the 
Greek case. This is the reason why all the 
acts of the Venizelist regime will go 
through the acid test of the Hellenic Na- 
tional Assembly. Had Venizelos been the 
winner, his acts would receive popular 
sanction; in the present case, they will be 
condemned and outlawed in a great many 
cases. 


New Recime to Honor Depts 


There is, however, an exception. Greece, 
through her popularly elected Government, 
has firmly assumed the obligation to recog- 
nize the validity of all foreign contracts, 
alliances and loans contracted by the dic- 
tatorial regime. It has declared that all 
the acts of King Alexander will be sanc- 
tioned by his father, who, although he 
never abdicated, nevertheless in his absence 
delegated full powers to his son. 

These declarations of the Greek Govern- 
ment were made officially to all interested 
Governments, and I have no doubt that 
they were communicated to the American 
Government. Therefore no reason is ap- 
parent for the persistent hostility of the 
present Administration to the popular re- 
gime in Greece, unless we go to the length 
of assuming that the Washington Govern- 
ment has private reasons for supporting 
one set of Greek politicians against the 
other. Such an explanation would bring 
about a new fashion in international poli- 
tics, following which some foreign Gov- 
ernments might conceivably refuse to deal 
with a Republican Administration in the 
United States, while others might adopt a 
similar attitude whenever the Democrats 
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captured the White House and _ the 
Capitol. 

In the meantime, Greece is fighting 
single handed against the influences shield- 
ing the Kemalist Turks. The war, which, 
at first sight, seems to be waged against 
Kemal, is in substance a struggle against 
French diplomacy, French money, and 
French guns. Bolshevist Russia. by giving 
the Turks similar assistance against the 
Greeks, whom Lenin considers as British 
pawns in the game of the Near East, is 
thus co-operating with the French against 
Greece. And Italy, which does not seem 
satisfied with what she received from the 
great war, is also on the side of the Turks, 
in the hope that Greece’s defeat in Asia 
Minor will open the way for Italian pene- 
tration into those markets, and will make 
things easier in the turbulent Tripolitan 


hinterland. 


Despite these obstacles, Greece, having 
shouldered the gun since 1912, will con- 
tinue the struggle against the Turks and 
their supporters. Whether Great Britain 
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will assist her remains to be seen, but, 
knowing that Greek and British interests 
are identical in the Near East, we can at 
least be sure that the English will not 
side with Greece’s enemies. 

America, on the other hand, is viewing 
the whole problem of the Levant with little 
or no concern. The American press con- 
tinues to voice the noblest sentimenis of 
the people, who cannot fathom the depths 
of diplomatic cross-currents and interna- 
tional intrigue; and courageous statesmen 
like Senator King of Utah protest against 
the tacit support given by America to the 
butchers of Anatolia, murderers of 1,000,- 
000 Armenians and 700,000 Greek civil- 
ians. There is not a single man in our 
public life who does not feel or express 
sympathy with the Greek people, or who 
questions Greece’s right to the exercise of 
complete national independence. And yet 
when it comes to an American policy in 
this case, when it comes to the question of 
American interests in the Levant, silence is 
the only answer, with Turkey as the only 
beneficiary. 


JUGOSLAVIA’S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD BULGARIA 


By Gorpon Gorpon-SmiTH 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I have had an opportunity of reading the 
article, “Drifting Toward a Jugoslav Federa- 
tion,’ by M. Constantine Stephanove, in the 
March issue of Current History. Though the 
writer and myself reach the same conclusion, 
viz., that the logical solution of the Balkan 
problem is the ultimate absorption of Bulgaria 
in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, the fashion in which he handles the 
question, in my opinion, fully justifies my thesis 
that any union at the present time is inad- 
visable and would be premature. 

Dr. Stephanove’s article is an attack on 
Serbia for the role she played and is playing in 
the matter of Jugoslav union. When he speaks 
of “frenzied Belgrade politicians, headed by 
Nikolas Pashitch, the arch-imperialist in the 
Balkans,” he gives away his whole case. His 
article is practically a diatribe against Serbia 
and confirms my contention that if Bulgaria 
were admitted to the Jugoslav Confederation 
at the present time it would be an element 
of disruption, not cohesion. 

“ Raditch-Stambolisky versus Pashitch-Davido- 
vitch, democracy versus imperialism, united Jugo- 
slavia versus Greater Serbia—these are the is- 


sues of Balkan Slavdom, today,” he says. “The 
Magna Charta of the Southern Slav, which is 
yet to come, will bring the realization of the 
dream of these two Cromwells of Jugoslavdom.” 

If Dr. Stephanove sincerely desires the for- 
mation of a strong and united Jugoslavia, he 
is surely taking a somewhat curious way of 
going about it, when he thus declares political 
war on on of the strongest component parts 
of the existing confederation. One cannot break 
one’s way into a confederation with a club and 
then expect to be received as a welcome guest. 
It reminds me of the phrase of the French 
sans-culotte during the Revolution: “ Sois mon 
frere, ou je te tue.’ By thus announcing that 
a triumph over the Serbian element in Jugo- 
slavia is the aim of the Bulgarians, Dr. Ste- 
phanove is certainly diminishing the chance of 
a union of his country with the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, popularly known as Jugoslavia, as it ex- 
ists today, is composed of the Kingdoms of 
Serbia and Montenegro, plus the former Austrian 
Provinces of -Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia, Syrmia, the Batchka and part 
of the Banat of Temesvar. That territory is in- 
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habited by a population of the Serbo-Croatian 
race, living in compact masses and forming a 
well-defined racial unit. 

Serbia and Montenegro, a century ago, con- 
quered their freedom and independence from 
the Turk. The remaining Provinces of Jugo- 
slavia, up to the end of the World War, formed 
part of the former Austrian Empire. The popu- 
lation of Syrmia, Bosnia and Banat was pure 
Serb. The remainder was composed of Croa- 
tians and Slovenes, two peoples of the same 
race and speaking, with certain unimportant dif- 
ferences of dialect, the same language. (The 
literary languages are completely identical, ex- 
cept in regard to the printed characters, the 
Serbs using the Cyrillic alphabet, while the 
Croatians use Latin characters.) The chief dif- 
ference is in the matter of religion, the Croa- 
tians and the Slovenes being Catholic and the 
Serbs Greek Orthodox. 

As Serbia was the first section of the race 
to conquer its freedom and independence, the 
other Serbo-Croats before the World War natu- 
rally turned their eyes to her as the standard- 
bearer of their national aspirations. They in- 
stinctively rallied around her as their champion, 
who would one day lead in the fight for free- 
dom and their redemption from a foreign yoke. 
Serbia was the Piedmont of the future Jugoslav 
vesorgiamento. That Serbia, when the day came, 
nobly justified the trust placed in her, is today a 
matter of history. Her heroic struggle against 
overwhelming odds, a struggle in which one- 
fourth of her entire population perished, evoked 
the admiration of the world. As soon as it 
was realized that the World War was a life- 
and-death struggle, out of which would come 
either the redemption or the permanent en- 
slavement of the subject peoples, the Jugoslav 
race began to lay the foundations of the future 
State. Representatives of the Serbo-Croat Prov- 
inces of Austria in July, 1917, went to Corfu, 
where, with the Serbian Government, they signed 
the Pact of Corfu, the Magna Charta of the 
Jugoslav race. This act, on their side, was 
purely voluntary; at no single moment did Serbia 
try to exercise the slightest pressure on the 
other section of the race. 

And then came the hour of victory and the 
final triumph. King Peter was once more in- 
stalled in his capital as the ruler of his faithful 
people. The leaders of all the other Jugoslav 
Provinces came to Belgrade and solemnly con- 
firmed the Pact of Corfu and hailed King Peter 
as their sovereign. This act was only natural. 
Serbia had been the rock in the tempest; she 
had behind her a century of freedom and _ in- 
dependence, she possessed a King, a _ Parlia- 
ment, an army and a Government and _ was, 
therefore, the natural rallying point around which 
the new kingdom of 14,000,000 souls would be 
grouped. 

A Constituent Assembly was elected to draw 
up the Constitution of the new kingdom. As 
in all free and democratic countries, the various 
ideas on this point had free play. These re- 
solved themselves finally into two proposals. One 
was to form a Confederation, much on the lines 
of the Swiss Confederation, in which Serbia, 






Croatia, Slovenia and the other Provinces should 
each enjoy a great measure of autonomy, and 
the Central Government at Belgrade should only 
occupy itself with such questions as_ national 
defense, finance, diplomatic and Consular re- 
lations and foreign policy. 

The other proposal favored the abolition of 
the old provincial limits and the reorganiza- 
tion of the country into departments, each pre- 
sided over by a Prefect appointed by the Central 
Government and responsible to the Minister of 
the Interior in Belgrade. The model of this 
centralized form of government was the present 
organization of the French Republic. Universal 
suffrage was introduced, with complete freedom 
of the press and public opinion. In view of 
the fact that the Serbian section of the new 
kingdom was the only one which had any ex- 
perience in the art of government, it seemed ad- 
visable, at least in the early stages, that that 
country should play a leading role in the crea- 
tion of the new kingdom. The matter was, 
however, hotly debated for months in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, both Centralism and Federal- 
ism having warm partisans, but the Centralists 
finally triumphed and a Constitution in that 
sense was voted. 

That this would give universal satisfaction 
was not, of course, to be expected. What voliti- 
cal victory in any country ever did? But it 
represented the desire of the majority, and the 
Constitution drawn up gives every protection to 
the minority in the free expression of its views. 
Into the differences of opinion of the various 
political parties in Jugoslavia I will not enter. 
Such is not my province. All that one has a 
right to ask is that the Constitution shall give 
every opportunity for a free people to express 
and enforce its views and desires. And _ this, 
I maintain, the present Constitution of Jugo- 
slavia does. As it was printed in extenso in the 
February number of Current History, readers 
can easily judge this for themselves. 


For the moment political passion still runs 
high in Jugoslavia. This was to be expected. 
But to represent the victory of the partisans of 
centralized government as the arbitrary imposi- 
tion of the will of the Serbs on the other 
sections of Jugoslavia, as Dr. Stephanove does, 
is a complete distortion of facts. Serbia has 
never at any time imposed her will by force, 
and to represent tie army of Jugoslavia as a 
Serbian army of occupation is nothing short 
of a calumny. Any one who ever had any knowl- 
edge of that army, the freeest and most demo- 
cratic in Europe today, knows that it could never 
be made use of as an instrument of oppres- 
sion. 

It is only when Jugoslav unity is achieved 
beyond all question, when the new Constitu- 
tion has been tried out and found adequate, when 
there are no longer Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
but only Jugoslavs, and especially when Bul- 
garia has given sure signs of a change of spirit, 
that her acceptance into the Jugoslav Confedera- 
tion could be considered. But of this change 
of heart I see little trace, especially in the arti- 
cle of Dr. Stephanove. 
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UNITED 


THE MONTH IN THE 


STATES 


President. Harding’s formal refusal to take part in the Genoa 
Economic Conference—Lively debate on ratification of the arms 
conference treaties and on the bonus bill—Movement to reduce 
the army and navy—Dr. Hubert W ork becomes Postmaster General 


[PERIOD ENDED MARCH 15, 1922] 


HE decision of the United States Government 
not to participate in the Genoa Economic 
and. Financial Conference was announced 
by Secretary Hughes on March 8, following the 
delivery to Rolando Ricci, the Italian Ambassa- 
dor to Washington, of a note containing the re- 
ply to the invitation tendered by Italy to the 

United States, asking it to take part in the con- 

ference, which convenes on April 10.° 

The declination had been expected, for it had 
been known that the Harding Administration was 
of the opinion that the continental nations of 
Europe should “set their own houses in order” 
before seeking to involve the United States in any 
measures for the promotion of the economic re- 
habilitation of Europe. It was the conviction of 
this Government that no measures for European 
resuscitation would succeed until European na- 
tional budgets were balanced, and that the latter 
could not be achieved as long as great standing 
armies were maintained on the Continent, which 
not only called for heavy financial outlay, but 
constituted the machinery for the launching of 
fresh wars. 

Secretary Hughes ex- 
plained in his note that 
it had been impossible 
for the American Gov- 
ernment to escape the 
conclusion that the 
Genoa conference was 
“not primarily an eco- 
nomic conference,” but 
that is was rather “a 
conference of a political 
character, in which the 
Government of the Unit- 
ed States could not help- 
fully participate.” 

The text of the note 
follows: 

“Department of State, 
Washington, March 8. 
1922. 

“Excellency —I have 
the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Ex- 
cellency’s note transmit- 
ting the invitation ad- 
dressed by the Italian 
Government to the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States to take part in an 
‘economic and financial conference’ to be con- 
vened at Genoa, pursuant to the resolution 
adopted on Jan. 6, 1922, by the allied Govern- 
ments in conference at Cannes. 

“TY have also received your later notes with 
respect to American representation, the proposed 
agenda and the postponement of the date of the 
proposed conference. 

“Since the receipt of your Excellency’s first 
note the question of American participation in 
the proposed conference has had the most earnest 
attention. I am sure that you will realizé that 
the Government of the United States must take a 
deep interest in any conference which holds 
promise of effective measures to promote the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe, since not only 
do we keenly desire the return of prosperity to 
the peoples who have suffered most severely 
from the wastes and dislocations of war, but it 
is also manifest that there can be no improvement 
in world conditions in the absence of European 
recuperation. A 

“Tt is with this sym- 
pathetic spirit, and with 
the utmost reluctance to 
withhold its support from 
any appropriate effort to 
attain this object, that 
the Government of the 
United States has exam- 
ined the _ resolution 
adopted at Cannes and 
the suggested agenda for 
the conference. 

“1 regret to inform 
your Excellency that, as 
a result of this examina- 
tion, it has been found 
impossible to escape the 
conclusion that the pros- 
pective conference is not 
merely an economic con- 
ference, as questions ap- 
pear to have been ex- 
cluded from  considera- 
tion without the satisfac- 
tory determination of 
which the chief causes 
of economic disturbance 
must continue to’ operate, 
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but is rather a conference of a poli- 
ical character in which the Govern- 
ment of the United States could not 
helpfully participate. 

“This Government cannot be un- 
mindful of the clear conviction of the 
American people, while desirous, as 
has been abundantly demonstrated, 
suitably to assist in the recovery of 
the economic life of Europe, that they 
should not unnecessarily become in- 
volved in European political questions. 

“It may be added, with respect to 
Russia, that this Government, anxious 
to do all in its power to promote the 
welfare of the Russian people, views 
with the most eager and friendly in- 
terest every step taken toward the 
restoration of economic conditions 
which will permit Russia to regain 
her productive power; but these con- 
ditions, in the view of this Govern- 
ment, cannot be secured until ade- 
quate action is taken on the part of 
those chiefly responsible for Russia’s 
present economic disorder. 

“Tt is also the view of this Gov- 
ernment—and it trusts that view is 
shared by the Governments who have 
called the conference—that while 
awaiting the establishment of the 
essential basis of productivity in 
Russia, to which referene was made 
in the public declaration of this Gov- 
ernment on March 25, 1921, and with- 
out which this Government believes all considera- 
tion of economic revival to be futile, nothing 
should be done looking to the obtaining of eco- 
nomic advantages in Russia which would impair 
the just opportunities of others, but that the 
resources of the Russian people should be free 
from such exploitation and that fair and equal 
economic opportunity in their interest, as well as 
in the interest of all the powers, should be 
preserved. 

“While this government does not believe that 
it should participate in the proposed conference, 
it sincerely hopes that progress may be made in 
preparing the way for eventual discussion and 
settlement of the fundamental economic and 
financial questions relating to European recuper- 
ation which press for solution. 

*“ Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of 
my highest consideration. 

“(Signed) CHARLES E. HUGHES. 
“His Excellency, Senator Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, 
Ambassador of Italy.” 


TREATY RATIFICATION DEBATE 


Favorable reports to the Senate on five of the 
seven treaties and agreements resulting from the 
Arms Conference were ordered on Feb. 25 by 
the Foreign Relations Committee, after action on 
proposed reservations to the four-power Pacific 
treaty, which resulted in the adoption of the 
Brandegee reservation, proposed by the Senator 
from Connecticut. This change was the only one 
adopted; and that by a vote of 10 to 3. It was 
said that the President would—if the treaty could 
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be ratified in no other way—-interpose no objec- 
tion to this reservation. 


The treaties and agreements that were ap- 
proved by the committee were the following: 

1. Four-power treaty relating to insular pos- 
sessions and insular dominions of the United 
States, the British Empire, France and Japan in 
the Pacific Ocean, with a reservation which stipu- 
lates that “the United States understands that, 
under the statement in the preamble or under 
the terms of this treaty, there is to be no com- 
mitment to armed force, no alliance, no obliga- 
tion to join in any defense. 

2. Treaty for the limitation of nava] armament 
between the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Janan. 

3. Treaty between the same powers in regard to 
the use of submarines and noxious gases in war- 
fare. 

4. Declaration accompanying the four-power 
treaty preserving American rights in mandated 
territory. 

5. Agreement, supplementary to the four-power 
treaty, defining the application of the term “ in- 
sular possessions and insular dominions,” as re- 
lating to Japan. 

Replying to the Senate resolution, which re- 
quested him, if not incompatible with the public 
interest, to transmit to that body all records or 
other documents relating to the negotiations of 
the four-power treaty, President Harding trans- 
mitted to the Senate on Feb. 20 the following 
message to the Senate: ; 


“ Responsive to Senate resolution Number 237, 
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AW, LET HIM HAVE IT! 


It’s a great game, this ‘‘ Button, Button, Who’s Got 
the Button? ”’ 


asking for records, minutes, arguments, debates, 
conversations, &c., relating to the so-called four- 
power treaty, I have to advise that it is im- 
possible to comply with the Senate’s request. 
Many of the things asked for in the resolution it 
is literally impossiile to furnish, because there 
were many conversations and discussions ‘yuite 
outside the conference, yet vital to its stecess. 
Naturally, these are without record. 

“T do not believe it to be compatible with 
public interest nor consistent with the amentlics 
of international negotiations to attempt to reveal 
informal and confidential conversations or dis- 
cussions, of which no record was kept, or to sub- 
mit tentative suggestions or informal proposals, 
without which the arrival at desirable inter- 
national understandings would be rendered un- 
likely if not impossible. 

“While I am unable to transmit the informa- 
tion requested, I do, however, take this oppor- 
tunity to say most emphatically that there were 
no concealed understandings and no secret ex- 
changes of notes, and there are no commitments 
whatever except as appear in the four-power 
treaty itself and the supplementary agreement, 
which are now in the hands of the Senate. Re- 


spectfully, WARREN G. HARDING. 


“The White House, Feb. 20, 1922.” 
A spirited debate covering several weeks took 


place in the Senate on the ratificatipn 
of the four-power treaty. Opposition 
was strongly expressed by Senators 
Borah, Johnson, France and La Fol- 
lette (Republicans), and by Reed, 
Shields, Hitchcock and Robinson 
(Democrats). By March 15, how- 
ever, it became evident from the votes 
on various amendments that the tide 
was setting toward ratification, and 
on that date it was settled by unami- 
mous agreement that the final vote on 


the treaty should be taken on 
March 24. 


Proposep Cut 1n Army Forces 


On March 2 the subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
decided to cut the enlisted strength 
of the regular establishment from 
150,000 to 115,000. Concern was ex- 
pressed in army circles when this 
prospective forced reduction became 
known. Both Secretary Weeks and 
General Pershing, in recent appear- 
ances before the subcommittee, had 
urged that provision be made for an 
army of 150,000 men, and the sub- 
committee, in deciding upon 11,000 as 
the maximum number of officers, had 
disregarded the recommendation of 
General Pershing, who had outlined 
plans for “ weeding out” inefficient 
officers and bringing the force down 
to 12,000 in the expectation of then 
increasing the officer personnel to 
14,000 by commissioning officers in 
the junior grades. A reduction of 
the army to 115,000 enlisted strength, 
it was pointed out by department of- 
ficials, would mean an actual effective force of 
little more than 105,000, as the regular turnover, 
due to expiring enlistments, recruit training and 
other conditions, kept about 10,000 men on the 
average continuously out of the active ranks. 

Following a visit of General Pershing to Presi- 
dent Harding, the latter sent for the members of 
the Congressional subcommittee. In his talk 
with them he stressed his belief that it would be 
a dangerous menace to the national defense to 
reduce the enlisted strength of the army below 
130,000. His argument was that a deeper cut 
would not be justified until the National Guard 
had reached a stage of organization where the 
Government would be prepared to meet any 
emergency. When that stage was reached, he 
intimated, there would be no objection on his 
part to having a smaller standing army. Despite 
his intervention, however, the bill as reported to 
the House on March 13 fixed the ‘size of the 
army tentatively at 115,000 men and 11,000 offi- 
cers. 


Destruction oF ARMY DIRIGIBLE 


In the greatest disaster that ever befell Ameri- 
can military aeronautics, thirty-four men died on 
Feb. 21, when the army dirigible airship Roma 
plunged 1,000 feet and crashed to earth in 
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flames near the Hampton Roads (Va.) 
army base. Only eleven of the forty- 
five men aloft with her were saved, 
and some of them were terribly hurt. 
Three escaped with slight injuries. 

The breaking of the rudder with 
its vertical controls, affixed in box- 
like fashion to the stern, was believed 
to have been the cause of the dis- 
aster. Its more horrible phase came 
just as the stricken craft plummeted 
to earth. The metal-clad nose struck 
high tension electric power wires, and 
with a flash and a roar the dirigible 
was fired from stem to stern. The 
crushed, misshapen mass that thud- 
ded upon the field was a funeral 
pyre of such intense heat that the 
agonies of those who were not killed 
in the crash were mercifully brief. 

The Roma, which was 410 feet long, 
and had a speed of eighty miles an 
hour, was the army’s largest dirigible, 
and was constructed in Italy. It was 
bought by the United States from the 
Italian Government for $200,000. In 
its trial flight on Nov. 15 it had 
worked satisfactorily. Had it been 
filled with helium gas, which is non- 
inflammable, the fire would not have 
occurred, and the loss of life, if any, 
would have been small. It was 
stated that an investigation of the 
disaster would be instituted by the 
army authorities. 

That every possible advantage had been given 
to veterans of the World War and that the Amer- 
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ican Government had been more liberal than any 
other was the contention of Colonel Charles R. 
Forbes, Director of the United States Veterans 
Bureau, in a statement issued March 4. He de- 
clared that complaints that the Government had 
been derelict in its duty showed an absolute lack 
of information. 

“During the time that the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance and the Rehabilitation Division of 
the Federal Beard for Vocational Education were 
in operation,” Colonial Forbes reported, “ and 
during the five months’ existence of the present 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, a total of 1,418,- 
912 claims have been made by veterans of the 
World War; 486,884 for vocational training, 171,- 
875 for insurance, and 760,153 for death and 
disability compensation.” 

Colonel Forbes said that all relief expenditures 
for the ex-service men total $1,259,930,729. 

“A total of 831,767 claims have been allowed 
by the bureau out of the 1,418,912, divided as 
follows: 381,717 for compensation; 299,879 for 
vocational education, and 150,171 for insurance. 
Claims 


numbering 472,170 were disallowed as 
follows: 316,183 for compensation; 20,040 for 


insvrance: 135,947 for vocational education. On 
Dec. 31, 1921, there were 114,975 claims awaiting 
for compensation: 1,664 for insurance; 51,058 for 
vocational education. Since that date a material 
decrease has been made in the number of pend- 
ing cases. 

“The year 1921 was a busy one for those en- 
gaged in soldier relief work, for 431.859 claims 
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WILL HE EVER STOP TALKING? 


were filed, divided as follows: 224,772 for com- 
pensation; 25,610 for insurance and 181,477 for 
vocational education. During the same period 
220.247 claims were allowed and 97,052 com- 
pensation; 13,980 insurance, and 109,215 voca- 
tional education applications were granted. Claims 
disallowed numbered 209,178, divided as follows: 
148,102 compensation; 14,551 insurance and 45,- 
525 vocational education.” 


CopLenz Forces WITHDRAWN 


An immediate further reduction of 203 officers 
and 3,000 men in the American forces in Ger- 
many was announced on Feb. 16 by the War 
Department. There would be remaining in Ger- 
many after this reduction a total of 169 officers 
and 2,217 men. On march 20, however, President 
Harding ordered the withdrawal of all the rest 
of the American forces from the Rhine, beginning 
at once, and to be completed by July 1. The 
orders sent to Major Gen. Allen at Coblenz di- 
rected that the troops be sent home on the 
earliest available transport. 


Repucinc THE NaAvy PERSONNEL 


A reduction of the enlisted personnel of the 
navy from 100,000 to 90,000, exclusive of ap- 
prentices, was recommended to the House Naval 
Affairs Committee on Feb. 13 by Secretary of 
the Navy Denby, though at the same time he op- 
posed any cui in officers. The Secretary as- 
serted that the navy now was undermanned in 
both officers and enlisted men, but said that he 
was willing to sanction the cutting off of 10,000 
in the latter class. 


The reduction would be effected, 
he said, by putting 100 destroyers out 
of commission, thus releasing 6,400 
enlisted men, and by releasing 3,600 
men from shore stations. He said 
that he wished to retain the present 
number of apprentice seamen, namely, 
6,000. His program, he told the com- 
mittee, would mean a saving of $70,- 
000,000 in the budget for the 1922- 
1923 Naval bill. 

Bonus Britt REPORTED 


The bonus bill, about which a 
vigorous controversy had been waged 
in Congress and in the press, was 
reported to the House by Chairman 
Fordney of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on March 16. In the report 
which accompanied the bill it was esti- 
mated that the entire cost of bonus 
legislation, under the terms of the 
measure, would be $4,098,719,350 at 
the end of twenty years, and that 4,- 
458,199 men would be entitled to elect 
one of the four optional plans. 

It was estimated that 10 per cent. 
of the veterans would be paid cash, 
which those who were entitled to #5 
or less must accept. This would cost 
$16,000,000, and the money to pay it 
would have to be raised in the 
year 1923. 

It was figured that 70 per 
cent. of the men would elect the adjusted-certifi- 
cate plan and that, not taking into consideration 
the policies which would be canceled by default 
on loans, the final payment of insurance in 
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[twenty vears would be $3,154,823,350. The cost 
in the fiscal year 1923 through death payments 
on these twenty-year paid-up insurance policies, 
it was estimated, would be’ $26,604,000. 

The vocational-training plan, it was estimated, 
would be chosen by 214 per cent. of the men, 
which in the fiscal year 1923 would reach $31,- 
, 675.000, with a total cost in three 
years of $52,325,000. The farm-and- 
home plan, which, it was estimated, 
would be selected by 10 per cent., 
would cost $186,000,000, and the land- 
seltlement plan, it was figured, would 
cost $112,000,000. 

Cost oF Bonus By YEARS 

The greatest cost in any single year 
of the adjusted compensation pay- 
ments was: estimated in the report at 
$3,154,823,350 in the fiscal year 1943, 
when the certificates then outstanding 
would mature. The costs under all 
other options except the certificate 
would cease, the report said, in 1927. 
The last payments under vocational 
training would be in 1925, under farm 
and home aid in 1926, and under land 
settlement in 1927. After that time 
the only cost each year until the year 
ef the maturity of the certificates 
would be payments on account of 
deaths of holders of certificates. 

The cost in the fiscal year 1923, 
the first year after the bill came into 
operation, would be $74,297,000, the 
report said, and the costs for each 
succeeding year up to but exclusive 
of 1943 would be: 1924, $124,440,000: 
1925, $121,370,000:; 1926, $136,825,000: 
1927, $42,936,000; 1928, $27,046,000; 
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1929, $27,233,000: 1930, $27,415,000; 1931, $27,- 
674,000; 1932, $27,932,000; 1933, $28,265,000; 
1934, $28,600,000; 1935, $29,004,000; 1936, $29,- 
448,000; 1937, $30,003,000; 1938, $30,593,000; 
1939, $31,833,000; 1940, $32,144,000; 1941, $33,- 
105,000, and 1942, $34,251,000. 


While the bill was being framed it met with 
determined opposition by many important offi- 
cials, notably Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
and Controller of the Currency Crissinger. The 
former had testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee that the passage of the measure would 
entail vast expenditures without providing the 
means of meeting them, and would retard the re- 
turn of the country to prosperity. Controller 
Crissinger stated that he would advise the na- 
tional banks not to make loans upon the adjusted 
service certificates, on the ground that such loans 
would constitute “frozen” credits. The Presi- 
dent had advised the postponement of the bonus 
legislation unless the bill provided for a sales tax. 

Part of the President’s letter to Representative 

Fordney, under date of Feb. 16, outlining his 
position on the bonus, follows: 
' “Tt continues to be my best judgment that any 
compensation legislation enacted at this time 
ought to carry with it the provisions for raising 
the needed revenues, and I find myself unable to 
suggest any commendable plan other than that 
of a general sales tax. 

“Such a tax will distribute the cost of reward- 
ing the ex-service men in such a manner that it 
will be borne by all the people whom they served, 
and does not commit the Government to class im- 
position of taxes or the resumption of the bur- 
dens recently repealed, the maintenance of which 
can be justified only by a great war emergency. 
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“We have no serious problem in beginning the 
allotments of public lands and the immediate 
issue of paid-up insurance. The real difficulty 
lies in the payment of the cash bonus. Rather 
than provide that the maximum cash payments 
shall extend over a period of two and a half 
years it would be a vastly better bestowal if we 
could await the day when we may safely under- 
take to pay it once in full, so that the award 
may be turned to real advantage. 

“Jnasmuch as the Treasury is to be called upon 
to meet more than $6,000,000,000 of maturing 
obligations in the sixteen months immediately be- 
fore us, it is not possible to recommend the issue 
of several hundred millions of additional short 
time notes. Further excessive borrowings would 
likely undo all that has been accomplished in 
readjusting interest rates and _ stabilizing the 
financial world, both vitally essential to the re- 
sumption of industrial and commercial activities. 

“Granting that it is not fair to oppose any 
proposed plan without offering a substitute, let 
me repeat that I believe the American people 
will accept a levy of a general sales tax to meet 
the proposed bonus payments, and we should 
contribute thereby no added difficulties to the 
problems of readjustment. lf Congress will not 
adopt such a plan, it would be wise to let the 
legislation go over until there is a situation which 
will justify the large outlay.” 

The constitutionality of the woman suffrage 
or Nineteenth Amendment was sustained on Feb. 
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UNCLE SAM: ‘“‘ Invitation to Genoa, eh? Say, 
tell ’em I’m too busy!’’ 





27 by the United States Supreme Court in a 
unanimous decision, read by Justice 
Brandeis. 

The challenge came from the State 
of Maryland, where Oscar Leser and 
others sought to prevent the registra- 
tion of two women as qualified voters 
in Baltimore. Leser and his associates 
contended that the Constitution of 
Maryland limited suffrage to men: 
that the Legislature of Maryland had 
refused to ratify the woman suffrage 
amendment, and that the amendment 
had not become a part of the Federal 
Constitution. The Maryland State 
courts sustained the amendment and 
the United States Supreme Court like- 
wise decided against every contention 
of Leser and his associates. 


The gas companies of Greater New 
York won a sweeping victory in the 
United States Supreme Court on 
March 6, by a decision which declared 
the 80-cent gas law of 1906 confisca- 
tory as to gas sold during 1918 and 
1919. The Court ordered that all im- 
pounded funds which the lower court 
had held under the $1.20 rate permit- 
ted after the State laws were contested 
be released promptly to the gas com- 
panies, subject only to deductions for 
such costs as were clearly assessable 
to the companies. It was understood 
that the impounded funds aggregated 
more than $20,000,000. There was no 
dissenting opinion. In the case of the 
Consolidated Gas Co., the Court said: 
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“We do not intend by anything said 
herein to intimate what would have 
been a reasonable rate for the sale of 
gas under the circumstances disclosed. 
The 80-cent rate was confiscatory; the 
$1.20 maximum imposed by the Court 
during a specified period as a condi- 
tion to the injunction was a limitation 
in favor of the consumers.” 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor issued on 
Feb. 26 an address to the American 
people, calling upon all members of 
the Federation and other citizens to 
demand of their Senators and Con- 
gressmen that the Volstead act be 
amended so as to permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of light wine and beer. 
It declared that its investigations had 
shown that there had been: 


“1. A general disregard of the law 
among all classes of people, including 
those who made the law. 

“9. Creation of thousands of moon- 
shiners in both country and city. 

“3. The creation of an army of 
bootleggers. 

“4. An amazing increase in the 
traffic in poisons and deadly concoc- 
tions and drugs. 

“5. An increased rate of insanity, 
blindness and crime among the users 
of these concoctions and drugs. 

“6. Increase in unemployment due 
to loss of employment by workers in 
forty-five industries directly or in- 
directly connected with the manu- 
facture of liquors. 

“7. Increase in taxes to city, State 
and national Governments amounting to approx- 
imately $1,000,000, 600 a year.” 

It was further declared in the statement that 
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the Federation sought no violation of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, but such a reasonable inter- 
pretation of it that the law might be enforceable 
and enforced. Such an interpretation, it con- 
tended, would result in the restoration to the 
people of the lawful use of light wines and beer, 
which under the provisions of the Eighteenth 
Amendment “ can and should be rightfully de- 
clared as non-intoxicating beverages.” 

A novel phase of prohibition enforcement was 
initiated Feb. 19 when the British schooner An- 
nabelle was seized off Jewfish Creek, about forty 
miles south of Miami, Fla., with a cargo of 11,500 
cases of whisky aboard, by airplanes of the pro- 
hibition squadron operating out of Miami and 
adjacent coastal towns. The crew offered no re- 
sistance when the flying machines, with their guns 
pointed at the schooner, swooped down on the 
vessel. 

The lower house of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture ratified the Federal prohibition amendment 
on March 9 by a vote of 33 to 24, thus bringing 
to an end a bitter two years’ struggle. The 
amendment had been passed in the Senate on 
March 6. Concurrence by the House in the Sen- 
ate resolution disposed completely of the ratifi- 
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Where they are so plentiful it does seem as though we 
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cation subject, as concurrent resolutions do not 
go to the Governor for his action. The only 
States that have not ratified the Eighteenth 
Amendment are Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


Raitroap INCOME FoR 192 


Net operating income of railroads in the Unit- 
ed States, sum available for interest, dividends, 
rentals and surplus of the corporations owning 
the properties, amounted for 1921 to $615,625,- 
619, according to compilations issued on Feb. 26 
by the Association of Railway Executives. This 
was computed by the association to represent a 
return of 3.31 per cent. on the tentative valua- 
tion fixed for all railway property by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and covered reports 
from all of the 201 Class 1 railroads which oper- 
ate the greatest proportion of American railway 
mileage. The total operating revenue for 1921 
was given as $5,569,888,000, or 10.6 per cent. less 
than the total for 1920, and total operating ex- 
penses were $4,602,425,000, a decrease of 21.1 
per cent. 


DECREASE IN WAGE-EARNERS’ Pay 


A study of wages and hours of work in the 
factories of New York State, issued March 5 by 
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Industrial Commissioner Henry D. 
Sayer of the State Department of 
Labor, showed that the average earn- 
ings of the workers in January were 
$3.18 lower than in January of last 
year. The average of earnings in 
January was $24.34. 

The adoption of part-time schedules 
and the elimination of overtime that 
prevailed in some factories before the 
helidays caused the decrease in aver- 
age earnings in some industries. Wage 
rate reductions were factors causing 
lower earnings in other industries. 
Seasonal activity was responsible for 
some of the increases reported. A few 
factories reported slight increases in 
wage rates, which, however, could not 
offset the numerous reductions re- 
ported, ranging from 5 per cent. to 30 
per cent. 


Foreicn Dest COMMISSION 


Nominations for the Foreign Debt 
Funding Commission were sent by 
President Harding to the Senate on 
Feb. 21. In addition to Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon, whose appoint- 
ment was expressly stipulated in the 
funding bill, the nominees were Secre- 
tary of State Hughes, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, Senator Reed 
Smoot of Utah and Representative 
Theodore Burton of Ohio. 

It was stated at the Treasury De- 
partment that the funding operations 
would be taken up with each country 
in order of the size of their loans from 
this country. This would place the 
British negotiations first, followed by 
the French, Italian and Belgian. The 
initial stages of the negotiations, it 
was indicated, would be taken through diplomatic 
channels, and it was unlikely that one or more 
of the members of the commission would be sent 
to Europe. 


Rawson New Iowa SENATOR 


Governor Kendall of Iowa on Feb. 17 appointed 
Charles A. Rawson of Des Moines to succeed 
William S. Kenyon as United States Senator from 
Iowa, following the appointment of the latter by 
President Harding as Judge of the Circuit Court. 
Mr. Rawson, it was understood, would serve only 
until a successor was chosen at the general elec- 
tion in November. 

Mr. Rawson was born in Des Moines in 1867. 
He is engaged in the manufacture of bricks and 
tiling, with many side lines. He is a Director of 
the Des Moines National Bank and serves as Di- 
rector of several trust and insurance companies. 
He was named Chairman of the State Central 
Committee in 1912 and has served continuously 
since. 

New PostMASTER GENERAL 
President Harding on March 2 appointed Dr. 


Hubert Work, First Assistant Postmaster General, 
as Postmaster General, succeeding Will H. Hays, 
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trator while still acting as a Federal Judge, made 
public on Feb. 20 a letter to President Harding 
asking that the Judge’s resignation be not ac- 
cepted. On March 1 Judge George A. Carpen- 
Washington ter, senior Federal Judge of the Northern Dis- 
eee ee = trict United States Court, selected Judge Julian 
ane Fos Eastern W. Mack of New York to serve the unexpired 

term of Judge Landis. It was understood that 
Judge Mack would serve until such time as Presi- 
dent Harding should appoint a successor. 
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REPRESENTATIVE CANNON’S RETIREMENT 


Joseph Gurney Cannon of Illinois, affec- 
tionately known as “ Uncle Joe” Cannon, who 
at the end of his present term will have served 
forty-six years in the House of Representatives, 
of which he has four times been Speaker, de- 
clared on Feb. 19 in a letter to his Republican 
constituents of the Eighteenth Illinois District 
that the time had come for old heads to give way 
to young hearts, alert and active minds and 
vigorous bodies. Writing, as he explained, on 
the golden anniversary of his first election to the 
House, Mr. Cannon said that in turning back 
his commission he did not wish to shirk any re- 
sponsibility of public duty, but simply to open 
the door of opportunity to younger men. 

*T shall not be a drone,” he says in conclusion, 
“but a citizen in the ranks, doing all in my 
power to support the party and the policies that 
have in the last fifty years added so much to the 
prosperity and happiness of the American people 
and given their Government such a command- 
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whose resignation became effective 
March 4. The nomination was con- 
firmed by the Senate the day it was 
sent in. Dr. Work was born at Marion 
Center, Pa., July 3, 1860. Following 
his graduation from the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1883, he began practicing in 
Greeley, Col. Later he moved to — 
Pueblo, where he became a specialist ont malin 
in mental and nervous diseases. Last CHILDREN, SIR 
year he was chosen President of the - 
American Medical Association. In ad- 
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been an active figure in Colorado LOOKIN FELLERS 


politics. He was the Republican 
nominee for Senator in 1916, when 
he was defeated by Charles S. Thomas. 
The same year he was elected Repub- 
lican National Committeeman. 


RESIGNATION OF JuDcE LANDIS 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
United States District Judge, residing 
in Chicago, sent in his resignation to 
President Harding on Feb. 18, to be- 
come effective March 1. Former Rep- 
resentative Welby of Ohio, who filed 
impeachment proceedings in thre 3 
House last year against Judge Landis, —N. E. A. Service 
because of his serving as baseball arbi- INTRODUCTIONS ARE NOW IN ORDER 
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ing place among the nations and peoples of the 
civilized world.” 

Mr. Cannon was born at Guilford, N. C., May 
7, 1836, and is therefore in his 86th year. 


Porto Rico 


Congress and the courts have taken cognizance 
of the dispute between E. Mont Reily of Kansas 
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United States, succeeding Will H. Hays 
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Rico, and the people ship to devote his 
of the island. Pro- full time to the task 
ceedings were insti- of supreme ruler of 


tuted in Porto Rico the baseball world 


early in March to 

test the legality of 

the Governor’s action in appointing members of 
the minority parties as the Commissioners of the 
Intericr, Health and Agriculture. The nomina- 
tions of these men were rejected on Feb. 17 by 
the Porto Rico Senate. The candidates were re- 
appointed by Governor Reily after the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, and a complete deadiock be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative branches of 
the Government resulted. Quo warranto pro- 
ceedings were begun in Porto Rico on March 11 
for the removal of these three undesired ap- 
pointees. 








As regards the movement for independence 
[see page 108], Porto Ricans’ see a way out in 
the creation of an “Associated Free State” such as 
is proposed by Representative Campbell of Kansas. 
The bill which he introduced, and which is now 
a oe pefere the House Committee on Insular Affairs, 

JOSEPH G. CANNON gives the Porto Ricans the right to elect their 
Veteran Illinois Congressman, who is about own Governor. The Governor, it provides, will 
to retire after half a century of almost : . 3 : 7 P TT..: 

appoint his own department heads, and United 


continuous service in the House, part : * 
of the time us Speaker States laws will prevail, to be administered by 
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Porto Ricans, who wwl retain American citizen- 
ship. Their responsibilities to the Government 
at Washington would be as binding as those of 
any of the forty-eight States, but the island 
would have no voting representation in Congress 
and no voice in the conduct of national affairs. 
The United States would have a resident Com- 
missioner in an advisory capacity, with power to 
suspend laws antagonistic to American interests 
until the President decides on them; the Com- 
missioner may call on the military and naval 
forces, should martial law be ordered. All 
taxes would go into the Porto Rican Treasury. 

Formal charges against Governor Reily were 
made in the House of Representatives on March 
2 by Felix Cordova Davila, resident Commis- 
sioner from Porto Rico, whe demanded an in- 
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vestigation. Mr. Davila charged Reily with re- 
moving officials of long experience and ap- 
pointing incompetent persons in their place. He 
also made charges against the Governor’s finan- 
cial record. “His past is shady, to say the 
least,” declared Mr. Davila. ‘“ Appointed As- 
sistant Postmaster of Kansas City in 1902, in 
1904 he was recommended for removal for hav- 
ing made alleged false affidavits. In 1909 he 
was investigated and the Postmaster was di- 
rected to remove him.” The Porto Rican Senate 
by resolution, adopted on Feb. 25, the day of 
adjournment, requested an investigation by Con- 
gress into Governor Reily’s conduct, and Repre- 
sentative Humphreys of Mississippi introduced a 
resolution on March 3 providing for such an 
inquiry. 
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THE RUSSIAN FAMINE TRAGEDY 


Millions faced by death, despite combined efforts of Russian, European and 


American relief organizations—American 


relief to end by September— 


Secretary Hoover's report to President Harding 


ESPITE all the efforts of Europe, working 
D mainly through the relief organization of 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, and of America, 
operating through the relief organization formerly 
headed by Herbert Hoover, the famine situation, 
according to expert information, is still tragic in 
the extreme. Dr. Nansen continued his appeals 
in England for large-scale relief, declaring that 
at least 6,000,000 Russians are doomed to 
death; that 20,000,000 are in danger, and 
that from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 may be saved 
through relief work from outside. On Feb. 17, 
in a public lecture in London, Dr. Nansen urged 
the Western Governments to advance at once the 
sums necessary for the creation of the machinery 
for this work, declaring that it was to the world’s 
own interest to do so, as Russia’s trade resources 
could never be regained until the famine situa- 
tion was relieved. 

The first two shipments of grain reached Rus- 
sia in the middle of February. The Moscow 
Government, however, according to a statement 
issued by the American Relief Administration on 
Feb. 10, had asked for further additions to the 
child-feeding program, in view of increasingly 
terrible conditions in the Volga region. On Feb. 
1 the American statement said 90,349 children 
in the Ufa region were receiving a meal daily, 


Collecting twenty-eight dead from one 

village in Russia. From a photo by Dr. 

Hansen, who states that 10,000,000 peo- 

ple in Russia are doomed to die of 
starvation 


and 109,950 were being cared for in the Oren- 
burg region. On Jan. 15, 101,205 were being fed 
in the Tsaritsyn district. The Relief Administra- 
tion, however, added that the conditions they had 
found in Ufa and the five southern provinces were 
so appalling that these figures must be greatly 
increased to avert an enormous death rate. In 
Ufa one inspector saw naked children lying on 
boards, while seven out of fifteen Russian doc- 
tors were too sick themselves to attend patients. 
Official confirmation of murder, combined with 
cannibalism, had reached Moscow. American 
testimony of dozens of such cases was cabled 
by Mr. Walter Duranty on Feb. 25. 


Famine Horrors DEescripep 


Professor Meredith Atkinson of Melbourne 
University, on his arrival in London from Russia 
at the end of February, stated that the Soviet 
authorities were doing their best to get the food 
to the people who needed it. This was particu- 
larly true of the village local committees, which 
were not necessarily Communist. He saw, how- 
ever, a deplorable degree of incompetence and 
inefficiency in the administration of relief. It 
was impossible to be certain that the simplest 
arrangements would be carried out, because of 
the lack of co-ordination between the various 
Government departments and the Russian _per- 
sonnel. Each of the three foreign organizations 
in the field—the Save the Children Fund, the 
Quakers and the American Relief Administration 
—he stated, was remarkably efficient. 

“T have seen thousands of dead and dying 
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people,” said Professor Atkinson. “ There is 
typhus raging everywhere, especially in the refu- 
gee barracks at Saratov, which must be the most 
horrible place on earth. There are men, women 
and children without clothing huddled together 
on shelves. The conditions are indescribably in- 
sanitary. Many of these people are raving in 
delirium. There are numbers of deaths every 
day, and the vast majority of the inmates, with 
the exception of the children, receive no food. 
It was pitiable to see little groups of refugees 
coming into the town, who had managed to trek 
many scores of miles, and to know that in a 
few hours they would become inhabitants of that 
dreadful place, with no hope of survival. 


“T have seen dead bodies piled high on the 
windowsills of railway stations, the roads_be- 
tween villages practically lined with the corpses 
of those who had fallen by the way. I was one 
of the very few to come through all these hor- 
rors without being attacked by typhus, and one 
cannot speak too highly of the magnificent self- 
sacrifice of those British men and women work- 
ing in the field. 

“T saw undoubted evidence of cannibalism. 
Bodies were thrown into the snow, left unburied, 
and stolen. by night for food. Also parents and 
children murder one another. One man mur- 
dered his wife and pickled her in a cask. I can 
vouch personally for the truth of these cases. 
People consume all kinds of refuse, rendering 
their stomachs incapable of assimilating the food 
given by the relief workers. 

“ Perhaps the most terrible of all one’s experi- 
ences was to receive deputations of mothers in 
the villages, first to thank us, crying out, ‘We 
and our children must truly have perished but 
for the English people, and then to ask us if 
we could raise the percentage of village children 
to receive the ration. To have to refuse because 
of the lack of transport or of money was heart- 
rending. In ma..y cottages I have seen mothers 
and children lying dying on the stove, and others 
just able to totter about with all the dreadful 
marks of famine on their bodies. And these are 
intelligent and in every way estimable people, 
whose rehabilitation is not only a great work of 
charity but of the profoundest economic interest 
to Europe.” 


Optimistic BOLSHEVIST VIEWS 


A totally different view of the seriousness of 
the famine crisis was made public on March 9 in 
the form of a report by Dr. Semashko, Soviet 
Commissioner of Health. The estimates of the 
probable mortality made by Dr. Semashko fell 
far below the figures given by Dr. Nansen. The 
total deaths so far, he said, should not exceed 
200,000. This estimate, it should be pointed out, 
is based on the mortality at Ufa up to Feb. 22, 
a total of 16,869 deaths, both from famine and 
its train of disease, but not including typhus. 
Though this method of computation may seem 
uncertain, the report of Dr. Semashko represents 
the first approximately accurate figures of actual 
deaths due to the famine. Dr. Semashko placed 
the total number of famine-stricken at between 
12,000,000 and 15,000,000, and said that, accord- 
ing to the most pessimistic estimates, there were 


25,000,000 affected. He added that the Province 
of Ufa holds at least one-tenth of the total suf- 
ferers, and that if the death rate in Ufa is main- 
tained or increased for a year the total deaths 
would vary between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000. This 
is a far cry from the 6,000,000 calculated by 
Dr. Nansen. 


Typhus, said Dr. Semashko, was decreasing. 
In many places it had never been as bad as in 
1919. Cholera, however, had appeared in Kiev, 
Ekaterinoslay and Voronezh, and a new cholera 
epidemic was feared for the Spring. Serums and 
quinine were low, and the medical personnel had 
been greatly depleted through typhus mortality. 
Medicines purchased abroad at a cost of 3,000,000 
gold rubles represented only about 25 per cent. 
of the need. 


An American observer, Captain Paxton Hib- 
ben of the Near East Relief, who has recently 
returned from Russia, in testifying before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture on March 21, 
was far from sharing the optimistic view held 
by Dr. Semashko. He declared that 33,000,000 
persons were in a starving condition in the Volga 
region, and shared the view of Dr. Nansen that 
at least 6,000,000 would die within six months 
unless additional help were sent. The extent of 
the tragedy was such, he declared, that the 
Hoover plan for relief would not succeed as a 
permanent means of relief. According to Edgar 
Rickard, an official of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, that organization is planning to 
withdraw from Russia by September of this vear 
on the assumption that the Russians should be 
able to cope with the situation by that time. 


Meanwhile, however, the famine area was om- 
cially reported to have increased in February. 
In the vicinity of Theodosia, Crimea, 150 per- 
sons were dying daily. The suffering had also 
extended to some of the Ural Provinces, and 
deaths were occurring daily in Ekaterinburg and 
Cheliabinsk. Moscow was beginning to be af- 
fected, and the Moscow Soviet was apprehensive 
that it would be unable to continue to supply 
sufficient food for the needs of the army and the 
working population. Mr. F. B. Lyon, one of the 
American Relief Administration’s District Super- 
intendents, gave a distressing account of events 
in Orenburg, capital of the Mongolian Khirgiz 
Republic, where he saw the dying drag them- 
selves daily to the nublic cemetery to expire, and 
where wolfish dogs were enjoying horrible feasts. 
Twenty-five trains from Novorossysk, on the Black 
Sea, were moving to the hunger centres near the 
end of February, bearing grain purchased from 
the $20,000,000 fund appropriated by the Ameri- 


can Congress. 
Mr. Hoover’s REPoRT 


In response to a personal request from Presi- 
dent Harding, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, on Feb. 10 submitted to the President a 
special report on the status of the work for 
famine relief. This report read in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The American Relief Administration was ap- 
pointed by you to distribute the Congressional 
appropriation; also to distribute food, clothing 
and medical supplies from a number of other 
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sources. The total resources of this organization 
since the beginning of its work in Russia are, in 
round numbers, as follows: 


Congressional authorization of Dec. 
22 


be alia Cetera Creal se ake ad ata «+ ++++-$20,000,000 
Surplus medical supplies ap»ropri- 
ated by Congress, Jan. 20....... 4,000,000 
Existing charitable balances of the 
Relief Administration ........... 10,000,000 
American Red Cross contribution 
of medical supplies ...........--. 38,600,000 
Laura Spelman memorial...... ones 500,000 


Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 

tee, initial contribution.......... 700,000 
Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 

tee, special donation........... 161,000 
Volga Valley Relief Association... 145,000 
Federal Council of Churches of 


Christ in AMerica... <<. wecwies 50,000 
International Committee Y.M.C. A. 50,000 
Mennonite Central Committee...... 58,000 


National Lutheran Council........ 300,000 
Food transfers from individuals and 
groups in the United States to in- 


viduals in Russia. ... cccdecce . 870,000 
Food transfers to the ‘American 

Friends Service Committee...... ‘ 265,000 
Furnished by Soviet Government in 

SO GME pideccntcusacous - 10,200,000 


Furnished by Soviet Gove rmment. in 
gold, February .......++...+se.206 2,000,000 








Total resources ...... wekedne . « $52,899, 700 


“ The American Relief Administration extended 
its work from children in other parts of Europe 
to children in Russia in September, 1921. Until 


Fighting famine in Russia: Transport- 

ing American Relief Administration sup- 

plies on sledges from the central ware- 

house in Uralsk, under military escort, 

to the starving millions in the famine 
region 
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the passage of the Congressional appropriations 
on Dec. 22 and Jan. 20, and the receipt of the 
gold contribution from the Soviet Government on 
Jan. 10, it was dependent upon its reserve of 
charitable funds, and confined its work to chil- 
dren and transmission of food orders. It had 
gradually increased its service up to feeding 
1,200,000 on the Ist of January. 


“The larger resources made available at the 
first of the year permitted a program of distri- 
bution to adults and the provision of seed. Under 
your direction a purchasing commission for the 
Congressional fund was established on Dec. 24, 
through whom all purchases are made from the 
lowest bidders. The first ship from this fund 
was dispatched on Jan. 1, and during that month 
twenty-four full American shiploads and several 
part cargoes were dispatched on all accounts. 
These shipments included 301,056,000 pounds ot 
corn, 31,632,000 pounds of seed wheat, 25,700,000 
pounds of milk and sundry food and medical 
supplies for children, making a total of 160,000 
tons. During February about 150,000 tons will 
be dispatched. 

“The resources of the administration in hand 
will permit of the shipment of approximately 
600,000 tons as from Jan. 1, and the last ship- 
ment from America to be of use before the 
harvest is about the end of May. 

“The American Relief Administration operates 
under agreement with the Soviet authorities of 
last August, which has secured the release of 
American prisoners and so far proved by experi- 
ence to give protection to the personnel and 
independence in actual American distribution. 
Under this agreement the Soviet authorities fur- 
nish free all transportation, warehousing, build- 
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ings and currency required for payment of Rus- 
sian staff. American personnel is largely volun- 
tary, and the whole overhead is borne by its own 
special funds, so that the entire Congressional 
authorization is devoted to purchase and trans- 
portation without other charges. 


“The method of distribution is to set up local 
committees on a strictly non-sectarian and non- 
political basis. Many thousand such committees 
have been created by the administration, and over 
6,000 feeding stations under the name of the 
American Relief Administration have so far been 
opened in the different towns and villages. These 
committees are usually under the Chairmanship 
of the local doctor or school teacher and embrace 
in their membership every section of the loc | 
community, the whole under American direction 
and supervision. There has been faithful co- 
operation almost everywhere. The exceptions are 
easily attributable to the indifference and inso- 
lence of the type o! officials who have never 
possessed human compassion or a spark of human 
kindness. 

“So far the rule of the administration, main- 
tained for years throughout E:rope, has been 
adhered to of issuing no food except that eaten 
on the premises, and requiring evidence of actual 
undernourishment before admission. Methods 
have been worked out for proper checks on issues 
to peasants in their homes in certain cases. 


“The famine is proving of even larger dimen- 
sions than anticipated, for the agrcultural deca- 
dence outside the special drought region of the 
Volga Basin is so severe in some places as to 
amount to famine. The amount of food esti- 
mated by the Soviet authorities as being avail- 
able for towns in the non-drought area seems to 
have been much overestimated. 

“The neck of the bottle in relief to the 
drought area is port facilities and transporta- 
tion inside Russia. It is impossible to determine 
at this moment what quantities can be handled, 
because the maximum pressure upon ports and 
railways will not occur until the large arrivals 
during this month. Already the Soviet transpor- 
tation authorities have requested that the rate of 
dispatch (now 5,000 tons daily) should be slowed 
down, owing to their inability to handle such 
large quantities, and already there have been con- 
gestion and delays at some points. American 
transportation and port experts have been sent in 
the hope of increasing the volume of movement. 
Both Finnish and Polish Governments have of- 
fered free railway transport during the last few 
days, and some increase can be had by using 
their ports. 

“The intensity of the famine is undoubtedly 
beyond the capacity of the accessible ports and 
railways, even if shipments were expanded con- 
siderably. In consequence, there will be a great 
death roll under any present probable internal 
movement in Russia.” 

Regarding this question of transportation, Sec- 
retary Hoover subsequently made the statement 
that the Russian railroads were failing to move 
inland to famine regions more than one-fourth of 
the grain and other foodstuffs stored at seven 
Russion seaports. He further stated, on March 
9, that the Soviet Government had agreed to re- 
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imburse the American Relief Administration for 
any demurrage loss resulting from this failure. 


Work oF OTHER AGENCIES. 


Not the least interesting portion of Secretary 
Hoover’s report was that dealing with relief com- 
mittees in the United States working outside of 
the official organization. This part of the re- 
port read as follows: 


“The American Relief Administration has 
made no appeal for general public charity to 
Russia. I have not believed that any adequate 
solution was possible through dependence upon 
such resources, in view of the overwhelming need 
in Russia and the great necessities of our home 
charities. On the other hand, no one would wish 
to discourage or to compete with any legitimate 
effort to alleviate suffering, no matter how small. 
I have considered at all times that American 
charity to all countries should be distributed in 
the name of America, and by Americanism. 

“In the early Fall, * * * arrangements 
were settled for co-ordination between the vari- 
ous American charities then interested in Rus- 
sian relief, with a view to assuring the efh- 
cient handling and distribution of the supplies 
under American direction inside Russia. The 
growing intensity of the famine has enlisted the 
interest of additional organizations and_ stimu- 
lated the creation of many new committees 
throughout the United States of various religious 
and political faiths. The organizations appealing 
for charity in America may be classified into 
several groups: 

“ (a), Those organizations whose contributions 
are distributed in Russia by the American Relief 
Administration and who are represented upon the 
Central Relief Staff at Moscow. That is, the 
American Red Cross, Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, Volga Valley Relief Society, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the Southern Baptist 
Convention, National Lutheran Council, the Youns 
Men’s Christian Association and the Mennonite 
Central Committee. The Council of Churches, 
the Southern Baptist Convention, the National 
Lutherar Council and the Volga Valley Asso- 
ciation are al engaged in strengthening their 
resources. The Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee informs me it will make a further contri- 
bution of at least $5,000,000 if its present drive 
for funds proves successful. 

“(b) The American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers) and the Russian Famine Fund of New 
York, which distributes through them. This com- 
mittee distributes through its own American staff 
in Russia and co-ordinates its work with the Re. 
lief Administration. I am informed by | the 
Friends that their resources total about $1,000,- 
000, of which $265,000 is included above. 

“(c)! The Near East Relief Committee, primar- 
ily concerned with Armenians and Syrians, but 
interested in Russia because of the inclusion of 
Caucasus Armenia in Russia. I am unable to es- 
timate the amount of their expenditures upon the 
Armenians. It amounts to considerable sums. 

“(d) The group of committees purchasing their 
supplies through the American Federated Rus- 
sian Famine Relief Committee of New York. 

“One group of these committees, comprising 
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the Friends of Soviet Russia, the Soviet Rus- 
sian Medical Relief Society, the Technical Aid 
to Soviet Russia and some two hundred affiliated 
organizations whose activities are under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. Jacob Hartman is frankly 
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GEORGE TCHITCHERIN 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs—from his 
latest photograph 


communistic, appealing to the communistic and 
Socialist sections of the United States and send- 
ing its supplies to the Communist authorities in 
Russia. 

“Another group of committees is affiliated 
with the same purchasing agency and centres 
around the Russian Red Cross, whose directing 


head in the United States is Dr. Dubrowsky, an 
agent of the Soviet Government. The Russian Red 
Cross inside Russia is a reconstruction of the 
pre-war Russian organization, under the general 
control of the Soviet Government, and has been 
recognized by the International Red Cross at 
Geneva. The committees aifiliated with the Rus- 
sian Red Cross comprise the American Commit- 
tee for Russian Famine Relief of Chicago, the 
American Committee for Relief of Russian Chil- 
dren of New York and the Canadian Famine Re- 
lief Committee of Winnipeg. 

“The American Federated Russian Famine Re- 
lief Committee has apparently secured about 
$350,000 in cash and some $200,000 in kind from 
both the above groups. 


*(e) The International Committee in Europe, 
under Dr. Nansen, through whom the British 
Save the Children Fund and other funds provide 
about $2,500,000; the Norwegian, Swedish, Italian 
and other European national funds, which also 
distribute through this agency. The French Gov- 
ernment has voted $550,000, and the totals avail- 
able to Dr. Nansen’s organization apparently 
amount to about $4,000,000. 

“The Relief Administration hopes to sustain 
from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 people, and all the 
other associations (outside of Armenia) expect to 


care for some 400,000 to 500,000.” 


In view of the information given by Secrétary 
Hoover regarding the Soviet affiliations of the 
American Committee for Russian Famine Relief 
of Chicago, which has a large membership, Presi- 
dent Harding withdrew official support from that 
organization. Walter Liggett, the Acting Secre- 
tary, issued a formal protest against the findings 
of Secretary Hoover, who was violently de- 
nounced by various radical organs in smypathy 
with the Soviet regime. 

In concluding his report Secretary Hoover 
said: “The pathetic gratitude of the Russian 
people is impossible of description, and the mil- 
lions of lives saved will be indeed a sufficient 
recompense to the American people for the very 
great sacrifices they are making to render this 
service possible.” 


RECENT EVENTS IN HOLLAND 


_ opening of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice in the Carnegie Peace 
Palace at The Hague on Feb. 15 was made a 
gala occasion by the city. [A full account of 
this momentous event will be found on page 87.] 
On Feb. 27 the older Hague tribunal, known 
as the Arbitration Court, pronounced against 
Germany in the case of the sinking of the Dutch 
steamship Tubantia. The Dutch interests, rep- 
resented by Dr. Struycken, declared that the 
sinking was done by a German submarine in 
the North Sea. The Germans, including Com- 
mander von Muller of Emden fame, tried in 
vain to prove that the Tubantia was sunk by 
a floating torpedo. 


According to credible reports, the Dutch do 
not especially like the Germans, but are abso- 
lutely tied to them financially and industrially. 
German is, next to Dutch, the language best 
understood and spoken in Holland. 

The anti-dynastic feeling is declared to be 
strong in Holland. The upshot of different 
stories of the troubles following the World War 
is that undoubtedly the matter came very close 
to a revolution, but later a reaction set in, when 
the people took the horses from the Queen’s 
carriage and drew it through the streets. The 
taxes are exceedingly high, and the popular dis- 
content on that score is as emphatic as in other 
countries. 
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Refugees escaping 
from famines 
scourged Russia to 
their homes in Lith- 
uania after four 
years’ exile. This 
snapshot was 
taken at the border 
station between So- 
viet Russia and 
Latvia. The “ tap- 
looshka,’”’ as_ the 
Russians call a 
freight car used for 
passengers, is 
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crowded with as 
W OR kK many people as it 
can hold 


FOR 
FAMINE 
REFUGEES 







Lettish activities for trade resumption with the Entente powers, especially 
France—How the Riga Government and the American Relief Administration 


are working to alleviate suffering 


HE Letts have for some time been pursuing 

a policy of trade resumption with the nations 

of the Entente, and it was stated from Riga in 
February that several such treaties are now near 
conclusion. A special commission, presided over 
by M. Meyerovics, the Premier and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, aided by M. Albat, Under Sec- 
retary of State, has been occupied with all these 
questions since last December. Comte de Martel, 
the French representative at Riga, has been active 
in taking advantage of the Lettish Government’s 
desire for foreign trade in favor of his own coun- 
try, and the main terms of an economic treaty 
between Latvia and France have been laid down 
on the basis of “ the most favored nation” policy. 
Few people in the United States realize the 
serious effects of the famine situation on Latvia. 
The President of the Lettish Constituent Assem- 
bly, Dr. Janis Tchakste, supported by Premier 
Meyerovics, by the Minister of the Interior, M. 
Kweesis, under whose authorization Dr. K. Barons, 
head of the Health Department, conducts relief 
work, and by all the other members of the Gov- 
ernment, is working strenuously to relieve the 
situation. The Health Department is sending 
many Lettish doctors and nurses into the refugee 
camps near the Latvian border, where they are 
doing effective work among the afflicted. Eight 
refugee kitchens are located near the eastern 
border, where many Lettish refugees are con- 
stantly returning from famine-stricken Russia. 
The unfortunates arrive in a miserable condition 
—destitute of food, clothing and virtually every- 
thing. After traveling for three weeks on trains 
coming from the interior of Russia, they must 
be bathed, disinfected and, when diseased, must 
be cared for and isolated until cured. The Let- 
tish Red Cross is well organized and equipped 
for service, many of the nurses having been 





trained in Russian hospitals before the war. The 
nurses work incessantly in these border camps 
to keep infection from spreading into Central 
and Western Latvia. 

The Lettish Government has received invalu- 
able aid from the American Relief Administration 
in this work. The American organization began 
its work in Latvia in February, 1921. Captain 
John C. Miller of Scranton, Pa., is Chief of the 
Mission to the Baltic States, which is now operat- 
ing not only in Latvia but also in Esthonia and 
Lithuania. The main stress of the American 
effort is laid on child feeding. No fewer than 
17,000 children at Riga were kept alive with 
American food during the Winter. Besides twelve 
feeding kitchens, there are twenty-eight asylums 
where orphan children are being housed, clothed 
and fed by American bounty. Some 280 are 
being fed in the two refugee stations on the 
border. In the year ended Jan. 31, 1922, the 
Latvian Government, on its part, expended more 
than $107,000 for the upkeep of these kitchens, 
which are maintained largely by the American 
Administration all over Latvia, one kitchen to 
each town, wherever the need is greatest. Eighty- 
four of these kitchens are in operation in Latvia, 
exclusive of Riga, the capital. Four are in 
Libau, the second largest Lettish city after Riga. 
Five are in Dvinsk, about 200 miles southeast of 
Riga. Dvinsk is greatly overcrowded and much 
poverty and suffering exist in this centre. The 
organization of the Latvian Children’s Relief As- 
sociation is considered one of the most important 
achievements of the American Administration, for 
it means that when the Americans withdraw there 
will be left a local organization fully educated 
to complete the work. 

Tn all, the American Relief Administration has 


allocated food supplies for 40,000 children. 
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LITHUANIA UNDER TWO 
GOVERNMENTS 
Decision of the new pro-Polish Vilna Diet to unite with Poland—Failure of 
Lithuanian and Polish Governments to reach a settlement 


[PERIOD ENDED 


ILNA PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT—The 

Vilna controversy between Lithuania and 
Poland is one of those international questions so 
deeply rooted in national sentiment that there 
seems to be no permanent solution possible. The 
efforts of M. Paul Hymans, representing the 
League of Nations, to effect a settlement failed. 
The Poles secured the withdrawal of General 
Zeligowski, who had held Vilna by force for 
many months. They then held elections in the 
Vilna district for a local Diet to decide the future 
of the disputed area (Jan. 8). The League of 
Nations Council refused to accept the result of 
these elections, on the ground that they had not 
been conducted under its control, and the Lith- 
uanian Government, on its part, did not fail to 
accuse the Poles of irregularity, declaring that 
the election was stage-managed by Poland in a 
region occupied by Polish troops, preventing any 
possibility of free expression of the will of the 
inhabitants. M. Meysztowics, however, head of 
the Polish Provisional Government in Vilna, 
which succeeded the irregular administration of. 
General Zeligowski, declared at the opening ses- 
sion of the new Diet (Feb. 1) that it had been 
created by a vote of 64 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. The Deputies elected, according to M. 
Meysztowics, were distributed as follows: Na- 
tionalists, 43; Moderate Peasants, 35; Populists, 
12; Extreme Left Peasants, 10; Socialists, 2. All 
these were in favor of reunion with Poland, but 
with a difference. The first two parties named 
favored complete incorporation, or annexation; 
the others stood for some form of local autonomy. 
In other words, 78 per cent. favored complete 
union. An important statement made by M. 
Meysztowics gave a hint of what may eventually 
be the outcome: ‘“ The adoption of an indefinite 
formula is possible in the circumstances.” This 
means a compromise policy between the two ex- 
tremes—that is, some form of local government 
in close affiliation with Poland, where there is 
an influential party in favor of federation, as 
opposed to annexation. 

On Feb. 20, however, the Vilna Diet, by a 
unanimous vote of the 96 members present, de- 
clared for union with Poland. After the vote 
the Diet adjourned for a religious mass of thanks- 
giving at the cathedral, and the hoisting of 
thousands of Polish flags filled the old Lithuanian 
city with unwonted color. The vote was made 
up of several resolutions. The salient motions 
were these: 

All authority or delegation of authority 
imposed by Russia is forever abolished. 


All Lithuanian claims under the Soviet- 
Lithuanian Treaty of July, 1920, are invalid. 


MarcH 15,. 1922] 


No decisions affecting Vilna territories are 
valid without the consent of the Vilna Diet. 

The Vilna territories are unconditionally 
and indivisibly part of Poland, which has 
complete supremacy over the Vilna_terri- 
tories. 

Poland alone has the exclusive right to 
administer the Vilna territories under the 
Polish Constitution of May, 1921. 

The Polish Government is asked imme- 
diately to arrange for the union of the Vilna 
territories. 

M. Skirmunt, the Polish Foreign Minister, com- 
mented on this decision thus: “The Polish Gov- 
ernment considers that the decision of the Vilna 
Diet should be the deciding factor * * * 
taking into consideration, however, foreign opin- 
ion, in order to avoid any disagreements arising 
from the settlement.” Te Lithuanian Goyern- 
ment of Kovno, however, has refused to consider 
any decision reached by the new Vilna Diet, and 
in its notes to- Warsaw since the end of January 
has steadily demanded that the Polish Govern- 
ment withdraw its administration from Vilna and 
allow the situation to revert to the status quo 
existing before General Zeligowski executed his 
coup. It consented, however, to new direct nego- 
tiations. Meanwhile (March 3), the hand of the 
Ponikowski Cabinet was forced by the demand 
of the Vilna delegates in Warsaw that the terri- 
tory be immediately annexed. The Cabinet’s re- 
fusal, influenced by foreign opinion, and, it is 
said, particularly by the attitude of Great Britain, 
led to the Government’s overthrow. A new Min- 
istry was s*bsequently formed by M. Ponikowski, 
committed to the same policy as the previous one. 

THE KOVNO GOVERNMENT—The Lithua- 
nian Government meanwhile functions in Kovno, 
a short distance south of Vilna. It chose that 
place as its capital when driven out of Vilna. 
A new Cabinet took office at the end of January, 
headed by M. Galvanauskas, and made un of 
Democrats and Christian Democrats. The nort- 
folios were thus distributed: 

M. GALvANAUSKAS, Premier. 

Dr. Jurcutis, Foreign Affairs. 

M. Dosxkevicius, Finance, Commerce and 
Industry. 

M. Peter VILetsts, Roads and Communica- 
tions 

M. Atexsa, Agriculture. 

M. Karos.is, Justice. 

M. Suizys, War. 

M. Castmir OLEKA, Interio.. 

M. Juopakis, Education. 

M. SoxoverciKas, Jewish Affairs. 

M. Vaxusa, White Russian Affairs. 
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The appointment of M. Galvanauskas to the 
Premiership was believed to be a good omen for 
the settlement of the Vilna controversy, as this 
statesman had taken part in all the conferences 
initiated by the League of Nations. His tendency 
has been toward conciliation and alliances with 
the neighboring countries. In his declaration of 


policy, read before the Lithuanian Seim (Parlia- 
ment) on Feb. 7, he made special reference to 
the still unrealized project of forming a Baltic 
league—one of the great obstacles to which, be 
it said, is the continuance of the Vilna conflict 
with Poland, in which Lithuania apparently has 
the sympathy and: support of Latvia. 


FINLAND’S PROBLEMS DUE TO RUSSIA 


HE burden of caring for the 10,000 refugees 
from the crushed revolt in East Karelia con- 
tinued to constitute a difficult problem for Fin- 
land, whose Government would not give up the 
fugitives to the Bolshevist reign of terror under- 
stood to be carried on in their homeland. On 
the initiative of the Ministry of the Interior a 
special Refugees’ Relief Committee was organ- 
ized which established refugee centres, with re- 
serve stocks of provisions, where the fugitives 
could be kept until employment could be created 
for them. Mme. Staalberg, wife of the President 
of the Finnish Republic, appointed a special 
committee to take charge of parentless or other 
destitute children.- The Duodecim (Finland’s Na- 
tional Medical Association) took measures agreed 
upon with the Government to care for the sick 
in border communes. 

The longest and hottest debate in the Finnish 
Riksdag (Edouskunta) was over the Defense 
Duty bill. The Government bill proposed a 
year’s training and active service for every man 
of military age. This was carried, Feb. 24, by a 
vote of 96 to 92, after a notable argument by the 
Premier. He declared that the danger from the 
East constantly grew, the Bolsheviki threatening 
to lead the world revolution over Finland, which 
must be prepared to meet a numerically superior 


enemy. The chief opposition was from the Agra- 
rians and the Socialists. 

Minister Heikki Ritavuori of the Interior was 
shot dead as he was leaving his house early in 
the evening of Feb. 14. The murderer, Ernst 
Tanderfelt, who was immediately captured, was 
officially described as demented, and no political 
significance was attached to the crime. M. Rita- 
vuori, who was 41 years old and a lawyer, was 
the most radical member of the present Govern- 
ment, and extremely unpopular with the Conser- 
vatives, who accused him of undue tenderness 
toward Bolshevism. He was regarded as the 
driving force in pushing through the amnesty 
measures in behalf of Red rebels. Some weeks 
before he had aroused bitter feeling by ordering 
two Karelians expelled from the country, one of 
whom proved to be a delegate who was to ac- 
company the Finnish envoy to Geneva. In the 
last few days of his life he aroused a storm of 
obloquy by his. announcement of impending re- 
‘organization of the secret police, which had in- 
curred the extreme hatred of communists and 
Right Socialists by its efficient detection of Bol- 
shevist plots. His funeral was held Feb. 23, in 
Nikolai Church, Helsingfors. On Feb. 24, Minis- 
ter of Justice Helminen was made Minister of 
the Interior in M. Ritavuori’s stead, and Provin- 
cial Governor von Hellens succeeded M. Helminen 
as Minister of Justice. 


BOLSHEVIST OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE LATE CZAR’S EXECUTION 


HE late Czar Nicholas and most of his im- 

mediate family and attendants were slain in 
an underground cellar of a house in Ekaterin- 
burg, in the Ural district, on July 16, 1918. 
Since that time many accounts of the tragedy 
have been published in the Western news- 
paper and in magazines, purporting to give the 
details of this wholesale butchery, one of the 
fullest being that which appeared in CuRRENT 
History for November, 1920. The main features 
of the execution, as therein related, are now 
confirmed from official sources, namely, from a 
Bolshevist pamphlet written by P. Bykov, former 
Chairman of the Ekaterinburg Soviet. This ac- 
count was published at the end of 1921, but was 
immediately withdrawn from publication, indi- 
cating that it did not have the approval of the 
higher Soviet authorities. It represents the last 
chapter in a general review of the labor revolution 
in the Urals, and is entitled “ The Last Days of 
the Czar.” 
The pamphlet’s republication was obviously in- 





spired by the Communist opinion that the story 
of the execution should be told from the Bol- 
shevist point of view. The main arguments to 
justify the execution include the threatened at- 
tack from the south by the Orenburg Cossacks, 
the Czechoslovak pressure from the east and the 
belief that plots were on foot to deliver the im- 
perial family from their Bolshevist captors. In 
these circumstances, the Ural District Soviet de- 
cided that the Czar and his family must die, and 
entrusted the execution and the destroying of the 
bodies to Peter Ermakov, an old workman of the 
Upper Isetskv Works. Avdiev, commandant of 
the Ipatiev House, read the sentence to the eleven 
victims in the basement of this house. There 
were only four witnesses. The actual slayers are 
not named. The burning of the bodies is as 
related in Current History. The bloody role 
played by Yurovsky is not even referred to. The 
pamphlet has been carefully censored, and many 
details now attested by competent authorities are 
missing. 
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POLAND THE PIVOT OF 


EASTERN 


EUROPE 


Industrial progress attested by American observers——Failure to seitle Vilna 
controversy offset by boom in Danzig shipping and the commercial agreement 
with France—Settling tne Polish-Russian-Ukranian boundartes 


[PERIOD FE.\NDED 


Y AMUEL VAUCLAIN, President of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, on his return from 
a tour of Europe, pointed out the central posi- 
tion of Poland in the “ waist” of Europe, be- 
tween Russia and Germany, between the Baltic 
and the Black Seas, as the basis of his belief 
that “ Poland is destined to arrive at a stage of 
prosperity earlier than any of the other nations 
of the new East.” All the manufactured goods 
of Germany and other European countries, he 
said, must pass through Polish territory. He 
reported the Poles to be making remarkable prog- 
ress. Finance Minister Michalski (see page 53) 
was forging ahead on his task of putting Poland’s 
financial structure on a sound basis; “ textile 
industry is humming, with mills running day and 
night; the agricultural industry is in fine condi- 
tion.” F. de St. Phalle, President of the Ameri- 
can Polish Chamber of Commerce, writing in the 
Philadelphia Ledger, declares the Poles will have 
surplus food, coal, textiles, steel, timber and 
divers manufactures for export in 1922. Natural 
resources and great industry, he says, will make 
Poland equal to any emergency. 

The vexatious Vilna controversy, however, was 
still dragging on when these pages went to press. 
The new Vilna Assembly, elected by popular vote 
on Jan. 8, and strongly Polish in personnel, 
opened in Vilna on Feb. 1, and voted on Feb. 21 
for complete incorporation with Poland, repudiat- 
ing all Russian or Lithuanian claims to the dis- 
trict. On March 2 it was cabled from London 
that Great Britain had warned Poland that seri- 
ous consequences to the peace of Europe ‘might 
follow any attempt at annexation. The demand 
of the Vilna delegates that Vilna be fully and 
immediately incorporated was rejected by the 
Ponikowski Cabinet as inexpedient on March 3, 
with the result that this Cabinet fell from power 
—an evidence of the strong Polish tide toward 
complete and immediate union. A new Ministry, 
again headed by M. Ponikowski, was subse- 
quently formed. [For further details on Vilna, 
see Lithuania. ] 

The American Relief Administration on Feb. 
22 reported that conditions in Eastern Galicia 
were steadily growing better. Only 68,000 chil- 
dren were being fed in February, 1922, as com- 
pared with 270,000 in May, 1921. Ukrainian 
charges of maladministration on the part of Po- 
land and of popular disturbances are emphat- 
ically denied by the Polish authorities, who de- 
clare that this war-ravaged country is entirely 
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peaceful and satisfied. Such charges, they point 
out, have not been confirmed by any British or 
American observers. 


Danzig as a port continues to develop. The 
Free City, according to Der Osten, a weekly 
periodical of Danzig, is rapidly becoming the 
leading port in the Baltic. Its importance as a 
shipping centre has been enhanced by the de- 
velopment of regular steamship connections with 
the United States, England, France, Belgium, &c., 
and the completion of a commercial treaty with 
Poland. Fifty per cent. more ships entered the 
harbor in 1921 than in any one year before the 
war. A large emigration and return tide between 
the United States and Poland was statistically 
confirmed. An even greater development of the 
port is expected after the agreement for the 
abolition of the customs frontier betweén the 
Free City and Poland goes into effect on April 1. 
The Polish residents are trying to organize a 
Polish language secondary school for their chil- 
dren in lieu of the Free City schools, which 
allow only the use of German. The Danzig 
Senate has consented provisionally to the plan. 


M. Askenazy, Polish delegate to the League of 
Nations, early in February, sent to the League 
Council a note setting forth the guarantees which 
Poland needs for her exports and imports, in- 
cluding war materials, via Danzig. Recalling the 
Danzig interdiction of war material in 1920, M. 
Askenazy declared that his Government was pre- 
pared to insist, in case this occurred again, that 
Polish workmen should be admitted to the port 
to preserve Polish interests. 


Arrangements were being concluded with Soviet 
Russia in February for a delimitation of the 
Polish-Russian-Ukrainian boundaries. Diplomatic 
difficulties continued over the activities of 
“white ” anti-Soviet agitators on Polish territory. 
The commercial agreement reached by Poland 
and France was formally signed by President 
Poincare on Feb. 7. 


The Little Entente States and the Baltic States 
accepted invitations for separate conferences sent 
by M. Skirmunt, the Polish Foreign Minister, to 
prepare a program for joint action at the Genoa 
Economic Conference. The two conferences 
opened in Warsaw on March 12. If they suc- 
ceed, they will produce a solid bloc of the small 
States reaching from the Baltic to the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas, and hinging on Poland 
as the political centre. 
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DENMARK 
HE general lockout declared Feb. 15 by the 


Danish Employers’ Association marked the 
greatest labor struggle in the history of the coun- 
try. The trouble began toward the end of Jan- 
uary, when the employers attempted a 20 per 
cent. cut in wages with longer hours. To the 
employers’ warning of a lockout in many indus- 
tries, some of the labor unions retorted with the 
threat of a general strike. This was opposed by 
moderate trade union elements. Official media- 
tors then intervened with a proposal for settle- 
ment, and the lockout was postponed until the 
unions had taken a ballot and the Employers’ As- 
sociation had held a representative meeting. The 
Employers’ Association accepted the proposal 
with misgivings, but 22 out of 25 unions rejected 
it, though only about 40 per cent. of union mem- 
bers voted. 


Negotiations continued for weeks, while over 
100,000 men were out of employment and the 
unions were short of funds. Agreement proved 
to be impossible, and the inevitable lockout fol- 
lowed. It affected nearly all the industries, and 
over 40,000 more men. The railroads and street 
railways, shipping, telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, water, gas and electric plants and bakeries 
were not included in the lockout. The situation 
remained quiet the first three days, the few Bol- 
sheviki finding no support. Even Arbejderbladet, 
Copenhagen, the only Communist daily in Den- 
mark, was entirely without influence, and from 
Feb. 17 ceased publication, because of economic 
difficulties. The same day representatives of the 
Danish Federation of Labor and the Employers’ 
Association met and opened negotiations regard- 
ing the building trades and harbor workers and 
the oil, margarine and sugar factory workers. The 
ship carpenters on Feb. 16 had rejected a com- 
promise proposal by a majority of 5, but the 
lockout was postponed for them. The copper- 
smiths approved the compromise proposal. On 
Feb. 27 agreements were reached between the 
butchers and the co-operative slaughter houses 
and between the nurserymen and employers on 
the basis of a 15 per cent. wage reduction. Every- 
thing continued quiet except for minor disturb- 
ances in the streets of Odense. In the harbor of 
Copenhagen agricultural products were loaded 
and shipped without difficulty. On March 8 ne- 
gotiations for ending the lockout were resumed 
between the official arbitrators and the Employ- 
ers’ Association and the Federation of Labor. An 
arbitration proposal was submitted to the two 
parties in the harbor dispute. On March 12 a 
cablegram received by the Danish Legation in 
Washington announced the employers’ rejection 
of the compromise proposal of the official arbi- 
trators, which the workers were still voting on. 
The situation, however, remained quiet. A cable- 
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Denmark going through the greatest labor struggle in the history of the country 
—The month’s developments in Norway and Siveden 
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gram to the Danish Legation, Washington, March 
15, announced that the Danish Federation of La- 
bor rejected, by 600 votes to 30, a resolution that 
the workers should counter the employers’ lock- 
out with a genera] strike. The federation ad- 
vised the unions to negotiate separately with the 
different organizations of employers in regard to 
settling the lockout. 


King Christian X. and Queen Alexandrina, on 
March 5, announced the betrothal of Crown 
Prince Christian Frederick to Princess Olga ,the 
eldest daughter of Prince Nicholas of Greece, the 
second of King Constantine’s five brothers. Crown 
Prince Christian Frederick was born March 11, 
1899, and Princess Olga in May, 1903. 

Dr. Henry Atkinson, Secretary of the Church 
Peace Union of the United States, arrived in 
Copenhagen on March 7 to make final arrange- 
ments for a great international conference there, 
Aug. 5-11, of church workers to be represented 
by delegates from twenty-six countries. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had been designated to pre- 
side. 


ICELAND 


The Icelandic Government introduced a bill in 
the Althing, Feb. 25, to change the prohibition 
law, so as to allow importation of wines with alco- 
holic content up to 21 per cent., but not of beer, 
as retaliations were feared from wine-producing 
countries only. The Althing had passed a law in 
1915 forbidding the sale of alcoholic liquors. The 
Danish Government had prohibited alcoholic bev- 
erages in Iceland in 1913. 


NoRWAY 


To act as President of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion for deciding the question of Norwegian ship- 
owners’ claims against the United States Shipping 
Board for vessels requisitioned during the World 
War, Professor Max Huber, legal adviser of the 
Swiss Political Department and a member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, was ap- 
pointed by President Haab of Switzerland, 
Feb. 11. : 

As an outcome of Norway’s prohibition contro- 
versy with wine-producing countries, the Spanish 
Government withdrew from the Spanish-Nor- 
wegian Maritime Treaty on Feb. 12. 

Leon Amundsen, acting on behalf of his 
brother, Captain Roald Amundsen, concluded a 
contract with the Norwegian Marconi Company, 
Feb. 22, for a complete set of the most modern 
wireless apparatus, to be installed on the steamer 
Maud, in which Captain Amundsen proposes to 
begin his new quest for the North Pole in the 
Summer. The wireless was to command such a 
radius as would enable the Maud to keep in com- 
munication with the world during its drift in the 
ice across the Polar Sea. 
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A consignment of sixty reindeer was shipped 
from Bergen Feb. 24 on the Norwegian-American 
liner Bergensfjord for introduction in Northern 
Michigan, where the animals are expected to find 
a congenial environment in the burnt-over forest 
regions. 


SWEDEN 


The trade agreement, signed on Feb. 25 be- 
tween Sweden and Soviet Russia, and submitted 
to the Swedish Riksdag on March 4 for approval, 
has little significance. Containing mainly assur- 
ances that both countries are anxious for trade 
with each other, it leaves unsolved the questions 
of recognition of the Soviet Government and 
compensation for damages to Swedish parties. It 
follows the general lines of the agreements made 
by Soviet Russia with England and Italy. The 
Soviet Government, on Feb. 13, concluded a con- 
tract, amounting to 4,000,000 kroner, with Swed- 
ish firms for the delivery of steam turbines to 
power stations. At the same time a Soviet con- 
cern bought a controlling interest in the Forsback 
Iron Works, one of the largest Swedish concerns, 
its capital exceeding 7,000,000 kroner. 

The Winter was the coldest Northern Europe 
had known for twenty-five years. By Feb. 16 


Gothenborg was completely shut off by ice; navi- 
gation was almost impossible in the Kattegat and 
the Sound; an impenetrable ice-zone formed be- 
tween Falsterbo and Trelleborg, and the Baltic 
Sea became an isolated bay. All Swedish ports 
on the east coast were inaccessible, except when 
icebreakers made a passage to Stockholm and 
Norrkoping. 

One of Sweden’s most noted scientists, Profes- 
sor Theodore Svedberg, holding the chair of phy- 
sical chemistry in the University of Uppsala, on 
Feb. 27 accepted an invitation of long standing 
to lecture in the University of Wisconsin in 1923. 

On March 15 the Swedish-American liner Mal- 
men arrived in New York from Gothenborg, 
bringing $2,600,000 in Russian gold rubles, con- 
signed to the Guaranty Trust Company for the 
account of the American Relief Commission in 
Russia. A consignment of $4,939,200 in Russian 
gold coins had been brought to the same bank 
by the Swedish steamer Carolsholm on Feb. 9, 
that being the first shipment of Russian gold un- 
marked by a Scandinavian mint. The total value 
of these two shipments plus another via Norway 
amounted to $10,339,200. By special arrange- 
ment the coin was receivable at the United States 
Assay Office for assay and melting, where ordi- 
narily Russian gold coin was refused. 


‘CHITA GOVERNMENT GAINS IN SIBERIA 
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O all appearances, the adverse tide against 

which the Far Eastern Republic of China 
has been struggling for some months is now 
turning in its favor. The long negotiations be- 
tween the republic and Japan at the Dairen con- 
ference are rapidly progressing (March 15); 
toward an agreement. It was reported on March 
1 that the Chita representatives had acceded to 
Japan’s demands for the dismantling of the Vladi- 
vostok fortifications, this demand having been 
previously one of the greatest obstacles to a set- 
tlement. All other demands had been accepted, 
except Japan’s insistence that the Chita Govern- 
ment make itself responsible to pay indemnity 
for the Nikolaievsk massacres, in which some 700 
Japanese nationals perished, in reprisal for which 
Japan has for many months been holding the 
northern part of the Island of Saghalin. The 
prospect for a satisfactory conclusion of the nego- 
tiations seemed excellent. The view that the 
Nikolaievsk matter would present no serious ob- 
stacle is confirmed by Mr. Kawakami, a Japanese 
publicist, whose article on the Chita Government 
will be found elsewhere in these pages. 

Not only Chita, but also Soviet Russia, through 
its representative at Dairen, are insisting that 
Japan carry out her promises to evacuate Siberia 
as soon as possible. The Chita Government, 
hacked strongly by Soviet Russia, its sponsor and 
protector, refuses to compromise on this point. 
A strong note insisting on evacuation was handed 
to Japan at Dairen by the Soviet representatives 
on Feb. 18. 

The turning of the tide in Chita’s favor was 
seen also in its defeat of the “white” forces of 


Vladivostok. Khabarovsk, captured by the Mer- 
kulov Government several weeks ago, was recap- 
tured by the “pink” soldiers of Chita on Feb. 
18. In Moscow it was declared that this meant 
only one thing—-that Japan, since the close of the 
Washington conference, had decided to withdraw 
its aid from the Vladivostok Whites. This cap- 
ture was followed, according to Chita dispatches, 
by a sharp offensive, “in which the bandit army 
equipped by Japanese has been cut off from its 
supplies, disorganized and is retreating in panic 
toward the Japanese zone in the Maritime Prov- 
ince.” About two weeks later (March 6) it was 
announced that M. Merkulov had resigned as 
President of the anti-Bolshevist Government on 
the score of ill health. Mayor Eremeiev had been 
designated as Acting President. Five days later 
(March 11) the Chita troops were within 200 
miles of the city and pressing forward. The 
White troops were blowing up the railroads as 
they retired. Soldiers and marines patrolled the 
streets of Vladivostok, which was without a cen- 
tral government. 

The notorious Semenov, meanwhile, abandoned 
alike by his former sympathizers in Vladivostok and 
by the Japanese, has left Siberia, and on March 
6 he discussed the Siberian situation on board 
the Empress of Russia off Yokohama, where the 
Japanese Government had refused to allow him 
to land. He was then on his way to Vancouver, 
confident that he would be admitted to the United 
States. He bore with him documents purporting 
to show that popular Siberian sentiments wished 
him to take the military leadership in a move- 
ment for the unification of Far Eastern Russia. 





UST before the Spanish Cabinet was due to 

appear before the Cortes with far-reaching 
financial proposals (March 7), Premier Antonio 
Maura announced that his Liberal associates had 
withdrawn their support and that, consequently, 
he and his Ministers would be unable to retain 
office. The Premier’s resignation represented the 
culmination of recent controversies affecting the 
restoration of the constitutional guarantees. 
King Alfonso at once summoned ex-Premier 
Count Romanones and other leaders of the va- 
rious political groups to council; subsequently, 
he invited Senor Sanchez Guerra, Speaker of the 
Chamber of Deputies, to form a new Cabinet. 
This meant the rise to power of the Liberal Con- 
servative Party. The new Cabinet, as finally 
constituted by Senor Guerra, on March 8, was 
made up as follows: 

SancHEz GueRRA—Premier. 

FERNANDEz PripAa—Foreign Affairs. 

VICENTE DE Pintes Bayona—Interior. 

Jose BertraAn y. Musitu—Justice. 

Fapio BercGAMIN GUTIERREz—-Finance. 

GENERAL OLAGUER—War. 

Mariano Orponez y GarcrAa—Marine. 

Senor ARGUELLES—-Public Works. 

Senor Sit1o—Public Istruction. 

Senor CaLtpERoN—Labor. 


What the effect will be on the Morocco policy 
has not yet been shown, but all evidences point 
to a considerable modification of the military 
program pursued by M. Cierva, the War Minis- 
ter under Senor Maura, and the adoption of a 
policy of liquidation of the runious and _ pro- 
tracted campaign in North Africa. Public senti- 
ment in Spain runs strong against further war- 
fare; the campaign thus far has been attended 
by the most unsatisfactory results, all the stra- 
tegic expectations of General Berenguer, the 
chief Spanish General in command, not having 
been fulfilled. Even before the Maura Cabinet 
fell, both the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the Minister of Finance had compelled Senor de 
la Cierva to accept a policy of pacification. All 
political eyes are now fixed on General Olaguer, 
the new War Minister. The Spanish authorities 
are trying to get Raisuli, the insurgent leader, to 
surrender. His terms are that he be appointed 
Governor of all the mountain tribes in the western 
part of the Spanish zone, that all former property 
held by him, be restored, and that he be paid 
some millions of pesetas due him for back pay 
before his break with Spain. 


PORTUGAL 


After a brief but uneventful political career, 
the Cabinet of Senhor Cunha Leal was shattered, 
Feb. 3. on the reef of Democratic successes in 
the recent elections. Senhor Cunha Leal took 
his life into his hands when he accepted the 


Premiership, and he was remarkably successful 


in maintaining order, but apart from his reaction 


STORMY DAYS IN SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL 


[PERIOD ENDED 
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at the election successes of rival political parties 
he was harassed by various revolutionary secret 
societies, especially the “ Thirteen Club,” and 
chagrined at his inability to bring the murderers 
of Oct. 19 to trial. (This refers to the military 
outbreak at Lisbon on Oct. 19, when Senhor 
Granjo, the Premier, and other prominent mem- 
bers of his party were shot to death by their 
political adversaries.) The political situation at 
the time of Senhor Cunha Leal’s resignation was 
critical. Two hundred guns and bombs had been 
seized by the Government agents shortly before 
at the headquarters of the dangerous “ Thirteen 
Club.” Senhor Agatao Lanca, the Prefect of 
Lisbon, had reported that 1,200 guns were. miss- 
ing from the State arsenals, representing wea- 
pons which had been distributed to civilians dur- 
ing course of successive revolutions and which 
had never been returned. A certain number of 
arrests had been made. According to the Com- 
mercio d’Oporto, only the presence of the Eng- 
lish squadron in Lisbon Harbor had prevented 
the outbreak of a new revolution. 

It was under these threatening conditions that 
ex-Premier Antonio Maria da Silva, after the re- 
fusal of Senhor Affonso Costa, the leader of the 
Democrats, had refused the President’s invita- 
tion to succeed Cunha Leal, assumed the task of 
forming a new Cabinet. The new Government, 
composed wholly of Democrats, came into power 
on Feb. 7, and was made up as follows: 


Antonio Marta pA S1tvA—Premier and Minis- 
ter of the Interior. 

Senyor Durao—Finance. 

Barsposa MacGaALHaAgs--Foreign Affairs. 

Ropricuez Gaspar—-Colonies. 

Vasco Borces—Public Instruction. 

CorreiA BARRETO—War. 

Victor Hvuco CouTtinHo—Marine. 

CATANHO MENEzES—Justice. 

Senyor BreEDERODE—Labor. 

Lima Bastos—Agriculture. 


One of the first acts of the new Government 
(Feb. 11) was to arrest six persons—one naval 
officer, one army officer and four officers of the 
Republican Guard—on a charge of implication 
in the October murders. The Lisbon press gen- 
erally condemned the Government’s action. Fear 
of a new revolutionary outbreak as a consequence 
of these arrests, however, was so great that Presi- 
dent Almeida and the entire Cabinet left Lis- 
bon and took refuge in the Fortress of Caxias, 
just outside the capital; meanwhile troops were 
brought in from the Provinces. Guards were 
concentrated at the military arsenals, equipped 
with batteries and machine guns, and order was 
maintained. The President and the Cabinet re- 
turned to the capital on Feb. 23, and the former 
officially explained to Parliament the steps he 
had taken to repress revolution. The revolu- 
tionary movement has proceeded mainly from the 
Republican Guard. 
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ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH 


DOMINIONS 


Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, forced out of Lloyd George’s 
Cabinet-—Marriage of Princess Mary—Political situation in Canada and 
Australia—New Zealand’s management of Samoa criticised 
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SENSATION was created in London on 
A March 8 by publication of a message from 
the Government of India recommending 
revision of the Sevres Treaty to cover evacuation 
of Constantinople, suzerainty of the Sultan over 
the holy places and restoration of Ottoman 
Thrace, including Adrianople and Smyrna, as 
essentials in satisfying the intensity of Moham- 
medan feeling in India. Premier Lloyd George 
immediately signified his disapproval of the pub- 
lication of this message by requesting the resig- 
nation of Edwin S. Montagu, Secretary of State 
for India, as the responsible authority for the 
“indefensible” action. [See article, page 1.] 

The marriage of Princess Mary, only daughter 
of King George V., to Viscount Lascelles was 
solemnized in Westminster Abbey on Feb. 28 amid 
scenes of splendid pageantry. The ceremony in 
the Abbey was notable as being the first of its 
kind since Edmund Crouchback, second son of 
Henry III., was wedded to Aveline of Lancaster 
653 years ago. 

With a committee recommendation to admit 
Viscountess Rhondda, a peeress in her own right, 
to a seat in the House of Lords, the anomaly of 
women sitting in the House of Commons but 
not in the Upper Chamber was recognized as in 
order for removal. 

With the meeting of Parliament drastic finan- 
cial retrenchment was the keynote of the King’s 
speech, and of the report of the Committee on 
National Economy, headed by Sir Eric Geddes. 
The latter, in endeavoring to show how £100,- 
000,000 could be clipped from the National ex- 
penditure, accounted for £75,061,275, chiefly by 
reductions of 50,000 officers and men in the army 
and of 35,000 officers and men in the navy. On 
Feb. 23 Sir Eric Geddes resigned his seat in 
Parliament to return to business life. 

Lord Inchcape’s report on the sale of former 
German ships for the Reparation Commission 
showed that 418 ships, aggregating 2,500,000 tons, 
were sold for £20,076,216. Expenses of sale 
amounted to 121-2 per cent. The total of Eng- 
land’s war bills paid to France on all accounts 
from 1914 to 1920 amounted to £32,000,000. 

A political crisis which developed early in 
March, when Mr. Lloyd George raised the ques- 
tion of Unionist disloyalty to the coalition, was 
relegated to abeyance on satisfactory assurances 
being given to the British Prime Minister. As 
heartening to the cause of Mr. Lloyd George, re- 
turns on March 7 for the by-election at Wolver- 
hampton gave Sir Robert Bird, Coalition-Unionist, 
16,790 votes against 13,799 cast for the Labor 
candidate, great efforts having been made by 
the Labor Party to capture the seat. 


ScOTLAND 


A discovery was made by the police of Glasgow 
on Feb. 20 of a large amount of high explosives 
in the Park Head district of the city. The ex- 
plosives were packed in sacks, parcels and card- 
board boxes, and deposited in back courts and 
ashbins. It was estimated that sufficient explo- 
sive was unearthed to blow up half of Glasgow. 
In view of the absence of a definite clue, the 
theory was advanced that the explosive had been 
removed from Sinn Fein arsenals, the holders 
fearing a raid by the authorities. 


CANADA 


From a resume of the new political parties 
it was gathered that though the Liberal Party 
had been restored to office with an uncertain sup- 
port in the House of Commons, in the Senate 
there was a Conservative majority of 30. The 
desire of Mr. King to form a strictly National 
Government failed, it was believed, through the 
inability of Mr. Crerar, leader of the Progressives, 
and Mr. Drury, leader of the Farm-Labor Coali- 
tion in Ontario, to obtain the sanction of their 
followers to enter the King Cabinet. They were 
not prepared for the virtual disappearance of the 
Progressives as a separate party. 

The contest had revealed, or at least empha- 
sized, that acute differences had developed be- 
tween Western farmers and the industrial and 
financial interests of older Canada. It was recog- 
nized as peculiarly undesirable that Parliament 
should contain a solid Western bloc, carrying no 
direct responsibility for public policy, but deter- 
mined to secure changes in tariff and in the sys- 
tem of taxation which the East could not accept. 
For the immediate future the outlook was that 
the farmers would maintain their own political 
organization, now aflame with all the crusading 
zeal which usually distinguishes new political 
movements, and that Mr. King, as compared with 
Mr. Meighen, would not get a double portion of 
mercy. But if by-elections favored the Liberal 
Party, one might expect that Progressive mem- 
bers from time to time would be drawn over to 
the Government, and that in a year or two Mr. 
King would have a dependable majority. “ Pa- 
tronage,” it was pertinently remarked, “is a great 
power in Canada, and its uses are not neglected.” 

As the closing climax of the first day’s session 
of the Fourteenth Canadian Parliament on 
March 9, the Prime Minister, W. L. Mackenzie 
King, introduced into the House of Commons the 
treaties drawn at the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence and signed by Sir Robert Borden. : 
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AUSTRALIA 


Unification of railway gauges in the 
Australian States has been dropped 
for the present by a conference of 
State Premiers with the Federal Prime 
Minister. There are three different 
gauges and the cost of converting 
them into one was estimated at 45,- 


200,000. 


Proposed reduction of the working 
week from forty-eight to forty-four 
hours was rejected by the Australian 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court on 
the ground that it would embarrass 
industries and increase the number 
of unemployed. A proclamation has 
been issued canceling—from Aug. 1, 
1922—the proclamation of Jan. 14, 
1920, prohibiting the importation of 
German, Austrian, Hungarian and Bul- 
garian goods into Australia. Austra- 
lian farmers have formed a voluntary 
wheat pool and agreed with the Com- 
monwealth Government to accept 3 
shillings a bushel in cash, the balance 
to be paid when the wheat is sold 
by a Government agent in London, 
Government steamers acting as car- wr tesa cn SHIGLS cr “eee 7g ee a 
riers of the grain. The price of wheat et ae TS aa ae” so ea | aa 
for local consumption has been re- . 
duced from 9 shillings a bushel to 5 —New York World 
shillings 3 pence. This agreement has GROWING PAINS 
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pool. Owing to Federal control of 
sugar, it was necessary to grant the 
sugar planters a subsidy above the 
world’s parity. This reacted on the 
manufacturers of canned fruits, jams 
and jellies, whose product is largely 
sold in competitive foreign markets. 
They began to store up fruit until 
the accumulation was too great and 
— : BGs the fruit farmers are now clamoring 
~ : = 8 . Nara = for Government aid. The largest and 
; ‘ : most successful of all Australian pools 
was that in wool, formed in 1916. 
Owing to the enormous increase in 
the value of wool during the war, the 
British Government, which bought all 
the product, sold it at a profit, and 
distributed £7,000,000 to the Austra- 
lian growers. The clip of 1921 was 
sold at satisfactory prices, and the last 
of the sales certificates will be retired 
in May. The pool saved the Austra- 
lian wool grower and will be con- 
tinued, under the modified sales 
agency which operated last year, until 
normal conditions are restored. 

The Australian Cabinet has been 
substantially strengthened by the suc- 
cession of the financier, Mr. Stanley 
Bruce, as Treasurer, to Sir Joseph 
Cook, resigned, and the accession to 
the Ministry of Mr. Foster, a fervid 
supporter of responsible and careful 
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government. These accessions gave 
Prime Minister Hughes the aid in 
financial management that had been 
urged upon him by widespread dis- 
satisfaction. The Commonwealth 
Treasury recently found a windfall in 
£835,000 placed to its credit in Lon- 
don on account of Germany’s indebt- 
edness, a timely aid in saving ex- 
change. 

The position in Victoria of the Law- 
son Ministry has been made secure 
by able administration, especially of 
the Treasury, a net surplus of £156,- 
936 being shown for the last financial 
year, in spite of an unavoidable deficit 
of £437,241 in the account of the rail- 
ways consequent on the seamen’s 
strike. 


New ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s control of former 
German Samoa was declared to be a 
“hopeless failure,” according to a bill 
of complaint sent to Wellington. E. 
P. Lee, the Minister for External Af- 
fairs, went to the island to investigate 
and found that prohibition was the 
cause of most of the discontent, a 
cause which cannot be remedied, for 
it is imposed under the terms of the 
mandate hy which New Zealand as- 
sumed control. Sir John Salmond, 
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who was a delegate to the Washington 
conference, has drawn up a bill pro- 
viding for a Legislative Council, trial 
by Judge, Assessors, prohibition of in- 
termarriage of natives and Chinese, 
prohibition of the importation and 
consumption of alcoholic liquors and 
for the establishment of native schools 
in West Samoa, as the mandated 
island is called. 

Lieutenant Guierre, a French naval 
officer, has made the discovery during 
experiments in New Zealand that wire- 
less messages can be heard much 
more distinctly at the precise antipode 
of the sending station than at a point 
a thousand miles nearer. He visited 
the antipodes while stations at Lyons 
and Nantes sent messages from 
France. He went from Auckland to 
Chatham Island, to the antipodes of 
Lyons and of Nantes, to the New Zea- 
land port Bluff and back to Auckland. 
The Lyons station sent waves 15,000 
meters in length which were heard 
distinctly at its precise antipode, 
whereas at Chatham the message 
could be only faintly perceived. The 
scientific explanation is that the waves, 
starting out in all directions, are dis- 
sipated but converge again at the anti- 
pode, thus being much stronger there. 


[American Cartoon] 
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IRELAND'S 
PROBLEM 
OF THE 
ULSTER 
BOUNDARY 


Events leading up to passage of 
the Irish Free State bill by the 
British House of Commons— 
Ulster’s bitterness over the project 
—Apparently insoluble boundary 
problem 


ING 


[PERIOD ENDED MarcH 15, 1922] 


1s British House of Commons passed the 


Irish Free State bill on March 8 by a vote 

of 295 to 52. The ultimate approval of the 
Lords was certain. So far as England was con- 
cerned, the question of Irish freedom was settled, 
though peace was still apparently a long way 
from Ireland. 


This degree of success for the Free State proj- 
ect has been made possible by a truce in the 
hostilities of Eamon de Valera and his Repub- 
lican faction. When the Ard Fheis, or National 
Sinn Fein Convention, met in Dublin on Feb. 21, 
so strong was the insistence of the 3,000 delegates 
that Arthur Griffith and De Valera seek a com- 
promise instead of disrupting the organization 
that, after prolonged negotiations, the essential 
points of an agreement were reached, as follows: 


“1. The National Convention is to adjourn for 
three months. 

“2. In the meantime the Dail Eireann is to 
meet regularly and function in all its depart- 
ments, but no vote taken therein is to be regarded 
as a party vote requiring the resignation of the 
Provisional Government. 

* 3. No Parliamentary election in the meantime 
is to be held. 

“4. When such election is held the Constitu- 
tion of the Free State is to be presented to the 
electors simultaneously with the articles of the 
London agreement.” 

As this agreement interfered with the passage 
of the Irish Treaty bill in the British House of 
Commons, Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, 
Provisional Government Treaty supporters, were 
summoned to London. After conferences with 
British Ministers it was announced on Feb. 27 that 
all difficulties had been overcome by the agree- 
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ment of the Ministers to amend the Treaty bill, 
to conform with the demands of the Sinn Fein 
convention. At the meeting of the Dail Eireann 
on Feb. 28, the opposition, or Republican Party, 
sustained three defeats on Provisional Govern- 
ment motions. On this occasion Mr. Griffith de- 
clared he was not responsible to that body, but to 
the electorate. 

On Feb. 27 a detachment of the Irish Repub- 
lican Army took over the old Irish Parliament 
Building on College Green. This old building 
had been occupied by the Bank of Ireland and 
had been guarded by British soldiers ever since 
the union of Ireland with Great Britain a cen- 
tury ago. . 

Meanwhile, however, the dispute between Ulster 
and the Irish Free State regarding the boundary 
between the two had reached a serious phase. 
The outlook had been improved on Feb. 15 by 
Michael Collins’s release of the twenty-six Ulster 
men kidnapped in the recent boundary raid, but 
relations were again strained by the unappeased 
bitterness of northern feeling over the peace 
treaty. Intermittent factional outbreaks contin- 
ued to occur in Belfast, with numerous casualties 
reported. 

The extreme difficulty of the boundary problem 
is indicated by the accompanying map of Ulster, 
which, it is understood, was one of those submit- 
ted by the South of Ireland delegates during the 
peace treaty negotiations. According to this 
map, two of the six countries—Tyrone and Fer- 
managh—are overwhelmingly Nationalist. In 
Counties Derry and Armagh, Nationalists are in 
the minority, but Derry City has a clear National- 
ist majority, and there is also a Nationalist ma- 
jority in the southern part of County Armagh. 
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County Antrim and County Down show an 
overwhelming Unionist majority. A small portion 
of Antrim, in the extreme northeast, has a Na- 
tionalist majority, and a fair portion of the south 
of County Down, adjoining South Armagh and 
including Newry, has a Nationalist majority. 

Whereas all Catholics in the six county areas 
are Nationalist and Anti-Partition, many Prot- 
estants also are Anti-Partition, so that under the 
religious classification the number of Protestants 
given according to the annexed table is much 
more than the number who would actually vote 
for Partition. 
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The following table will also be of interest: 


Areas. Protestants. Catholics. 
Province of Ulster.......... 891,881 €89,816 
Province of Ulster, exclud- 

Wn SIRE e a cavecuetactes 597,176 597,573 
Six counties of Northern 

REGMUMEY Adenucdtay eeacwes 821,371 29,161 
Tyrone, Fermanagh and - 

BIORES CHOW so oidvckeduncuanee 108,603 136,678 


Northern Ireland, excluding 
Down and Antrim (with 
BIOIAAED « catccccacscaseausax Sere 232,682 


This phase of the Irish problem remains as 
perplexing and apparently as far from solution as 
it was before the peace with England was signed. 


ARMED REVOLT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Strike of the gold miners on the Rand, fomented by political radicals, develops 


/ 


into a small war, with hundreds of casualties—Uprising suppressed by 


vigorous military measures 


[PERIOD ENDED MARCH 15, 1922] 


IIE Rand miners’ strike reached a climax on 

March 11, presenting the gravest crisis that 
had arisen in South Africa since the Boer War, 
more threatening even than the secessionist rebel- 
lion during the conflict with Germany. Syste- 
matic and widespread fighting began on March 
10, and by the following day the strikers were 
in control of most of the suburbs of Johannes- 
burg and had been reinforced by mounted com- 
mandos of Boer farmers, armed with rifles and 
bandoliers. Benoni and Brakpan were captured, 
with heavy casualties on both sides. An aviator, 
Captain Cairey Thomas, was shot and his air- 
plane blown up. Later another aviator, flying 
very low, bombed and blew up the Benoni Trades 
Hall, which was crowded with strikers, most of 
whom were killed. At Brakpan a commando at- 
tacked a mine, defeated the police and shot the 
manager and two of his assistants. 

Fighting continued on Saturday and Sunday, 
March 11 and 12, at the end of which time there 
appeared to be some easing of the situation. 
General Smuts, hurrying to the scene of fighting 
on the Rand, was fired at and a bullet struck 
his automobile, but the Premier was not hurt. 
Airplanes dropped bombs on revolutionary com- 
mandos and a large number of strikers were 
killed or wounded in attacking cavalry at Ellis 
Park. In retaliation for bombings the strikers 
burned many houses at Benoni. Two thousand 
men attacked the police station at Newlands, 
forcing Lieutenant Long and forty-seven police- 
men to surrender. Leaders threatened that all. 
prisoners would be killed if the police attempted 
to force the position. Benoni and Brakpan were 
recaptured by police, aided by the Transvaal 
Horse Artillery, after a desperate struggle. 
Troops captured 1,500 revolutionists at Sophia- 
town and Brixton Ridge, besides clearing the 
neighboring ridges. It was estimated that more 
than 800 persons were wounded on the Govern- 
ment side in the four days’ fighting, and 180 





killed, the casualties among the strikers being 
unknown. 

By March 13 troops were rapidly converging 
from all points on Johannesburg, which lies im- 
mediately north of the central part of the maia 
gold recf. The veldt to the south, east and west 
of the city is dotted with tall chimneys, battery 
houses and the compounds of the laborers. The 
“Rand,” meaning edge or border, is a series of 
low, rounded hills which envelop the district. 
About one-fifth of the world’s gold production 
comes from the region within twenty miles of 
Johannesburg. Desperate efforts were made by 
the commandos to gain control of the town be- 
fore the arrival of the Government troops under 
Major Gen. J. L. Van Deventer, who had been 
appointed to the supreme command, and Brig. 
Gen. Conrad Brits. 

According to all accounts, there was more than 
a mere strike in the disorder, and even more than 
a political revolt. Money for the revoluticnists is 
said to have been supplied from abroad. Many 
of the captured strikers wore red rosettes and 
cockades and frankly admitted that their aims 
were Bolshevistic. Premier Smuts issued a state- 
ment on March 13, saying that the movement 
was the work of extremists, who were using the 
strike at the mines as a cloak for the dissemina- 
tion of syndicalist views. He added that while ‘° 
the general strike had been called for the whole 
of South Africa, the mass of workers and trades 
unionists outside the Rand refused to join it. 
The oustanding feature of the situation, he said, 
had been the exemplary behavior of the natives. 
More than 2,200 strikers were taken prisoners. 

The Rand strike began in November in the 
coal mines. By Jan. 10 it spread to the gold 
and diamond mines, both of which were shut 
down, but the coal mines in the Transvaal con- 
tinued to be operated with colored labor. ‘The. 
strike originated in the refusal of the coal miners 
to accept a five-shilling cut in wages. The cli- 
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max came in February. In Johannesburg a meet- 
ing of 3,000 strikers passed a resolution, on Feb. 
5, favoring a republic. Tielman Roos, leader 
of the Transvaal Nationalists, dissented, saying 
the party had pronounced against a revolution, 
and urged that the strikers confine their efforts 
to a demand for more wages. The Labor Party 
leader also declared the idea of a republic un- 
attainable. 

In the first days of March the strike seemed 
to be collapsing, and it was reported that 5,000 
men had returned to work. Four days later con- 
ditions took a turn for the worse. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Industrial Federation is- 
sued the call for a general strike on March 8. 
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and the miners were reinforced by mechanics, 
railroad employes and workers in many occupa- 
tions, also by some Boers who have remained 
steadily opposed to the Union of South Africa in 
the British Empire. Martial law was proclaimed 
on March 10. Artillery, cavalry and other units 
were mobilized to put down the growing disorder, 
and at the end of four days the Government had 
the situation well in hand. The rebels made 
their last stand at Fordsburg, which was taken 
on March 14, after a bombardment of seventy- 
five minutes, the Government forces using artil- 
lery, tanks and machine guns. The next day it 
was officialy announced that all armed resistance 
had ceased. 


CHINA, THE CHAOTIC 


[PERIOD ENDED 
HE internal complexities in China arising 
from the continued disunion between the 

North and South and the rivalries between the 

Tuchuns, or Military Governors, underly most of 

the news received in the United States from 

China. Politically, the situation might be repre- 


sented by a geometrical figure drawn from Peking 
to Mukden, thence south to Hupeh and Hunan, 
the area governed by General Wu Pei-fu, taking 
in Canton on the way, thence up to the Province 
of Chihli, and from there back to Peking. The 


line might even start from Mukden, for it was 
Chang Tso-lin, Military Inspector of North Man- 
churia, who came to Peking in full panoply a 
few weeks ago and forced President Hsu to ac- 
cept a new Cabinet under the leadership of one 
Liang Shi-yi as Premier. 

General Wu Pei-fu, the stalwart Inspector Gen- 
eral of Hupeh and Hunan, on receiving news of 
this outside dictation, at once denounced Premier 
Liang, sent him several ultimatums and _threat- 
ened war on Peking and on Mukden. Liang was 
retired provisionally on “sick leave” by the 
alarmed President, but strove to hold at least a 
nominal grip on his office as long as possible. The 
latest developments include an attempt on Hsu’s 
part to enlist the support of General Tsao-kun, 
Tuchun of Chihli, and finally an attempt to re- 
place the much opposed Liang by Pao Kwei- 
ching, half brother of the Mukden dictator, as 
Premier, and thus preserve the sympathy and 
support of Chang Tso-lin. The latter, however, 
decided to wash his hands of Peking, refused to 
endorse the appointment of his kinsman, who 
had been acting as War Minister under Liang, 
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and withdrew his troops from Peking. It then 
developed that Chang Tso-lin was working for an 
alliance with the Canton Government of Sun Yat- 
sen, the bitter enemy of the Peking Government. 
The latter’s Foreign Minister was negotiating with 
Chang in Mukden early in March. The proposed 
coalition which takes in two ex-Premiers, includ- 
ing Liang, is aimed especially against Wu Pei-fu. 
Up to March 8 Liang still contended that he had 
not resigned from the Premiership. Meanwhile 
all loan transactions were suspended, foreign 
banks were withholding release of the salt sur- 
plus and the Government was admittedly bank- 
rupt. 

Shipments of arms from the United States to 
China were prohibited by President Harding in 
a special proclamation issued on March 6. 

The Rev. Dr. Albert Le Roy Shelton, an Ameri- 
can medical missionary, who was the first Chris- 
tian missionary to be allowed to enter Tibet, was 
murdered near his headquarters at Batang, on 
the Chinese-Tibetan border, on Feb. 17. Dr. 
Shelton’s adventurous career included, on one 
occasion, captivity for sixty days among mountain 
brigands, whose good-will he won to the extent 
of being offered the leadership of the band by 
some of its members. At the time of his death 
he was on his way to Lhasa, having been invited 
by the Dalai Lama to establish a hospital in the 
Tibetan capital in recognition of his services 
among the Tibetan soldiers. Dr. Shelton had 
striven for permission to undertake this work for 
several years, his efforts to that end _ being 
“es in a volume entitled “Pioneering in 

ibet. 
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EGYPT A SOVEREIGN STATE 


Independence of the country formally recognized by Great Britain, with 
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necessary reservations—Fuad proclaimed King of Egyst amid popular re- 


joicings—Terms of the settlement 


GYP'1 was declared to be a sovereign State 
and the British protectorate was abolished 
on Feb. 28, 1922, according to an announcement 
in the House of Commons made by the Premier, 
Lloyd George, on that day. The text of a “ Dec- 
laration to Egypt” was made public simultane- 
ously. In this it was stated that martial law 
would be withdrawn as soon as the Egyptian 
Government passes an act of indemnity. Until 
the conclusion of a general agreement, the British 
Government rese.ved to its discretion four sub- 
jects: (1) Safety of the British Empire’s com- 
munications; (2) defense of Egypt against for- 
eign aggression, direct or indirect; (3) protec- 
tion of foreign interests in Egypt and of minori- 
ties, and (4) guarantees for British interests in 
the Sudan. At the same time Lord Allenby, 
High Commissioner in Egypt, issued a proclama- 
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FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALLENBY 
Hero of the Palestine campaign and now 
aga prominent_as creator of the plan 
under which Egypt is to have self- 
government 


[PERIOD ENDED MarRCH 15, 1922] 





tion in Cairo embodying these declarations and 
conditions. 


The terms differ from those rejected by the 
Egyptian delegation in London last November 
only as to the presence and power of British 
troops in Egypt. Then it was provided that 
“British forces should have free passage through 
Egypt and be maintained at such places and for 
such periods as shall from time to time be de- 
termined.” This provision is now modified, re- 
stricting troops to the imperial communications— 
that is, to the Suez Canal and the Nile Valley. 


Lord Allenby, to whom credit is due for effect- 
ing this peaceful arrangement with the Egyptian 
people, left Cairo on Feb. 3 for London to obtain 
approval of the British Cabinet, arriving there 
on Feb. 8, and leaving England just two weeks 
later with the ministerial ratification in his 
pocket. Unlike most military dictators, Field 
Marshal Allenby, a General and a veteran of two 
wars, showed himself a democrat as well as a 
diplomat in the negotiations both in Egypt and 
England. He displayed firmness where firmness 
was required in dealing with Zaglul and the 
Egyptian irreconcilables, and triumphed over all 
opposition in the British Cabinet. Prepared to 
resign his office as High Commissioner, he con- 
fronted Lord Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, and 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Churchill, both of 
whom disliked what was once called the “ policy 
of scuttle.” Lloyd George himself was not fully 
convinced. Lord Allenby frankly told them that 
the protectorate should be ended at once, and 
the only alternative was annexation or auton- 
omy. He expressed himself in favor of the latter, 
and in this had the almost unanimous support of 
intelligent Egyptians. Lloyd George was easily 
convinced, and Lord Allenby had a brief talk with 
King George on Feb. 17, finally settling matters. 
He returned to Egypt with the offer to abolish 
martial law, support an Egyptian Cabinet and 
summon a Constitutional Assembly. 

The British Government’s Egyptian policy was 
sustained later in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 202 to 70, after it had been severely 
criticised hy Liberal and Labor members, the 
latter demanding the recall of Zaglul Pasha. 

The effect in Egypt was immediate. Sarwat 
Pasha, a prominent Nationalist, formed a Cabinet 
on March 1, taking over the Premiership and the 
portfolios of the Interior and Foreign Affairs. 
This was the first Egyptian Government since the 
resignation of Adly Pasha on Dec. 8. In an 
interview earlier in the negotiations Sarwat Pasha 
had laid down the following stipulations as his 
conditions for taking office: (1) Abolition of the 
protectorate; (2) formation of a constitutional 
government responsible to the Egyptian Parlia- 
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ment; (3) the Egyptian Parliament to be freely 
elected under a normal regime; (4) appointment 
of an official delegation to enter unconditionally 
into negotiations with the British Government on 
the subject of the guarantees demanded by Great 
Britain to safeguard the interests of the British 
Empire and European interests in Egypt; (5) the 
same delegation, equally with the British Govern- 
ment, to examine the future regime in the Sudan. 

The new Cabinet held its first council in the 
Abdin Palace, Cairo, on March 6, with Sultan 
Fuad I. presiding. The new Constitution, it was 
said, would entail renunciation by the Sultan of 
some of his prerogatives. His title of Sultan 
was to be changed to that of King of Egypt 
when the British Parliament ratified the removal 
of the protectorate and recognized Egypt’s in- 
dependence. 

The proclamation of the Sultan, Ahmed Fuad 
Pasha, as King of Egypt on March 16 was ac- 
companied by the firing of salvos of 101 guns 
in Cairo, Alexandria and Port Said, and of 
twenty-one guns in all the other provincial capi- 
tals. Field Marshal Viscount Allenby, hitherto 
the British High Commissioner, accompanied by 
members of his staff, called at the Royal Palace 
and congratulated King Fuad, whom he ad- 
dressed as “ Your Majesty.” 

Through Premier Sarwat Pasha, the King ad- 
dressed a letter to “our noble nation,” in which 
he said in part: 

“God has graciously permitted the 
independence of Egypt to be attained 
by our hands. We are grateful to 
God, and hereby announce to the 
world that from today Egypt enjoys 
independence and sovereignty. 

“We have taken for ourself the 
title, His Majesty King of Egypt, in 
order to insure the country’s dignity 
and its international status. We ask 
God and the nation to bear witness 
that we shall endeavor to work for 
the welfare and happiness of our be- 
loved country. We hope this day will 
inaugurate an era which will restore 
Egypt’s grandeur.” 

A rescript issued by the Sultan on 
the evening of the 15th announced 
that Egypt had become an_ inde- 
pendent and sovereign State and that 
the Sultan would assume the title 
King of Egypt. Simultaneously all 
British Ambassadors and Ministers 
abroad were instructed to inform all 
foreign Governments of Egypt’s new 
status and of Great Britain’s abandon- 
ment of the protectorate, at the same 
time pointing out that as far as Great 
Britain’s special relations, established 
and recognized by all powers for forty 
years, are concerned, the status quo 
will be maintained until such time as 
Egypt herself embodies them in the 
direct negotiation of a treaty with 
these countries. 
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Washington was interested in the changes in 
Egypt as possibly bearing on American interests 
there. Under a treaty signed with the Ottoman 
Empire on May 7, 1830, extraterritorial rights 
in Egypt were accorded America, so far as crim- 
inal offenses were concerned. Americans accused 
of crime were to be tried before an American 
Consul or diplomatic agent who had sole juris- 
diction. Civil actions were to be tried in Egyp- 
fan courts. Under the Treaty of Sevres, in 1919, 
to which America was not a party, the Ottoman 
Empire relinquished all claim of sovereignty. Just 
how far the Treaty of Sevres will operate to the 
disadvantage of the United States in an indepen- 
dent Egypt is a question which the State Depart- 
ment would like to see solved. 

A series of attacks on Englishmen in Egypt 
occurred during February, with the rumor attrib- 
uted to irresponsible circles that an Englishman 
would be shot daily until the return of Zaglul 
Pasha from his exile in the Seychelles Islands, 
whither he was finally taken instead of being 
sent to Ceylon. Michael Jordan, a British engi- 
neer, died on Feb. 19 as the result of wounds, 
and on that day R. Alfred Brown, Controller 
General of the Egyptian Ministry of Education, 
was seriously wounded. On March 2 three per- 
sons were killed and twenty-four injured in riot- 
ing at Tanta, where the police fired on the crowd. 
Native soldiers restored order. 


[American Cartoon] 
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EX-EMPEROR CHARLES AND HIS 
FORMER REALMS 
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that they will not contribute to the upkeep 

of ex-Emperor Charles, and it is also stated 
that Czechoslovakia is opposed to contributing 
anything. Italy is the only country which is 
favorably considering the proposition of assess- 
ments to meet his expenses. Jugoslavia’s attitude 
was expressed in detail in a diplomatic note 
which the Jugoslav Minister recently handed to 
the British Foreign Office in London. The Bel- 
grade Government stated that it was willing to 
appoint a delegate to discuss—with other dele- 
gates appointed by the Council of Ambassadors— 
its prospective share of the costs of maintaining 
the ex-Emperor and his family in exile; it would 
not, however, consent to provide any share of a 
“civil list.” Moreover, Jugoslavia would agree 
to participate in the costs of maintenance and 
custody only on the following conditions: 

“1. That Serbia’s contribution be made, not 
in her capacity as a Succession State, but as a 
power interested in the internment of Charles as a 
danger to European peace. Accordingly, Serbia 
claims that the powers represented on the Su- 
preme Council, which pronounced the deposition 
of the Hapsburgs, and is equally interested in the 
maintenance of European peace, should also 
participate in the aforesaid costs. 

“2. That the figure originally mentioned by 
the Supreme Council be reduced. 

“3. That the quotas assigned to the interested 
powers should be paid out of funds controlled by 
the Reparations Committee, to the debit of those 
powers. 

“4. That the ex-Emperor and _ ex-Empress 
should not be permitted to leave Madeira with- 
out the consent of the Serbian among other Gov- 
ernments. 

“5. That a stringent control be established 
over the use of the private estate bequeathed by 
the late Emperor Francis Joseph. 

“6, That an agreement be concluded with the 
Portuguese as to adequate supervision over the 
ex-Emperor and his consort.” 


(ptm BRITAIN and France have decided 


AUSTRIA 


Ti was reported that the crown jewels of 


Austria had been sold by Charles. This preves 
to be untrue. It appears that his agent, with- 
out Charles’s knowledge, first pledged the jewels 
for 1,600,000 francs and then redeemed and sold 
them for a greater profit. A suit was instituted 
at Berne by the Pearl Import and Export Com- 
pany, claiming a lien of 1,600,000 gold francs 
on the jewels. The clair was rejected and the 
jewels were transferred on behalf of the ex- 
Emperor to a Geneva bank. The total value of 
Austrian crown jewels held by various Swiss 
banks is estimated at 200,000,000 gold francs. It 
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is stated that the 133-carat Florentine diamond 
is among these jewels, but it is also asserted that 
the Empress Zita carried it away when she left 
Switzerland recently after a visit to her sick 
child. It is expected that the Austrian Govern- 
ment will lay claim to the jewels on the ground 
that they are State property and not the private 
property of the Hapsburgs. 


Austria’s treaty of Dec. 16, 1921, with Czecho- 
slovakia has been ratified by the Austrian Na- 
tional Council. It was opposed by the pan-Ger- 
mans. Dr. Schober, Premier, decided to resign 
immediately after the ratification, but was re- 
elected by 80 votes to 72, and the Ministry ot 
Foreign Affairs was given to Dr. Hennet. Two 
important resolutions were passed by the Aus- 
trian National Council when the treaty was 
adopted. Article 1 of the treaty had bound the 
two States to carry out fully the terms of the 
Treaties of St. Germain and the Trianon. One 
of the council’s modifying resolutions adds the 
qualifying clause, “subject to Austria’s eco- 
nomic capacity.” The second resolution deals with 
Article 4 of the treaty, in which the two States 
undertook not to allow upon their territory any 
political or military organization hostile to the 
integrity or security of the other party. This 
clause raised the question of the relation of Aus- 
trian Germans to the German minority in Czecho- 
slovakia. The modifying resolution takes 
cognizance of the Government’s declaration that 
this clause does not refer to the existence or 
activities of associations having as their object 
the encouragement of nationality and the support 
of the economic and cultural aims of peoples of 
the same race. It refers only to attempts to over- 
turn the existing Constitutions by force. A pro- 
visional commercial treaty on the most favored 
nation basis was subsequently agreed to between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. Negotiations to the 
same effect were taking place at Warsaw between 
Austria and Poland. 

The United States Senate on March 15, by 
unanimous vote, passed a joint resolution for the 
release of America’s lien of $25,000,000 upon Aus- 
tria’s State assets, so as to enable the latter na- 
tion to raise a new foreign loan for the relief 
of women and children facing starvation. Other 
creditor nations of Austria are ready to do like- 
wise. The value of the crown had fallen so low 
that, while before the war 5 crowns would buy a 
dollar, 10,000 were needed to buy a dollar or its 
equivalent in merchandise on March 15. The 
Austrian obligation held by the United States 
Grain Corporation is dated Sept. 4, 1920, bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent. No interest has been 
paid. Other Austrian obligations issued in the 
same series and with the same security of Aus- 
trian State assets are: Great Britain, $16,000,000; 
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France $16,000,000; Italy, $16,000,000; Nether- 
lands, 14,407,200 florins; Switzerland, 24,075,680 
francs: Norway, 1.631,520 kronen; Denmark, 
1,255,100 kronen; Sweden, 100,695 kronen. 


HUNGARY 


It was reported from Vienna Feb. 15 that an 
attempt had been made on the life of Admiral 
Horthy, the Hungarian Regent. A volley of shots 
was fired through windows of a castle outside 
of Budapest, where the Regent was attending a 
hunt dinner. Several of the attackers were 
wounded in the pursuit which followed. Admiral 
Horthy escaped uninjured. 


The tide of opposition to the Horthy Regency 
has been rising. The Government lost the last 
five by-elections. The next general election wil! 
be in May. A new franchise bill was introduced 
in Parliament to reform the franchise by reduc- 
ing the electorate by about one-quarter and mak- 
ing the balance up in country districts. It con- 
tains provisions for disqualifying candidates and 
voters, so that if it became a law the Govern- 
ment could practically control the next Parlia- 
ment; a strong opposition has developed, how- 
ever, and indications are that there wiil be an 
effective party in the new Parliament determined 
to end the regency and find a King. A power- 
ful military clique is pushing Archduke Albrecht, 
who belongs to a branch of the Hapsburg family, 
as candidate for the threne. 

Two Generals, several staff officers and a few 
subalterns were indicted at Budapest, charged 
with high treason, rebellion and breach of disci- 
pline for having participated in the attempt made 
by ex-Emperor Charles to regain his throne. 

A contract was concluded between the Hun- 
garian Government and a French syndicate for 
the construction of an international free port at 
Budapest. It provides for the formation of a 
joint stock company with a capital of 100,000,000 
crowns, of which the svrdicate contributes 4) 
per cent. and the State 60 per cent. The com- 
pany receives a concession for working the free 
port for fifty years. The syndicate is controlled 
by the Schneider-Creusot Company of France. 
The contract is subject to the approval of the 
Reparation Commission and of the French Gov- 
ernment. 


ABORTIVE REBELLION 


HREE HUNDRED Albanian rebels undertook, 

on March 8, to overthrow the Government at 
Tirana and set up a new one of their own. In 
three days their impromptu insurrection had been 
crushed, after fourteen hours of fighting at Ti- 
rana. The stubborn courage of two members of 
Parliament—Ahmet Zogui and Spibo Koleka— 
who stood their ground after higher officials had 
retired to Elbassan, kept down a panic until the 
army could arrive, by forced marches, from the 
northern border. Major Malek Fraskeri was 
killed in the first combat, when his handful of 
troops, all that were on duty at the capital, were 
opposing the rebels on the road to Tirana. The 
































CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak Government Chamber of 
Deputies passed a bill at the end of January for- 
bidding the sale of intoxicants of any kind to 
persons under 16 years of age. The bill was 
brought forward by the German Social Dem- 
ocrats and received the support of,all parties ex- 
cept the Tradesman’s Party and the German Na- 
tionalists. Persons must furnish proof that they 
have reached the age of 16 before wine or beer 
can be sold to them, and for other intoxicants 
they have to be 18. Beer and wine are the only 
intoxicants to he allowed served at public dances. 
Landlords of licensed premises and their em- 
ployes or representatives, as well as the parents 
or guardians of young persons, are responsible 
for the observance of the law, and fines, im- 
prisonment, or revoking of licenses are the 
punishments after the first offense. 


President Masaryk has issued an amnesty proc- 
Jamation which sets at liberty practically all the 
Communist agitators and their followers who were 
jailed for participating in the abortive uprising 
and general strike in December, 1920.° Among 
the most prominent of the Communist chiefs to 
benefit by the amnesty are Alois Muna and M. 
Zapotocky. The proclamation provides for the 
immediate release of all persons sentenced to 
serve eighteen months or less, while sentences of 
from eighteen months to three years are cut down 
two-thirds. Sentences of more than three years 
are cut down two-thirds unconditionally, and 
then these reduced terms are cut in half, pro- 
vided that the persons released are not convicted 
of a crime within five years after the date of the 
amnesty decree. Prisoners released under the 
commutation of sentences running three years or 
less are warned against being convicted of a 
crime within three years. All fines are remitted. 
Prisoners whose trials are still under way will 


~ also receive the full benefit of the amnesty decree 


in case they are convicted. 

Austria is borrowing 500,000,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns (about $11,500,000), the money to be 
transferred as soon as the Parliaments of the 
two countries ratify the negotiations agreed to by 
Dr. Benesh, Premier of Czechoslovakia, and two 
Austrian Ministers of Finance, in Prague. The 
loan is repayable within twenty years. 


IN ALBANIA 


insurrectionists, who were occupying Durazzo 
when the Albanian Army arrived, were defeated 
on March 10 in a long day’s battle at Tirana. 
Zia Dibra and Elez Yussuf, leaders of the upris- 
ing, fled with the few survivors, but were soon 
captured and will probably be shot.* The revolt 
was the second deliberate attempt to embarrass 
the Government in the présence of diplomatic 
visitors. The same thing had happened last De- 
cember when the League of Nations Commis- 
sion was there: this time the Frontier Commis- 
sion, representing the Council of Ambassadors, 
was in Tirana working on the details of the 
boundary settlement. 
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TROUBLES OF THE GREEK 
GOVERNMENT 


Gounaris Ministry deposed by an adverse vote in the National Assembly, but 





recalled a few days later 
on their way to the Turks 


[PERI0oD ENDED 


‘REECE went through a change of Govern- 
ment in the course of the month, but the 
end of the period again found Demetrios Gou- 
naris at the head of his Cabinet as before. The 
overturn was caused by a vote in the National 
Assembly on March 10, which went against the 
Government. On the 12th King Constantine 
charged Nicholas Stratos, former Minister of Ma- 
rine, with the formation of a new Cabinet, but 
his Liberals were shown to be not strong enough 
to form a Government capable of commanding 
the continued support of the Parliament. Hence 
Premier Gounaris was recalled. This time he 
also took the portfolio of the Minister of Justice. 
The other Ministers named in the latest advices 
held the same portfolios as before, Baltazzis be- 
ing Minister of Foreign Affairs, Theotokis Minis- 
ter of War and Protorapadakis Minister of Fi- 
nance. 


The old Gounaris Cabinet was formed a year 
ago, and succeeded the previous Governments un 
der Rallys and Kalogeropoulos. The vote in 
which the Premier was overthrown took place on 
the return of the Premier from his prolonged 
stay in London, Paris and Rome, whither he had 
gone five months before in quest of recognition 
of the Greek national claims by the Allies, and 
eventually to enlist their support in the struggle 
against the Kemalist Turks. When he appeared 
hefore the National Assembly, Mr. Gounaris made 
a long address, in which he set forth the details 
of his activities abroad. 


He began by stating that, while the French 
Premier, M. Briand, had formally declared to him 
that France, neither through the Angora treaty 
nor through its secret annexes, assumed any en- 
gagement to assist Turkey, M. Briand advised 
moderation, in view of the fact that the Turks at 
that time were showing signs of a more con- 
ciliatory spirit, and he asked Greece to co-oper- 
ate in the re-establishment of peace in the Near 
East. Mr. Gounaris told the Assembly how Lord 
Curzon, speaking for the British Government, ex- 
plained to the Greek Government the necessity of 
peace in all parts of Europe, and how he laid 
stress on the fact that common action by the 
three allied powers was essential in dealing with 
the Near Eastern question. The publication of 
the Franco-Kemalist agreement, however, prevent- 
ed the British and French Governments from 
getting together on the Near Eastern question. 


Mr. Gounaris then spoke with reference to the 
loan about to be offered to Greece, and said that 
the only details still left open for discussion were 
the question of the revenues to be pledged for 
the service of that loan, and that of the acquies- 





Friction with Italy due to Greek seizure of cargoes 
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cence of the International Commission of Finan- 
cial Control, and of the American Government. 
Speaking of the negotiations with the Italian Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Gounaris said that both Premier 
Bonomi and his Foreign Minister, Toretta (both 
later resigned), had expressed the same senti- 
ments regarding the re-establishment of peace in 
the Near East. Finally, Mr. Gounaris explained 
that the new French Premier, M. Poincare, had 
told him that he was ready to co-operate with the 
British Government in finding such a solution 
for the Near Eastern problem as would assure a 
just and lasting peace in that part of the world. 
In conclusion, he said that he would await the 
results of the next allied conference, April 3, but 
that meanwhile he ,would take all necessary meas- 
ures to be ready for any eventuality. 

Following the speech of Mr. Gounaris the’ other 
leaders addressed the National Assembly; then 
the Premier asked for a vote of confidence. The 
result was that out of 317 members of the As- 
sembly the Government received 155 votes, with 
12 members of the Cabinet not voting, while the 
opposition mustered 161 votes, as follows: Veni- 
zelist Liberals, 83; Reformists, under N. Stratos, 
27; Independents, 23; Mussulmans (from Mace- 
donia and Thrace), 27. When the result was 
known, Mr. Gounaris offered his resignation, 
which was accepted by the King. Nicholas Stra- 
tos was then asked to form a Cabinet. After 
twenty-four hours of conferences with his friends, 
Mr. Stratos gave up the task of forming a Cabi- 
net, and deposed his mandate. King Constantine 
then again summoned Mr. Gounaris (March 15) 
end entrusted him with the reconstruction of his 
old Ministry. 

On Feb. 14 the Greek naval forces seized the 
French steamer Espoir with a cargo of coal and 
oil, whose final destination was alleged to be the 
Kemalist Government at Mersina. This incident 
gave rise to a long controversy between the 
French and Greek Governments, the upshot 
of it being that Greece released the boat, but kept 
the cargo, and referred the whole question to an 
international prize court. A still more serious 
case of the same kind occurred on March 15, 
when the Greeks seized and searched the Italian 
steamships Umbria and Abbazia, retaining the lat- 
ter. The Greek torpedo boat Naxos stopped the 
Abbazia near Ineboli and took it to Mudania, 
where, after a three hours’ search of the vessel, 
the Turkish passengers, including the personne 
of a Turkish sanitary corps, were declared pris- 
oners of war. The incident caused excitement in 
Italy, whose Government has not recognized 
Greece’s right to institute a blockade in its war 
against the Kemalist Turks. 


ITALY’S NEW CABINET AND 
THE FIUME EPISODE 


Fall of the Bonomi Cabinet and advent of a new Government under Luigi Facta 
—How Fiume was captured by the Fascisti 
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defeated on a vote of confidence in the 

Chamber of Deputies on Feb. 17, and 
Italy was left without an executive Government 
for fully two weeks, until a new Government was 
formed by Signor Luigi Facta, ranked as a pro- 
Giolitti man. Signor Bonomi and all his col- 
leagues resigned on Feb. 2, just as the Vatican 
Conclave was opening for the election of a new 
Pope. The King tried vainly for a week to form 
a new Government, but after Signor de Nicola, 
President of the Chamber, had declined the post 
of Premier, and Signor Orlando had failed in an 
attempt to get a Cabinet together, the King, in 
despair of any other solution, on Feb. 9 asked 
Signor Bonomi to return and stand the test of a 
vote of confidence. This the harassed Premier 
reluctantly did, with the result that he and his 
entire Cabinet were defeated in the chamber on 
Feb. 17 by a vote of 295 to 107. The members 
of the Popular or Catholic Party and the Re- 
formists alone voted for confidence. Former 
Premiers Giolitti and Orlando voted against 
Bonomi: former Premier Nitti voted for him. 
Both the Right and Fascisti factions, united in 
their stand against the Socialists, voted solidly 
against the returning Government. Discontent 
with the Bonomi Government’s vacilliating foreign 
policy, combined with resentment over its al- 
leged pro-Catholic bias, had weighed strongly 
against it. The Socialists were against it on the 
ground that it connived at Fascisti violence. 


Accepting the Chamber’s decision as final, the 
King set to work to find a new Premier. The 
King’s final choice of Signor Facta, a member of 
the Chamber and former Minister of Justice and 
Minister of Finance, to form a new Cabinet, was 
cited generally as an evidence of Giolitti’s power, 
inasmuch as Facta had been one of the veteran 
statesman’s stanch henchmen. 

The new Premier, in fact, was Giolitti’s politi- 
cal discovery. Born in Pinerolo, at the foot of 
the Alps, twenty-one miles southwest of Turin, 
sixty-two years ago, he started life as a lawyer, 
became Mayor of his native town, was elected 
a Deputy from there, and. finally from Turin; he 
was made Under Secretary of Justice by Giolitti, 
then at the height of his political power after 
effacing Crispi, and then Under Secretary of the 
Interior (1896-1909): when Giolitti again became 
Premier in 1911, he appointed Facta Minister of 
Finance. With Giolitti Facta resigned in the 
Spring of 1914. His next service was as Minister 
of Justice in the Orlando Cabinet, which resigned 
in June, 1919, following Orlando’s fiasco at 
Paris. A year later he became Minister of the 
Treasury on Giolitti’s new return to power. After 


ha Cabinet of Ivanoe Bonomi was decisively 
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Bonomi took power in July, 1921, Facta partly 
withdrew from active politics and became the 
President of the Cisalpine Historical Society of 
Turin. The loss of a son in the war had been 
borne by him with patriotic stoicism. 

The new Government, as announced by Signor 
Facta on Feb. 25, was made up as follows: 


Lurer Facra—Premier, Minister of the Interior, 
Interim Minister of the Liberated Provinces. 

CarLto ScHanzEr—Foreign Affairs. 

Rosperto dE Viro—Navy. 

Signor AMENDOLA—War. 

Luicr Rossi—Justice. 

CAMILLO PEANO—Treasury. 

TEoFILO Rossi—Industry. 

Signor Riccro—Public Works. 

Stcénor Drtto Ssparsa—Labor. 

Signor D1 CesareE—Posts.* 

Antonino AnILE-—Education. 

GriovANNI Bertini—Agriculture. 

Signor Bertone—Finance. 

Signor D1 ScaLtEA—Colonies. 

CarLos FerrArts—Liberated Provinces.} 


*Later replaced by Signor Fulci. fA later 
addition, completing the Cabinet personnel. 


This Cabinet represented a coalition of all the 
constitutional groups, except the Nationalists and 
the Fascisti. It was said, however, that these 
last groups were not hostile. The Extreme Left 
and the Republicans will make up the main op- 
position. Facta’s choice of Signor Carlo Schanzer, 
who represented Italy so ably at the Washington 
conference, as Foreign Minister, was generally 
commended. The support of the Catholic Party 
was secured by the giving of three portfolios— 
Education, Agriculture, Finance—to official 
Catholics, and one—Colonies—to a non-Partisan 
Catholic. The new Cabinet held its first meeting 
on Feb. 27 and soon found its pathway rather 
thorny. It was faced with both internal and ex- 
ternal troubles. Sanguinary encounters between 
the Fascisti and the Socialists began anew in a 
number of cities and the outbreak of a rev- 
olutionary movement on a large scale in Tripoli 
was reported on March 11. When Premier Facta 
delivered his address at the opening of Parlia- 
ment on March 15 there were murmurs of ap- 
proval when he announced that it was the pur- 
pose of the Government to restore order im- 
partially between the warring factions of Italy. 
In the next few days he proceeded to back his 
words with deeds. It was officially stated on 
March 17 that already the new Premier’s meas- 
ures had resulted in the arrest of 1,000 Fascisti, 
and it was said that the disorderly communist 
elements were being dealt with in a similar style. 





ITALY’S NEW CABINET AND THE FIUME EPISODE 


Fascistt Capture FIUME 


The most difficult problem which the new 
Cabinet has yet had to face, however, is the over- 
throw of the Zanella Government in Fiume. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the Treaty of Rapallo, 
Fiume was given the status of a Free City fol- 
lowing the ousting of d’Annunzio. Trouble had 
been brewing for some time. The immediate 
cause of Fascisti activity was Zanella’s appoint- 
ment of Croats to the police force for patrol duty 
in the Croat district of Fiume, but the underlying 
cause is the determination of the Nationalists to 
secure the annexation of the city to Italy. Zanella 
had tried for months to disarm the Fascisti, but 
without success, the Italian carabineers lending 
but half-hearted assistance. The Fiume Presi- 
dent then demanded that the Italian Government 
allow Fiume, as a Free State, to have its own 
police -force. This was granted, and Zanella 
organized his own force. The Fascisti became 
more violent, and a bomb was thrown at the 
palace on Feb. 14; it did not, however, explode. 
Other Fascisti outrages were reported. The 


Italian Government was considering plans to take 
provisional control until these troubles had sub- 
Meanwhile the Rome Nationalist press 


sided. 


[Italian Cartoon] 


—Il 420, Florence 
THE VIA CRUCIS OF EUROPEAN PEACE 
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‘““T hope that Genoa will be the last ’’ 
“Oh, no, after that we shall visit anothe* 


‘“T know what place I would like to send 
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fulminated against Zanella on the ground of his 
alleged anti-Italianism. 


This was the situation when, on March 3, the 
Fascisti in Fiume, led by Deputy Giunta, attacked 
the Government Palace. The Government forces 
resisted energetically. An attempt to make a 
sortie from the palace led to severe fighting, in 
which a number were killed. Finally the at- 
tackers seized an armored boat in the bay, and 
fired some twenty cannon shots into the palace. 
The Zanella forces then hoisted a white flag and 
surrendered. The President subsequently issued 
a statement saying that, as the result of these 
events, he had transferred his powers to “ the 
National Citizens’ Committee of Defense, which 
stirred up this movement.” This committee, on 
its part, issued a proclamation declaring that 
the Provisional Government had been dissolved, 
and that the committee had assumed full power. 
Order was maintained by Italian carabineers, and 
the Italian Government was asked to take over 
the administration. 

This dramatic event placed the Facta Cabinet 
in a quandary. On the one side was the Gov- 
ernment’s pledged word under the Treaty of 
Rapallo to preserve the neutrality and independ- 
ence of the Free City. On the other was the 
strength of popular Nationalist senti- 
ment, which it was dangerous to ig- 
nore. The Italian Government’s atti- 
tude was that though it realized the 
delicacy of the situation, so far as 
Facta and Schanzer, the new Foreign 
Minister, were concerned, it was in 
honor bound to execute the terms of 
the treaty with Jugoslavia. The first 
step taken by the Cabinet was to send 
Italian troops to the city to make 
sure that there should be no further 
outbreaks. Some 500 carabineers were 
sent on March 5 to reinforce the 
carabineers already on the ground. 
Zanella by this time had been taken 
away on a torpedo boat. 

The situation became more compli- 
cated when Deputy Giurati, former 
chief under d’Annunzio, was_ chosen 
head of a new Government on votes 
cast by the Fascisti, Nationalists, Re- 
publicans and Catholics, claiming to 
represent a majority of the people of 
Fiume (March 9). It was stated that 
this choice was made “ in order to give 
the city of Fiume a lasting peace after 
much trouble, to restore business to 
our port and public life under our 
great mother, Italy.” The Italian Gov- 
ernment representative, Commissioner 
Castelli, meanwhile was trying to 
bring about an agreement between 
all the warring factions and_ to 
organize a coalition Government. The 
Italian Cabinet, after several sessions, 
could not reach a decision, but it 
failed to confirm the appointment of 
Giurati, though the Fiume Fascisti 
on March 13 had formulated the 
slogan, “Giurati or disorder!” On 
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the following day, however, it developed that 
Giurati had yielded to the Government’s urging 
of the constitutional and internationa! reasons 
that made his acceptance unwise. Disorder was 
threatened from another source on March 16, 
when Lieutenant Cabruna, commander of the 
armed forces in the city, issued a proclamation 
declaring the Committee of Public Defense dis- 
solved, and himself assumed power to organize a 
Government. Cabruna’s troops took full posses- 
sion of the city, placing machine guns at the 
Government Palace, the municipal buildings, and 
the post and telegraph oifices. On March 17 the 
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Italian Government ordered the occupation of 
Fiume by Italian troops, as a decisive step toward 
fulfilling its promises under the Treaty of 
Rapallo. The Jugloslay Government had formally 
protested against the action of the Fascisti. 
Needless to say, Gabriele d’Annunzio, hero of the 
former Fiume coup, heartily approved the Fascisti 
action. An ode written by him, and addressed 
to the insurgents, ended thus: 
“ And if it be necessary to die, thou wouldst not 
live, save in the splendor of Italy’s flag, 
And if it be necessary to die, thou wouldst not 
die save crucified in Italy’s flag,” 


BELGIUM’S UNION WITH 
LUXEMBURG 


[PERIOD ENDED MarRCH 15, 1922] 


URING the last month Belgium has been 
busy making arrangements for the devel- 
opment of her industries as well as _ for 
the safety of her territory. The representatives 
of Belgium and of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg signed an agreement for economic union, 
which was reported favorably by the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs of the Belgian Senate (Feb. 
27), and early ratification was expected. The 
Grand Duchy had been a part of the present 


Belgian Province of Luxemburg until 1839 when, 
against the protests of the inhabitants, it was 
made an inedependent State under William of 


Holland as its Grand Duke. The Grand Duchy 
eventually entered the German Customs Union 
(Zollverein). After the defeat of Germany in 
1918, it was thought probable that the Grand 
Duchy would be united politically with either 
Belgium or France. The inhabitants, however, 
decided to remain an independent State, but to 
renounce all connection with the German Zoll- 
verein. The Duchy covers only about 1,000 square 
miles and has about 250,000 inhabitants. Its prin- 
cipal wealth is in iron mines, producing in pre- 
war times about 5.000,000 tons of ore annually. 
The output of its iron and steel plants is approx- 
imately 2,000,000 tons of iron and 1,000,000 tons 
of steel per annum. Belgium has comparatively 
little iron ore, but plenty of coal; on the other 
hand, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg has very 
little coal, but plenty of iron. The products of 
the two countries supplement each other and, 
consequently, the economic union of the two 
States, by which customs tariffs are suppressed 
and a mutual working agreement is made, seems 
likely to conduce to the economic development of 
both parties to the agreement. 

The Anglo-Belgian defensive pact, for which 
negotiations were begun at Cannes, continued 
under discussion between the two countries. It 
was generally thought in Belgium that the result 
would be a thirty-year treaty by which England 
would agree to come to the aid of Belgium ‘n the 
event of an attack from Germany, and tl.at the 
terms of the agreement would be made to accord 


with the proposed Anglo-French defensive agree- 
ment as well as with the defensive agreement 
made between Belgium and France in 1920. 
These’ three defensive agreements would, to a 
certain extent, take the place of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican guarantee of France against Germany which 
was contemplated at Paris in 1919; they would 
relieve Belgium of unnecessary military expense 
and enable her to turn a still larger proportion 
of her man-power to industry. The Belgian Par- 
liament is discussing the best method of reducing 
her army to the minimum, compatible with safety. 


Belgian foreign trade statistics, as just given 
out (United States Commerce Reports, March 6, 
1922), indicate a falling off in exports and im- 
ports, but show a slight improvement in her trade 
balance for the year 1921 as compared with 1920. 
Imports decreased from 12,941,765,000 francs in 
1920 to 10,054,583,000 francs in 1921 (a decrease 
of 2,887,182,000 francs), while exports decreased 
from 8,862,011,000 in 1920 to 7,147,327,000 francs. 
in 1921 (a decrease of only 1,714,684,000 francs). 


Still staggering under a burden. of taxation 
necessitated by the interest charges on the na- 
tional debt of 35,000,000,000 francs, under ex- 
penses of Government that are five times what 
they were before the war, under a cost of living 
four and one-half times the standard of 1913, 
Belgium has nevertheless been making effective 
strides to solid ground and gains in prosperity. A 
coalition effected between the Catholic (Con- 
servative) Party and the Liberals against the 
Radical Left (Socialist) Party has been felt as a 
stabilizing influence on business interests. It was 
expected to cause eventually a repeal of the pa- 
ternalistic legislation forced upon the nation and 
upon the Treasury by the Marxian cult. Unem- 
ployment has steadily decreased since October, 
and the banks expect speedy adjustment of labor 
difficulties, though the unemployment indemnity 
of 5 to 10 francs a day to the family still consti- 
tutes one of the heaviest drains on the Treasury, 
and exchange conditions make it impossible to 
lower wages. 





FRENCH PREPARATIONS FOR GENOA 


Agreement between French and British Premiers at Boulogne on the Genoa 
Conference—Discussions deferred till April 10—Reconstruction expenses 
chargeable to Germany passed by Chamber—French delegation to Washington 


[PeRIoD ENDED MarcH 15, 1922] 


HE Poincare Government has devoted its 

main efforts during the month to estab- 
lishing with Great Britain the working agree- 
ment necessary for holding the proposed confer- 
ence at Genoa for the “economic reconstitution 
of Europe and consolidation of the peace. The 
rather tense relations between the two Govern- 
ments, owing to the divergent diplomatic policies 
of Premier Poincare and Premier Lloyd George 
were apparent chiefly in the one-sided corre- 
spondence carried on for some weeks by the 
French Premier. Mr. Lloyd George treated with 
silence M. Poincare’s attempt tO substitute note 
exchanges for M. Briand’s method of carrying on 
diplomatic negotiations by a series of personal 
consultations—a method which the new French 
Premier had declared to be “irregular and harm- 
ful.’ M. Poincare wrote to London suggesting 
that the problem of German reparations be left 
to the Reparations Committee for settlement. No 
answer came from Downing Street. He wrote 
asking for definite in- 
dications with regard 
to the Genoa _ confer- 
ence and asked that its 
date be deferred. He 
received no reply. He 
wrote a request that 
representatives from 
the Little Entente 
should be admitted to 
the meeting of allied 
experts who should 
consider the Genoa pro- 
gram. As still no an- 
swer was forthcoming 
from the sphinx-like 
British Prime Minister, 
who was alleged to be 
too busy with pressure 
of internal affairs to 
write replies of such 
length as the matters 
in question called for, 
M. Poincare’s political 
opponents began to 
publish criticisms of 
the new Premier’s dip- 
lomatic methods as be- 
ing no more advan- 
tageous for French in- 
terests than those of 
M. Briand has _ been. 
It was regarded as a 
pleparture from Premier 
Poincare’s own_ pro- 
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interview between him and Premier Lloyd George 
would be held at Boulogne on Saturday, Feb. 25. 
The interview between the two Premiers re- 
sulted in a mutual compromise that re-established 
cordial relations and effected a working program. 
According to the official communique published 
in Le Temps on Feb. 27, they agreed on guar- 
anties that the conference should permit no at- 
tack on the prerogatives of the League of Na- 
tions, no challenge to any of the treaties (mean- 
ing the Angora treaty and perhaps others), 
signed by France “since the peace” and no ques- 
tion of the rights of France and the other Allies to 
their dues in the matter of war reparations. Only 
after strict compliance with the conditions fixed 
would Germany and Russia be admitted to the 
Genoa conference. The experts of the nations to 
participate were to hold a brief meeting in Lon- 
don to discuss economic and technical questions 
involved in the agenda. The Italian Government 
was to be requested to convoke the conference 
at Genoa on April 10. 
this request the 
Italian Government 
made no objection. All 
the foregoing guaran- 
ties M. Briand had de- 
clared he had received 
at the __ interrupted 
Cannes conference. 
Little was said off- 
cially of the  long- 
pending Franco-British 
treaty of defensive al- 
liance, but from out- 
givings in the press 
of both countries there 
was evident expecta- 
tion that it would be 
signed long before the 
Genoa conference. 
The budget expenses 
of 13,500,000,000 francs 
chargeable to Germany 
were adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies 
on Feb. 23. This ac- 
tion followed a frank 
admission by Premier 
Poincare and Finance 
Minister de Lasteyrie 
of the difficulties of en- 
forcing the indemnity 
clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Because 
of Germany’s default, 
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France to float a new loan of 8,000,- 
000,000 francs, and to issue new 
Treasury bonds. * * * In respect 
to German reparations in general, the 
French are strongly insisting that the 
German Government halt the issue of 
paper marks, which in the last few 
months have been increasing by leaps 
and bounds. The Germans contend 
that these heavy issues are necessary 
to meet reparation claims. The French 
reply that they have expended for re- 
construction work 6,000,000,000 marks, 
which, on a gold basis, is in excess 
of the 11,000,000,000 marks Germany 
has paid on reparations, and that they 
have done this without the reckless 
issue of paper money. The German 
Finance Minister Hermes in advocat- 
ing before the Reichstag on March 17 
an international loan for partial liqui- 
dation of the reparations debt de- 
clared incidentally that this paper 
flood could not be checked at present, 
denied the charge that it was due 
to any desire deliberately to depre- 
ciate German currency, and declared 
that economic help must come from 
outside. The Reparations Committee 
met in Paris on March 21, and, after 
an all-day session lasting until mid- 
night, upheld the Cannes decision that 
Germany in the year 1922 must pay 
720,000,000 gold marks in cash and 
1,450,000,000 marks gold value in 
materials. It also ordered the imme- 
diate limitation of the issue of Ger- 
man paper money. 

Other requirements decided upon 
by the Reparations Commission are 
that the Reichsbank shall be autono- 
mous, that the German budget shall 
be balanced by an interior loan of 
1.000,000,000 marks gold, and that 
Germany shall make her citizens bring 
back into the country the bonds and 
other securities hidden abroad since 
the armistice. 

The Ministry of Finance on Feb. 19 
issued an edict declaring that unless 
delinquents in the payment of income 
taxes fulfilled their obligations after 
three months’ notice, they would be 
subject to garnishee proceedings. Fi- 
nance Minister de Lasteyrie issued 
this notice after the discovery that 
over 200,000 persons had failed to 
pay, thus increasing the country’s 
budget difficulties. 

The appearance of Premier Poin- 
eare and Albert Sarraut, Minister for 
the Colonies, before the Joint Foreign 
Affairs and Army and Navy Commis- 
sions, on March 17, led to one of the 
stormiest meetings of the commissions 
held in recent years. M. Sarraut vig- 
orously defended the French delega- 
tion at Washington for the part that 
it had played in the discussions, and 
declared himself perfectly satisfied 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT 
JOHN BULL: _‘* Don’t cry, Marianno! I promise to 
protect you against that German for ten years. Then 
you can see if you can manage him yourself!” 
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with the results of that 
conference, as far as 
France was concerned. 
M. Poincare, though 
guarded in his state- 
ments, showed no en- 
thusiasm over the work 
done by ex- Premier 
Briand, and on being 
challenged by M. An- 
dre Tardieu, who de- 
clared that France had 
suffered the deepest 
humiliation by being 
excluded from the early 
deliberations leading up 
to the _ four- power 
treaty, replied: “I am 
not the sponsor for the 
French delegation. I 
had nothing to do with 
the shaping of its poli- 
cies, or the naming of 
its members.” Later, 
he added: “ Never shall 
France attend another 
conference where she 
will not be treated on 
the same footing with 
other countries.” 
Henri Desire Landru, 
convicted last Novem- 
ber of murdering ten 
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women and a_ boy, 
burning their bodies 
and throwing their dis- 
membered limbs into a 
pond, was guillotined 
at St. Pierre Prison, 
Versailles, on Feb. 25. 
Thus ended the career 
of a criminal whose 
crimes and -sinister per- 
sonality had filled the 
columns of the French 
press for months and 
the echo of whose 
deeds had been spread 
all over the civilized 
world. 

Vital statistics in the 
French census for 1921 
show that the popula- 
tion increased that year 
only one-third as fast 
as that of Germany. 
The _ population of 
France is 37,000,000; 
that of Germany 64,- 
000,000. Excess of 
French births over 
deaths in the first half 
of last year was 72,851; 
excess of German births 
in the same _ period, / 


179,356. 


—Baltimore Sun 


SUFFRAGE OUTBREAKS IN JAPAN 


[PERIOD ENDED Marcw 15, 1922] 


ERIOUS disorders occurred .in Tokio on Feb. 

23 as the culmination to mass demonstrations 
in favor of universal suffrage. The occasion for 
the demonstration had been the announcement 
that discussion of the universal suffrage bill 
would take place in the lower house in the after- 
noon. Elaborate police precautions were taken to 
keep the crowds moving and to prevent them 
frem entering the Diet precincts. The throngs 
gathered in large force about noon, and at first 
were orderly. Motor cars were used for distrib- 
uting handbills in favor of the bill throughout 
the city. At about 3 o’clock in the afternoon the 
demonstrators in large numbers pushed their way 
to the Diet precincts, hurling insults at the police, 
who were packed in great numbers aleng the 
route and before the Diet doors. At about 7 
o’clock in the evening some 1,000 men tried to 
break through the police lines and reach the 
headquarters of the Kenseikai, or Opposition 
Party, near the Diet building. The police, in 
repelling the onslaught, used the flats of their 
swords, and in the melee many were severely 
bruised. A number of the police were roughly 
handled by the crowd. Reserves were rushed up 
and order was finally restored. Some fifty of 


the demonstrators were arrested and 150 injured. 

Before the debate a member of the Opposition 
had presented a motion to impeach the Minister 
of the Interior for using the police against the 
people. In the course of violent discussion some 
one threw a live snake on the floor from a gal- 
lery, arousing intense excitement. New uproar 
followed at the next day’s sessions in an attempt 
to fix the blame for the snake episode. A would- 
be Government defender was hissed and hooted 
down, and the session had to be suspended. 

The Government has decided to convert the 
Japanese naval base of Port Arthur into a com- 
mercial port. Maizuru, one of the most impor- 
tant naval stations on the coast of the Sea of 
Japan, it was unofficially stated, would be reduced 
to the rank of a naval port. Some 60,000 workers 
in the imperial dockyards are to be discharged 
as a result of the Washington pacts for the re- 
duction of armaments. The Japanese Admiralty 
expect most of these men to be absorbed by the 
scrapping operations on the doomed warships for 
some years to come. 

Viscount Kiyoura’s appointment as President of 
the Privy Council, to succeed the late Prince 
Yamagata, was announced on Feb. 7, 





GERMANY’S 
GROWING 
PEACE 
ACTIVITIES 


[PertopD ENDED MarcH 15, 1922] 


HE Wirth Government was 

sustained in the Reichstag by 
a vote of 220 to 185 on a test of 
confidence. The majority of the 
Independent Socialist Party ab- 
stained from voting. 

Dr. Kapp, head of the Kapp 
putsch of March, 1920, who is a 
refugee in Sweden, recently offered 
to surrender himself to the German 
Government, provided he was 
guaranteed free transit. The Su- 
preme Court at Leipsic declined 
the offer, apparently preferring 
that the secrets of the Kapp revo- 
lution be not bared at present. 

Three hundred former Generals 
of the Great General Staff organ- 
ized themselves into the Count 
Schlieffen Association, naming 
their society after Field Marshal 
von Schlieffen, under whom they 
had served. Generals Ludendorff, 
von Falkenhayn, von Galwitz, von 
Einem, von Hutier, von Hoesfner 
and Prince Oscar attended the 
meeting. 

The reactionary Bavarian College Circle repudi- 
ated the constitution adopted Jan. 18 by the main 
committee of the German student body, provid- 
ing for the abolition of race discrimination, and 
the Bavarian representative was removed for sup- 
porting it. 

The great Krupp works at Essen have been 
entirely disarmed and demilitarized. Fully 1,000,- 
000,000 marks’ worth of war-manufacturing ma- 
terial was scrapped under the eyes of the Allied 
Control Commission, and new peace machinery 
has been installed. The giant gun lathes, the 
largest in the world, instead of turning out guns, 
are now producing long, seamless steel tubes of 
huge diameter for Germany’s nitrate industry. 
These are used in the Haber process of extract- 
ing nitrogen from the air in manufacturing ni- 
trates. Locomotive building has been begun on 
an extensive scale. The works are also turning 
out agricultural machinery and cash _ registers, 
motor trucks, steel freight cars and railroad-sig- 
naling apparatus. The Essen works employ about 
50,000 men, as against 45,000 before the war, but 
the actual output is considerably less, partly from 
the effect of the eight-hour day, as against the 
pre-war working day of ten or twelve hours, and 
from the decrease in individual efficiency. The 
Krupp workers insist on working eight hours con- 
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tinuously, except for one fifteen-minute pause, be- 
ginning work at 6 o’clock in the morning, so that 
they finish at 2:15 in the afternoon. This gives 
the workers all the afternoon, as well as the 
evening, to themselves. The plan results in a 
decrease in efficiency, because of the long period 
for dissipation, pleasure and idleness. 

The municipal people’s kitchens in Berlin, 
which were started in 1916, are to be discontin- 
ued on April 30. 

The cost of living is advancing with remark- 
able strides. On a paper mark basis, wheat is 
sixty times higher and rye fifty-five times higher 
than before the war; coal is sixty-five times high- 
er, and a street-car ride in Berlin is thirty times 
higher. The average living costs in February 
were forty-three times higher than in 1913. 

The debt of Germany on Feb. 28 was 277,320.- 
000,000 marks, an increase in February of 3,500,- 
000,000 marks. 

North German Lloyd and Hamburg-Ameri- 
can liners appeared in New York Harbor for the 
first time in eight years. The Hamburg’s Wurt- 
temburg arrived Feb. 20, the North German 
Lloyd’s Seydlitz arrived Feb. 27. The Lloyd liner 
was met at Quarantine with a band and 300 peo- 
ple. The two ships brought 87 cabin and 198 
third-class passengers and large cargoes. 





AFFAIRS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Unionist violence attends Guatemala’s Presidential election—American 


marines sentenced for shooting Nicaraguan police—Martial law in Salvador 
—Canal Zone artillery outranged 


[PERIOD ENDED MarcH 15, 1922] 


GUATEMALA 
XNENERAL JOSE MARIA ORELLANA, who 


overthrew the Herrera Government of Gua- 
temala last December and had been acting as 
Provisional President, was elected Constitutional 
President on Feb. 15, receiving virtually all the 
votes cast. He was for eight years Chief of Staff 
to President Cabrera, and after election declared 
that Guatemala sought no better relations with 
any nation on earth, either politically or commer- 
cially, than with the United States. There was 
some disorder during the elections, adherents of 
the Government being fired on by members of 
the Unionist Party. Several persons were killed 
and many others wounded in Sanarate, Santare 
and Jalapa. The Guatemalan Army succeeded in 
re-establishing order. President Orellana opened 
Congress personally on March 2, recommending 
a law regulating the exploitation of petroleum 
and encouraging foreign capital. 


NICARAGUA 


Twenty-six American marines, who were found 
guilty of engaging in a fight with Nicaraguan 
police in Managua, in which three of the latter 
were killed, were sentenced by an American 
court-martial held there on March 7; twenty were 
sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment, three to 
ten years and three to twelve years. Local resent- 
ment over the shooting was entirely calmed by the 
verdict. The American officers who composed 
the court left for the United States on March 8. 

The voleano of Ometepe has been again in 
eruption, sending forth enormous streams of lava, 
and the inhabitants of the island of Ometepe, in 
Lake Nicaragua, on which the volcano is situated, 
fled to the mainland. The last great outburst of 
Ometepe was on June 19, 1883. 


SALVADOR 


Fifty-four cadets tried to start a revolt in Sal- 
vador, the American Consul, Montgomery Schuy- 
ler, reported to the State Department on Feb. 17. 
They marched from the Military Academy to the 
cavalry barracks and tried to get the regular 
cavalry to join them. Failing, they fled, pursued 


by loyal troops. Fearing further disturbances, 
Congress, at the request of President Menendez, 
proclaimed martial law. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Figures were presented to Congress on Feb. 18 
showing that guns in existing defenses of the 
Panama Canal are outranged thousands of yards 
by the guns of foreign warships now afloat, so 
thai hostile fleets could lie off the entrances out 
of range and knock the forts to pieces without 
risk to themselves. Army experts suggested 
equipping the forts with batteries equal in power 
and range to the largest gun that can be mounted 
afloat under the decisions of the Washington 
arms conference. 

Ancon Hill in the Canal Zone was the scene 
in March of the laying of the foundation of a 
memorial to Theodore Roosevelt in the form of 
the letters “ T. R.” in white stone, each letter to 
be fifty feet high. A stone from the Culebra 
cut of the Panama Canal, weighing a ton and a 
half, arrived at New York on March 7 to be 
placed over the grave of Theodore Roosevelt at 
Oyster Bay. 

Ratifications of the treaty between the United 
States and Colombia, by which the American 
Government pays £25,000,000 for the secession of 
Panama and the Canal Zone seizure, were ex- 
changed in Bogota on March 1. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica owns Cocos Island in the Pacific, 
545 miles southwest of Panama—a little island 
which bids fair to rival Juan Fernandez in 
romantic stories. It is the scene of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island,” and Captain W. 
L. Morgan and his pirate crew are reported to 
have buried there in 1820 gold and treasure 
stolen from Spanish churches in Peru. There 
have been fifty parties organized to search for 
this treasure within the past hundred years, but 
none has succeeded. A party of Americans has 
arrived at San Jose, Costa Rica, and applied to 
the Government for permission to renew the 


search, according to a dispatch from San Salvador 
of March 7. 
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SOUTH AMERICA RECOVERING 


Trade and immigration increasing in Argentina, especially from Germany 
and Spain—Chile preparing to ship fruits to the United States—Brazil’s plans 


for an international exposition 


[PERIoD ENDED MarcH 15, 1922 


ARGENTINA 


TIYHE economic and commercial situation in Ar- 

gentina has improved considerably during 
the last month, through increase in exports, bet- 
ter prices for raw materials and a steady decline 
in imports. The Government has authorized the 
Banco de la Nacion to extend loans to land 
owners and to farmers with no less than a five- 
year lease, each individual loan not to exceed 
$50,000 nacionales. Commercial circles have de- 
veloped considerable interest in the efforts made 
by Japanese merchants to extend their trade re- 
lations with Argentina. The Tokio Government 
is negotiating an agreement with that of Buenos 
Aires for an increase in Japanese immigration 
into Argentina. 

Immigration continues to increase, especially 
from Germany and Spain. In the latest month 
reported, there came through the Port of Buenos 
Aires over 25,009 immigrants. The Foreign Of- 
fice has sent a circular to the Legations and Con- 
sulates throughout the world, calling attention to 
the recent abolition of restrictions imposed dur- 
ing the war in matters of passports for foreign- 
ers entering Argentina and recommending to Ar- 
gentinian consular agents the issuance: of simple 
certificates of free transit for travelers of honor- 
able antecedents. 


BRAZIL 


President Pessoa’s veto of the budget plan for 
1922 as passed by both branches of Congress has 
created passionate comments in political circles 
and throughout the country. While some politi- 
cal leaders, like Senator Machado, maintain that 
the President has no authority to limit appropri- 
ations made by the Legislature, public opinion, 
and especially commercial circles, is outspoken 
in praise of the Presidential measure. In his 
message to Congress the President declares that 
he feels it his duty to oppose an inflation of the 
budget on the ground that it would upset the 
financial conditions of the country. Congress, 
furthermore, had usurped Executive privileges in 
dictating an increase in salaries for Treasury em- 
ployes and creating other places for political fa- 
vorites. 

The Minister of Agriculture has issued a de- 
cree that cotton planters should be encouraged 
and that great extensions of land shall be opened 
up for the cultivation of cotton. 

The contest for the Presidency of the republic 
has centred around the personalities of Dr. Ar- 
thur Bernardes and Nilo Pecanha. Senhores Ur- 
bano dos Santos and Joaquin Seabra are, re- 
spectively, the candidates for the Vice Presidency. 


A large plant for the production of caustic 
soda and chlorate will make of Brazil the first 
Latin-American country to manufacture these 
products. The enterprise was planned during the 
war, when the manufacture of poison gas ab- 
sorbed most of the world’s productive activity. 


Great activity is displayed in the improvement 
of the site where the International Exposition 
commemorating the centenary of Brazilian inde- 
pendence is to be held. The surrounding zone 
has been drained and planted with trees, and, 
with the tropical fertility of the soil, will soon be- 
come a park. A “belt” avenue will encircle 
the exposition grounds. Castello Hill is rapidly 
disappearing under the steam shovel. England 
and other countries have already begun the con- 
struction of their pavilions and American engi- 
neers in charge of the United States building 
have started the preparatory work. 


CHILE 


By a bill promulgated late in February, coast- 
wise traffic is reserved exclusively to ships car- 
rying the Chilean flag. Several foreign com- 
panies doing business in Chilean waters have ap- 
plied for their nationalization, so as to be in a 
position to enjoy the advantages of the national 
trade. All foreign navigation companies having 
their main offices in a Chilean port are entitled 
to this privilege. An exposition of Chilean fruits 
has just opened in Santiago in connection with 
a convention of fruit growers meeting to discuss 
the best methods and means of developing the 
exportation of the produce of Chilean orchards. 
There is much talk of establishing regular ship- 
ments of fresh fruit to the United States. Chil- 
ean experts have toured the fruit-growing Amer- 
ican Staies from California to Florida with the 
purpose of learning at first hand the methods of 
transportation and the features of the co-opera- 
tive system as employed in the United States. 
Favored by the circumstance that the seasons 
alternate between the Northern and Southern 
continents, growers, capitalists and shippers are 
working together to give the business a perma- 
nent organization. 


The Government has canceled a contract for 
11,000,000 lire in armaments ordered from an 
Italian factory. This cancellation followed that 
of several other foreign contracts, in pursuance 
of the policy of strict economy recently inaugu- 
rated. 

The Governments of Mexico and Chile have 
established an exchange of military students 
whereby eight cadets of the Academy of Chapul- 
tepec will complete their studies at the Military 
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School of Santiago, Chile, while the same num- 
ber of Chilean military students go to Mexico 
for a similar additional course. 


COLOMBIA 


The Secretary of Foreign Relations of Colom- 
bia, Nenor Uribe, and the United States Minister 
in Bogota, Mr. Philip, on March 1 exchanged 
ratifications of the treaty establishing the com- 
pensations offered to Colombia for the losses she 
sustained when Panama formed a separate Gov- 
ernment in order to conclude with the United 
States the transaction for building the Panama 
Canal. On this occasion the Provisional Presi- 
dent, Senor Holguin, issued a proclamation em- 
phasizing the advantages of the treaty. Public 
opinion has received it with great satisfaction 
throughout the country. The day following the 
exchange of ratifications, Minister Philip deliv- 
ered to President Holguin a message from Presi- 
dent Harding in which he said that the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States hoped 
that, as the result of this act, all misunderstand- 
ing between the two countries would vanish, to- 
gether with everything else that might hinder the 
re-establishment of their historical friendship. 

Owing to the penury of the fiscal treasury 
and the political maneuvring and delays of pri- 
vate interests to offer an internal loan, the Gov- 
ernment was forced to issue paper money for 
$500,000. A project for the increase of customs 
duties by 20 per cent. was abandoned, owing to 
the urgent need of fiscal resources. A German 
company has made a contract with the Govern- 
ment for improvement of the navigation of the 
Magdalena River, which every day becomes less 
suitable for the transit of cargo steamboats. 


Urucuay 


The Administration is seriously embarrassed 
by the problem of maintenance of the national 
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merchant marine, made up entirely of the steam- 
ers taken over from German companies when re- 
lations were broken between the two countries. 
Open bids for the leasing of the transports gave 
negative results. Without hope of finding any 
profitable use for the fleet at once, the Secretary 
of the Navy proposed either to tie up the vessels 
until the Argentinian harvest in March might 
offer some chance for their employment or to 
wait for the decision of the London Committee, 
which would determine the definite ownership 
of these transports. 


PERU 


A number of political prisoners, detained since 
the last attempt to overthrow President Leguia, a 
year ago, have been liberated. The measure is 
considered the forerunner of a general amnesty 
for political prisoners. * * The police force 
is to be reformed nationally in accordance with 
the plans of a commission from the celebrated 
Spanish Guardia Civil, which has come to Peru 
under contract with the Government. 


Ecuapor 


The negotiations for a loan of $25,000,000 with 
American bankers have ended in complete fail- 
ure. The prospective lenders asked first for ex- 
haustive data as to the national resources to be 
given as a guarantee of payment, and evidently 
the information was not satisfactory. The ulti- 
mate reason given for the refusal of the loan was 
the instability of legislation in Ecuador. Public 
opinion has drawn many lessons from the failure, 
but, above all, attention is called to the fact that 
European capitalists do not go so far into details 
as American capitalists do, and that they have 
more confidence of being reimbursed by Latin- 
American countries. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


[Periop ENDED MarcH 15, 1922 


eo . of getting the Mexican Govern- 
ment to acknowledge in a treaty that it 
has no intention of confiscating the property of 
foreigners, President Harding let it be known on 
Feb. 17 that he saw no prospect for an early 
resumption of official relations between the United 
States and Mexico. Listening to rumors of grow- 
ing unrest in northern Mexico, which might bring 
about intervention, the Washington Government 
on Feb. 15 ordered American troops on the bor- 
der to be in readiness to protect American lives 
and property. Armed men on Feb. 8 had crossed 
the border from the American side, burned three 
railroad bridges aid tried to hold up the Mexico 
City Express. This was said to be the reason 
for the mobilization, but General Howze, seeing 
that the Mexicans were not disturbed, demobil- 
ized his force after two days. Meanwhile, Presi- 
dent Obregon again let it he known that the de 
mand for a treaty altering the national Constitu- 


tion had no precedent in the practice of civilized 
nations, and that he would not comply with it. 
Nicholas Rodriguez, with a handful of men, 
tried to start trouble on Feb. 8, was wounded 
and escaped to Texas, where he was arrested on 
March 1 and pleaded guilty to the charge of 
fomenting a revolution. Mexico asked for his 
extradition. Another rebel, Pablo Marrero, was 
killed in Chihuahua on Feb. 20. General Antonio 
Pruneda, who was captured in Coahuila and con- 
victed of plotting with Francisco Murgia, was 
executed on Feb. 14. By March 5 it was an- 
nounced that all rebel movements had died down. 
Tax disputes with the American oil companies 
were finally settled on Feb. 28. by payment to 
Mexico of $6,750,000, a compromise on 40 per 
cent. of the amount claimed, most of it being 
paid in gold rather than the proposed alternative 
of Mexican bonds. The money was set aside to 
pay interest on the Mexican debt as soon as an 
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agreement can be reached with foreign bond- 


holders. 


Mexico City was recently disturbed by several 
important strikes. The British Consul closed his 
office in protest. J. W. Kelley, President of the 
Machinists’ Union, and P. J. Marrion, President 
of the Ironworkers’ Union, arrived ia Mexico City 
on March 4 to bring about solidarity with labor 
unions in the United States and to inform Presi- 
dent Obregon that more than six million mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor and 
its allied unions in Canada stand solidly behind 
him and are working to secure recognition by 
the United States. 

Disturbances in Michoacan and Jalisco caused 
the Federal Government to assume an energetic 
attitude early in March. Rebels under Fran- 
cisco Cardenas threatened to surround Morelia, 
the capital of Michoacan, on March 12. Gov- 
ernor Mujica, against whom the movement was 
directed, offered to resign, but the State Legis- 
lature refused, granting him instead a_ year’s 
leave of absence. In Jalisco a similar situation 
prevailed, the Governor, Basilio Vadillo, being in 
conflict with the State Legislature, which began 
proceedings to remove him from office. The 


Tabasco Legislature, it was announced -on March 
14, had deposed the Governor, Tomas Garrido. 
* * * Miguel Aleman, a rebel bandit, on 
March 10 killed Gerardo Reyes and six of his 
men in an encounter in the State of Vera Cruz. 
General Guadalupe Sanchez, the Federal com- 
mander, took the field in person against Aleman 
the next day. 


The largest private land sale in the history of 
Mexico, if not of the world, was announced on 
Feb. 13, being the transfer of more than 10,000 
square miles, 7,410,000 acres, comprising the Ter- 
razas estate in Chihuahua, to the McQuatters Cor- 
poration of New York. A. J. McQuatters con- 
firmed the report on Feb. 17, saying it was in- 
tended to resell the land in small farms and 
ranches after spending $25,000,000 in irrigation 
work and other improvements. 

Eighty-eight Mennonites arrived at El Paso on 
March 6, being the advance guard of the sect 
which proposes to establish a colony of 20,000 
near Torreon. They come from Manitoba and 
are emigrating owing to dissatisfaction with Ca- 
nadian taxes and other requirements and have 
purchased land in the States of Chihuahua and 


Coahuila. 


THE MONTH IN THE WEST INDIES 


[Pertop ENDED MARCH 15, 1922] 


CUBA 
AFAEL MARTINEZ ALONSO, member of 


the Cuban House of Representatives and 
Liberal candidate for Mayor of Havana, was 
found dead on Feb. 14 in a Havana hotel with 
three bullet wounds in his body. Representa- 
tives Jose Cano and Antonio Alentado were 
charged with the crime, and the House voted to 
deprive both members of parliamentary immunity. 


Boaz W. Long, United States Minister to Cuba, 
who left the island soon after General Crowder 
went there as the personal representative of the 
President, resigned on Feb. 15 to engage in busi- 
ness in Central America. It was stated that a 
successor would not be appointed as long as Gen- 
eral Crowder remained there. 


A bronze tablet to the memory of Dr. Elisha 
Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer, who died in Ha- 
vana on Feb. 16, 1857, was unveiled there on the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of his death by a party of 
Masons representing lodges of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York. 

Prizefighting as a public spectacle in Havana 
was made legal on March 4, the Mayor annulling 
a decree prohibiting it that had been in force 
several months. A National Boxing Commission, 
named by the Department of the Interior, will 
supervise the matches. 

Negotiations between beet sugar interests of the 
United States and Cuban producers, to limit the 
crop in consideration of a reduction in the Ameri- 
can tariff, came to naught on March 1. Mean- 
while cane fires of unusual importance have oc- 
curred, which the Havana newspapers charge are 


due to a conspiracy in which foreign sugar inter- 
ests are involved. 


British West INDIES 


Representatives of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association visited Jamaica in February to estab- 
lish closer relations with the West Indies by di- 
verting a large part of the trade of the island 
from the United States to Canada. They showed 
that 30 per cent. of Jamaica’s bananas are con- 
sumed in Canada, after having passed through 
the United States, and urged direct shipments in- 
stead, as well as the purchase of flour and other 
articles in Canada instead of in the United 
States. The Jamaicans in turn urged cheaper 
freight rates, improved steamship communication 
and preference by Canada in her tariff taxes. 

Jamaica has taken strong measures to prevent 
the landing of Chinese and the subsequent smug- 
gling of the same on vessels to the United States. 
Chinese now must show $500 in cash before land- 
ing, and also must be able to read and write 
English. 


Harti 
Major Gen. John H. Russell of the United 


States Marine Corps was appointed High Com- 
missioner to Haiti on Feb. 15, wii instructions to 
investigate, report upon and supervise the per- 
formance of their duties by American officials ap- 
pointed under the treaty with Haiti. The Senate 
was not consulted, and on Feb. 23 President Har- 
ding was requested by resolution, offered by 
Senator Walsh of Montana, to transmit informa- 
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tion regarding the mission, and to disclose Gen- 
eral Russell’s detailed instructions. On March 3 
the President replied, declining to reveal the spe- 
cific instructions, on the ground that to do so 
would not be compatible with the public interest. 
General Russell left for Haiti on March 4. Be- 
fore leaving he said American marines would 
continue policing Haiti indefinitely. On March 
10 Senator King of Utah introduced a resolution 
requesting the President to abrogate American 
occupation and the Haitian treaty of 1915, to di- 
rect popular election of a Haitian Assembly be- 
fore July 1, and to withdraw American forces 
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within six months after election of the native 
President and adoption of a new Constitution. 


Santo DOMINGO 


Horace G. Knowles, former American Minister 
to Santo Domingo, speaking before the forum of 
the Popular Government League in Washington 
on Feb. 16, charged the United States with hav- 
ing violated the Monroe Doctrine in dealing with 
Santo Domingo. Banditry, he said, instead of 
being decreased by American occupation had in- 
creased tenfold, due to the acts of irresponsible 
young marines. 


ITALIAN STATISTICS OF THE WAR 


By Gino C. 


To the Editor of Current History: 

A cieud of doubt will probably always hang over 
the statistics and other official or quasi-official 
data published by the various Governments dur- 
ing the World War; feelings were too tense, par- 
tisanship too strong and propaganda too active 
during these days to leave even objective figures 
unaffected. Yet statistics bearing upon social 
and economic phenomena during such a historic 
period will be necessary alike to the student and 
to the historian as a framework upon which to 
base research into the subtler “ imponderables ” 
of human actions which constitute history. We 
must therefore welcome any data, however incom- 
plete and fragmentary, relating to the period of 
the war and emanating from accredited sources. 
Of this character we must consider the data put 
together by Professor A. R. Aschieri, the distin- 
guished director of the Statistical Bureau of Italy, 
in the Italian Statistical Year Book covering the 
1917-18 period; that is, the period when the ef- 
fects of the war were felt at their fullest in 
Italy and, perhaps, in all Europe. 

The most striking fact emerging from these 
Italian statistics is that the progressive increase 
in the population of Italy was apparently not 
interrupted by the war. Such a progressive in- 
crease had been a steady phenomenon since the 
unification of Italy; as the following figures (in 
round numbers of millions) will show: 25 mil- 
lions in 1862, 26.8 in 1872, 28.5 in 1882, 32.5 
in 1901, and 34.7 in 1911. During the four years 
following the 1911 census, the population in- 
creased by about a million and a half, and this 
nrogressive increment, as is now estimated by 
Professor Aschieri, persisted during the succeed- 
ing years as follows: 36.12 in 1915, 36.54 in 
1916, 36.71 in 1917,. and 36.74 in 1918. And this 
notwithstanding an increase in mortality and a 
falling off in births. Obviously, part of this in- 
crease is explainable by the suspension or arrest 
of emigration from Italy during the period of 
hostilities, and the return to that country from 
abroad of immigrants, who, in 1917-18, totaled 
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26,000, mostly males. How far this arrested emi- 
gration piayed a part is seen in the following 
totals of emigrants from Italy (to all parts of 
the world) in the yecrs 1913 to 1918: 872,598 
in 1913, and about 479,000 in 1914, with a, drop 
to 146,019 in 1915, and of 142,364 in 1916. The 
two following years mark an even greater de- 
cline, to 46,496 in 1917, and 28,311 in 1918. 

It must be observed, however, that the mor- 
tality statistics given in the Year Book refer only 
to the civil population, take no account of mili- 
tary losses, and do not include the population of 
those Provinces in Northern Italy which were 
wholly or partly invaded by the enemy. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the figures from these 
Provinces would materially alter the rate of in- 
crement in the population of the whole country. 
Regarding the military losses, we have only the 
semi-official statistics issued by the Italian Su- 
preme Command; these totals are here trans- 
scribed without attempting to pass upon their 
correctness: Killed, 460,000, of whom 330,000 
died on the battlefield, or as the result of battle 
wounds; 45,000 died in prison camps, and 85,000 
died of sickness. There were, moreover, 2,391 
Italians killed on the French front, besides 3,169 
men lost in ihe Italian Navy. The wounded are 
given at 947,000, with 6,886 additional on the 
French front and 2,936 in the navy. 

The statistics gathered by Professor Aschieri 
relating to agricultural production would tend 
to show that the war had not greatly affected 
this source of the national wealth. The land 
under cultivation for major products, i. e., wheat, 
rye, oats, corn, olives, grapes, vegetables, &c., 
was, in round numbers, 1514 millions of hec- 
tares; in 1914, it increased to 16.6 millions 
of hectares in 1915 and kept at about that fig- 
ure in the years following, up to and including 
1918. In the case of wheat, both the annual 
harvests and the average yield per hectare re- 
mained practically identical each year, that is, 
in relation to the amount of land cultivated. In 
the case of the olive, the grape and the chestnut, 
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the yield increased, while the production of rice, 
rye,-flax and the mulberry remained stationary. 
Feed, corn and vegetables fell behind. 

The two outstanding “human” facts which 
the agricultural statistics impressively bring out, 
however, are these: First, that the steadiness, 
and even increase, in farm production at such 


period, notwithstanding the withdrawal from . 


rural districts of millions of able-bodied peas- 
ants, was due to the hard labor carried on al- 
most exclusively by women, children and old men 
left behirid; and, second, that in 1917-18 Italy 
suffered from hunger, certain sections of the 
country being for days without flour or grain 
for making bread. The figures speak for them- 
selves: The annual consumption of grain (other 
than for sowing) in Italy was about 6234 mil- 
lions of quintals in 1914-15; 671-5 millions in 
1915-16; 6514 millions in 1916-17, and only 5214 
millions in 1917-18. 

The figures relating to the “zootecnic patri- 
mony,” or stock, furnish no basis of comparisons 
for estimating losses or increments; this is due 
partly to the fact that no census of stock had 
been taken in Italy at the beginning of the war, 
and partly to the fact that the needs of the army 
brought in an enormous number of cattle about 
which we have rather meagre figures. 


The forests of Italy suffered greatly from the 
war, as they had to be drawn upon both for 
the huge demands for timber and for firewood 
to supply the shortage of coal. The timber went 
mostly to the army, and of the firewood, one- 
third was used for the military, and two-thirds 
constituted fuel for manufacturing plants. 

The losses in the Italian merchant marine 
from 1915 to 1918 totaled 599 vessels sunk and 
27 captured, representing a total gross tonnage 
of 878,245, or a little over one-half of the 
entire merchant marine of Italy. Of the vessels 
lost, 218 were steamers and 381 sailing ships. 

What the war meant to industrial life in Italy 
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is shown by the fact that at the date of the 
armistice there were 1,976 auxiliary factories in 
the kingdom, i. e., factories working for the 
Government, as compared with 276 in 1915, and 
that the total of workmen employed in them 
reached—for agricultural Italy—the stupendous 


figure of 903,250, including 198,000 women. 
Century Club, 7 West 43d St., New York. 


PREMIER POINCARE ON THE WAR 


PECIAL interest attaches to M. Raymond 
Poincare’s book, “ The Origins of the War,” 
which recently appeared in London in an English 
translation. For M. Poincare, now the Prime 
Minister of France for the second time, was the 
President of the republic when the great conflict 
broke out in 1914, and what he writes is drawn 
from personal and official knowledge. The 
sources on which he draws include French and 
German official documents and dispatches, the 
official records of Austria-Hungary and other 
Governments, the revelations of Kautsky, &. He 
also uses the famous “ Willy-Nicky” correspon- 
dence. 

M. Poincare shows in a few well-documented 
chapters that the war was inevitable because the 
Central Powers were convinced that so favorable 
an opportunity would never come again. The 
Kaiser’s personal guilt is proved from German 
sources—namely, the report of the Bavarian 
Legation in Berlin to the Munich Government on 
Feb. 18, 1914, where the whole plot for stnash- 
ing Serbia is revealed; the penciled comments 


of the Emperor on various State documents; the 
famous telegram of von Bethmann Hollweg to 
Tschirsky on July 28; Lichnowsky’s candid 
avowal at London that the war was hurried on, 
though a glance from Berlin could have stopped 
Count Berchtold before it was too late. M. Poin- 
care refers to the raving and storming of the 
Kaiser at Sir Edward Grey’s efforts to preserve 
peace. “The question has nothing to do with 
Grey; it is his Majesty Francis Joseph’s affair. 
What gigantic British impudence! ” the Kaiser 
wrote. And again: “All the Slav States are of 
this kind. These blackguards must be trampled 
thoroughly under foot.” 

Interesting, too, is M. Poincare’s account of his 
visit to Russia in the fateful month of July, 1914. 
The Czar and Poincare agreed that Russia and 
France must act together in any case. M. Poincare 
proves by German dispatches that the announce- 
ment of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia was 
ordered to be withheld at Petrograd until after 
he had departed, in order to prevent any attempt 
at conciliation by the President of France. 
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